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HE man who has so many centuries 
held the record for wisdom owes 
much to his statement that 
“There is nothing new under the 
sun,’’ and indeed when we look 
for novelties it is worth while to 
turn to excavations and attie 
trunks. From such source we find 

that a letter, before the days of envelopes, used to be 
folded in this wise. The large double sheet, which 
well comported with the dignity of our grandfathers, 
was creased twice across its width, folding the writing 
in; the paper again was creased twice, the over- 
lapping ends being tucked one within the other and 
sealed for further security with wax or wafer across 
the lap, a method so neat and serviceable it is to be 
wondered that society, having time to use wax and 
seal, does not revive it. 

Now, when you once make this fold, you will 
see that sealing is quite unnecessary except for 
the privacy of letters. Why, then, always use an 
envelope for mailing? That catch of one folded 
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end within the other is perfectly secure and is 
capable of many variations. 

In circulars, for instance, with a somewhat stiff 
cover stock, a single horizontal fold will provide a 
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latch sufficient to hold your matter closed, even with 
a booklet bound inside. Figures 1 and 2 show 
examples of this as practically tried. The cover, 
Fig. 1, enclosed an eight-page announcement stapled 
in at the crease, and the side panels or folds of the 
dark cover served as background for small illustra- 
tions printed upon white paper and stuck in after the 
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manner of Four-o-clock. The folder, Fig. 2, contained 
a single white sheet “tacked” upon a brilliant cover 
paper with a few light dabs of paste. Both of these 
were closed by latching one fold under the other, 
addressed on the back and sent out by mail, experi- 
ence proving that they fulfilled their design in 
escaping the waste-basket. 

When the double fold is used (i. e., the form 
folded twice each way) the closing of the circular 
is tighter and neater. On this account it is perhaps 
better, unless the desire is particularly to avoid 
resemblance to an envelope. But the double fold 
enables printed matter to serve in itself every pur- 
pose of an envelope, and while avoiding the extra 
weight, quite as safely carries enclosures — printed 
slips, return postal, blotters, or any thin mailable 
matter. Fig. 3 shows one practical form of this 
fold, a circular letter with enclosure which appears 
between the turned-in edges of the sheet. 

By calculating where folds will come, the name 
or address side of the forms here described can be 
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made to bear the “return” card desired by the 
postal department. 

When a booklet is somewhat heavy and cover 
stock must be light, a natural recourse is to fold the 
cover double at top and bottom. Nowif by keeping 
one cover side longer than the other a flap is added, 
as in Fig. 4, the booklet can be mailed in its cover 
securely by tucking the flap within the folds of the 
other side. Or for pocket protection this will also 
serve, a strong high-grade cover paper being the 
rival of almost anything under real leather for a flap 
reference book. 

In this form (Fig. 4), if the folds are not turned 
exactly parallel, but so as to make the long side of 
the cover a trifle the narrower, the flap end may be 
inserted more easily, while the obliqueness need not 
be enough to be noticeable. Again, this may be 
entirely obviated by trimming (as in 6 of Fig. 4) 
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figure 3 








the corners of the sheet before folding; noticing 
that if the cut is made through the point where 
creases would intersect (at x in Fig. 4) the flap will 
be of single thickness, while if made farther out 
than at x there will be double folded corners and 
straight sides to a part of the flap, which will be led 
in easily by the short part trimmed at the ends. 

So much, indeed, can we derive more or less 
directly from our grandfathers’ letters, and further 
study will surely reward any one with other useful 
schemes from that source. In certain work, how- 
ever, it may be desirable to have addresses type- 
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written when the whole circular can not go through 
the machine. Fig. 5 shows what we will suppose 
to be a large circular, folded in modern letter fash- 
ion. A strip 4, which holds the address, has its ends 
creased back, and these flaps inserted one into each 
of the folded circular’s open ends secures the whole 
as one piece. Separate leaves folded together can 
also be safely mailed with the addition of this extra 
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strip of paper. I believe, for mailing sample sheets 
without an envelope, a card has been used in place 
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. figure 6 


of the paper strip, the card bearing an advertisement 
as well as the address and stamp (Fig. 6). 

This extra leaf fold can be varied again by bend- 
ing the paper part at the ends to receive a straight, 
uncreased card as the locking piece (Fig. 7). Just 
as the preceding form (Fig. 6) was a card carrying 
a folder or sample sheets, this, to reverse matters, 
may be a sheet or folder carrying stiff samples, as 
advertising cards, heavy papers, or blotters. The 
folded sheets taking the marks of mailing, thus keep 
the samples untouched. 

Further application of these forms is left to the 
printer, who can readily devise even more, as the 
possibilities of original 


folding seem limitless. figure 7 
The examples here given ee 
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without envelopes. 

Not to raise the point 
of economy, it is cer- 
tainly true that envelopes 
are commonplace. There- 
fore, printed matter that 
you would like to assure a good reception is better 
presented in a novel form of enclosure than in the 
ordinary way. That old and well-worn saw, “ The 
first stroke,” etc., may cut some ice when applied to 




















getting an entrance into an office. The new sales- 
man who comes into your place with a manner that 
does not instantly give him away, or who, in his first 
remark, gets off a good thing, is likely to have a 
chance to explain his business. A printery is an 
Intelligence Office where business men come for the 
“silent drummers” that they want to send upon the 
road. Therefore the intelligence of this Intelligence 
Office must be high. 

Most business men now are in a measure tired 
of other people’s advertising, and wary, yet when a 
man’s attention is caught by something of uncom- 
mon form in the pile of mail, he is not likely to 
resent the advertisement it contains. Being inter- 
ested, he will pardon the interruption just as he will 
forgive himself for jumping up from his desk to 
watch an automobile go up the street. 
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ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.* 
BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


II.— SELECTING A BUILDING AND ITS LOCATION. 


OO little thought is usually given this important 
question — in many instances a vitalone. Itis 

a very uncommon occurrence for a newspaper to be 
born in a home of its own — leased quarters must be 
secured, and a building with sufficient room in which 
to crowd men and material, if the rent is low, is too 
often considered acceptable, but it is unwise to choose 
such for the birthplace of a publication which it is 
desired to make a leading and successful factor in 
the community. There are three important essen- 
tials required for the home of such a paper — light, 
heat and accessibility. In looking for a building the 


required to adjust an artificial light so that obscure 
portions of a machine may be examined, is too val- 
uable not to receive most careful consideration. If 
the building is deep and narrow there should be 
daylight along the entire side. It is also unwise to 
place a press in a damp basement, as it is usually 
the source of no end of difficulty. Not only are 
workmen hampered by a lack of light, but the ma- 
chine suffers from rust and requires a greater amount 
of attention to keep it in-proper running order. 
Have the: press above ground, where it is accessible 
for receiving the forms and delivery of the printed 
product. 

The next important matter for consideration is if 
the building can be properly heated. If it can, and 
you are to supply your own heat, well and good, but 





“4 ONE-MAN OFFICE.” 


first question should not be, ‘*What is the rent ?” — 
adaptability is a much more important factor. If it 
is not suitable for the purpose intended the rental 
price, be it ever so reasonable, should have no 
weight. 

After a careful estimate of floor space to ascer- 
tain if there be sufficient room for office clerks, 
editors, compositors and pressmen, it is important to 
consider if the rooms occupied by these are properly 
and adequately lighted. It is unwise to place the 
press, or, in fact, any portion of the plant, in a dark 
location. The time used by workmen carrying arti- 
cles to some portion of the room where daylight is 
obtainable, even if the distance is short, or that 


*This series of articles was commenced in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for November, 1899. The next subject will be, “Choosing a Title, Arrang- 
ing Size and Number of Pages, and Price.” 


if heat is included in the rent see to it that the lease 
requires not less than a given temperature between 
the hours of seven in the morning and six at night. 
In some newspaper offices in northern climates the 
time lost by an entire working force in the early 
morning hours through insufficiently heated rooms is 
enormous. It is a short-sighted policy that aliows 
such a condition, as it is far cheaper to pay for fuel 
and hire one man to attend fires all night, if need 
be, than to have fifteen or twenty men practically idle 
away an hour. The temperature of rooms where 
presses and other machinery are located should 
never be allowed to approach nearer than ten degrees 
of the freezing point during the night, and in all 
departments the thermometer should stand at from 
sixty-five to seventy degrees at seven o’clock in the 
morning of every day of the winter months. 
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After ascertaining that the above conditions are 
satisfactory, attention should next be turned to the 
accessibility of the location. It should, above all, 
be as central to the business portion of the city or 
town as possible — a centrally located building is a 
perpetual advertisement for the paper, and its value 
as such is worth consideration. Of two buildings 
equally adaptable, one on a principal business street, 
the other on a side street, it is advisable to pay sev- 
eral hundred dollars more a year in rental and choose 
the former. With the selection made, always study 
to make the exterior appearance of the office invit- 
ing. Paint frequently renewed and clean windows 
are always attractive, and an indication of prosperity. 
Of the interior arrangement, and the advisability of 
studying what attracts and pleases the public, I shall 
have something to say in a future paper. 

(To be continued.) 
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BOOKBINDING FOR PRINTERS. 
NO. V.—BY A BINDER. 
FOLDING — CONTINUED. 

ANY 12mos and 16mos are printed in thirty- 
twos, a sheet with sixteen pages on each 
side; but this style of imposition is not suited to 
hand folding and only to machine, when the sheet 
is cut in two automatically during the process. 
Pamphlets are commonly printed in thirty-twos 
because of the saving in the 
folding and sewing ; also prayer 
books and Bibles where un- 
| usually thin paper is employed. 
The hand folder proceeds 
with the thirty-two the same 
as with the sixteen, the first 
long fold reducing it to that 
size, the second, third and 
fourth folds following in quick 
succession. For this sheet 
under ordinary circumstances, 
although containing twice as 
many pages as the sixteen, only one cent more is 
paid to the operator —4 cents per hundred signa- 
tures. The speed of hand folding will be realized 
when it is stated that a good folder will make about 
ten thousand single folds in a day or an amount 
equaling the work of a good feeder on a Gordon 
press. The thirty-two is economical for the pub- 
lisher, because the binders for some mysterious 
reason base their prices on the number of signatures 
in a book instead of on the number of pages, as 
they should. A _ hand-folded thirty-two—or a 
machine-folded, either — where the sheet is not slit, 
can always be detected in the finished book by the 
gusset at the top of the page. This buckling of the 
paper is a result of the thickness of the last two 
folds. The binder should see to it that a book to 
be bound in signatures of thirty-two pages should 
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be imposed with a slightly wider margin between 
the first and last pages to allow for the thickness of 
the last fold. Allowance should also be made at 
the top of the page. Lack of regard for this detail 
results in the poorly centered and crooked pages so 
frequently seen in cheap editions. 

The best result is undoubtedly secured where a 
book is made up of single sixteens, as the gusset is 
avoided and the signatures are thin and well pressed. 
A book folded in thirty-two-page signatures when 
rounded and backed will have wide steps or ridges 
in the front, instead of a smooth round, with a 
tendency to swell in the middle and throw the cover 











out of shape. There is an attachment made for 
ordinary point-folding machines that slits a thirty- 
two-page sheet as it makes the first fold. 

The common point folder has many advantages 
that have served to retain it in favor in many of the 
most economically managed binderies. The sheet 
when printed has point holes 
cut at A. The operator feeds 
the sheets on points affixed to | | | | 
the cover and controls the + 3, 
movement of the blade with 
her foot. | | | | | 

Novels are bound in edi- [ 
tions of 250, 500 and 1,000 
volumes to each title. The publisher furnishes 
paper to run well over the 1,000 on each title, and 
the printer is supposed to deliver a liberal over-run 
to the binder. Where the folding is on single-sixteen 
machines, the spoilage is reduced to a minimum, as 
the machine does not fold until the operator has the 
sheet on the points, resulting in the largest possible 
return of bound books to the publisher. He will 
receive a lower price from the binder having quad- 
ruple folders, but if his titles run short he is not. 
much better off. On the point folder the operator is 
paid 15 cents per thousand signatures, either six- 
teens or thirty-twos for 12mo size, and 20 cents for 
an octavo, or where the paper is difficult to handle. 
A quick girl will fold about 10,000 signatures in a 
day. 

To the binder whose work is commercial, consist- 
ing of special editions, directories and catalogues, 
with an admixture of pamphlets, there is no 
machine more useful than a jobbing folder. The 
several makers have built these machines to meet 
the wants of the binder who only needs but one 
folder, but expects to handle every job that comes 
along. They are made easily adjustable, and will 
be found extremely useful and profitable to the 
smaller bindery. A jobber will handle from the 
smallest sheet up to 30 by 40, and can be fed to 
register points or to side guides. The adjustable 
packing box is raised and lowered to suit the size of 
the page. 
After leaving the single sixteen and thirty-two 
hand point-folding machine, we come to the “drop 
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roller” folders that automatically register either to 
gauges or to points; as but few double-sixteen 
machines are now made where the paper is pointed 
by hand. 

The up-to-date double-sixteen folds a thirty-two- 
page signature, slitting it into sixteens, and drop- 
ping one into the other at the shoo-fly, making one 
single thirty-two, or will fold a sheet imposed with 
two sixteens, dropping them separately into the 
packing boxes. 

The drop roller is a shaft running parallel with 
the machine at the feedboard that pushes the sheet 
up to register, raising at the moment that the sheet 
reaches position. With the automatic feeder the 
drop roller is thrown out, and the almost human, 
and in many respects better than human, dexterity 
of the machine controls the entire operation. The 
feeder with little pushing and pulling fingers sepa- 
rates the top sheet from its fellows, and feeds it 
into the folder. Should two sheets by any chance 
be taken up, the machine is stopped instantly. 

The quadruple folder with an automatic feeder is 
the highest type of folding machine for the edition 
binder’s use. This machine will work from 18,000 
to 20,000 sheets, delivering from 70,000 to 80,000 
single-sixteen signatures per day, and about 50,000 
when fed by hand. The “quad” reduces folding to 
the lowest cost to the binder who has work suited to 
it, as it is needless to say that it is only profitable 
on long runs. 

The imposition for this machine requires special 
care, not only as to the relative positions of the 
sixteens, that must be spaced with exactitude, but to 
see that the slots used for registering instead of 
points are perfectly cut throughout the entire edition. 
It is not unusual for a pressman to start his press 
with the rules cutting all right and have his tympan 
break down gradually so that after a few thousand 
impressions the cut has entirely disappeared. Some 
printers set their grippers in such a way that the sheet 
is drawn taut just where the cutting rule strikes, so 
that the paper is pierced more readily. Truth is 
that the average printer is not yet educated up to 
the “quad,” or prices are too low for him to take time 
for the careful make-ready required. Where sheets 
are found with the slots imperfectly cut, the binder 
has no recourse but to have a force of girls cut them 
by hand and hope to collect the bill he sends to the 
printer. 

Two “quads” will require the attention of a 
machinist both to adjust and keep the machines in 
order, as their delicate mechanism requires constant 
care. Sheets that have projected and been ruffled 
at the edges in delivery to the binder will not go 
through the “quad,” so that the poor printing and 
paper used on low-priced editions are liable to result 
in a heavy spoilage. 

Special needs have resulted in special machines 
to supply them. The immense circulation of the 


Youth’s Companion demanded a compact mechanism 
to bind the flat sheets into complete Companions. 
The result was a machine that automatically feeds 
three separate sheets — folds, covers and wire-stitches 
at the rate of 4,500 copies per hour. 

Another make of machine combines the opera- 
tions of folding and wire-stitching. . Competition 
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From collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Illinois. 


among the makers has resulted in immense advan- 
tage to the users. 

For pamphlet work many of the folders have 
pasting attachments, so that a pamphlet may be folded 
and covered all in one operation. One machine feeds 
from two piles of thirty-twos and one pile of covers, 
folding the two thirty-twos and the cover into a 
single section of sixty-four pages. 

In the job bindery the folding, or rather, refold- 
ing, is of no little importance, old books to be 
rebound requiring the gentlest handling. After 
removing the cover the back must be cleaned of glue 
and paper. Commonly it will break off when scraped 
with a folder or knife — if not, cover with thick paste 
and allow to stand for a while, when it can be wiped 
off without difficulty. Then the thread should be cut 
away and each signature examined to see that the 
original folding was true. If a sheet is found where 
the print and top margin are not parallel across the 
sheet, it must be taken out and recreased properly. 
The top margins should also be uniform, so that the 
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page numbers register one upon the other through- 
out the book. 

In concluding, the writer cautions the binder 
against figuring too low on this work, more especially 
if he has a machine that gives a marvelous output 
per day. It is becoming the custom each day to a 
greater extent to estimate the cost of folding on a 
basis of handwork. This not only provides against 
an accident to machinery or overpress of business 
that forces the binder to pay time-and-a-half for night- 
work, but it insures to the purchaser of a machine 
his rightful profit on his investment. And the best 
equipped binder will be surprised if he figures up at 
the end of the year to see the large percentage of 
his work that has been folded by hand. 

Binders are realizing that the price of a machine 
must be paid for out of the profits, and that rent, 
insurance, wear and tear and interest are actualities 
that must be included in the cost of each job. 

(To be continued.) 
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DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF WORDS.* 
NO. XXVII.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

SE of the word “shortly,” meaning in a short 
time, was common even in Anglo-Saxon, and 
has always been common in English. No lexicog- 
rapher has objected to it, as all have to such uses of 
words as they disapprove, and it is found frequently 
in the very best writings. This being true, no basis 
is evident for assertion that the word is absolutely 
wrong in such use; yet the present writer desires to 
be understood as so strongly opposed to it that he 
never will use it, or even allow it to be used in any 
writing that he may control. No need for it has ever 


* Copyrighted, 1897, by F. Horace Teall. All rights reserved. 





existed. A shorter word expresses all the meaning 
more aptly for any occasion except that of reference 
to preceding time, and is greatly preferable, even if 
“shortly ” could be proved good on any ground but 
that of long and common use. Our publishers’ 
announcements that a book will be “ready shortly,” 
for instance, might well be discarded in favor of 
“ready soon.” In every expression of future occur- 
rence “soon” is much better than “shortly,” and “a 
little while before,” or ‘a short time before,” is much 
better than “shortly before.” 

Many persons think it should be said that a 
signed writing is “over a signature,” but we may 
doubt that any one can ever give a good reason for 
such an opinion. Richard Grant White said of the 
phrase “over his signature,” and of a reason given 
for it, that a man’s signature is at the bottom, that it 
is the very lunacy of literalism. And he was right. 
The correct phrase is “under his signature,” being 
an elliptical expression for “under the authorization 
(or attestation) of his signature.” 

It is said that “sociable” is sometimes used 
instead of “social,” and C. W. Bardeen, in “ Verbal 
Pitfalls,” says that though the use of “sociable” in 
place of “social” is harped at by some critics, it 
may be regarded as legitimate. The two words, 
however, have not properly the same meaning, and 
use of one instead of the other should not be 
regarded as legitimate. Lexicographers define the 
words as interchangeable when meaning agreeable 
in company, but this sense is much more correctly 
expressed by “sociable.” Anyway, whether the use 
of “social” in this sense is really wrong or not, crit- 
icism is impossible when the other word is used. 
“Social” is much better restricted to mere relations 
of society, without reference to sociability, and 
“sociable” should always denote agreeableness. 

Alfred Ayres, criticising in ‘The Verbalist” a use 
of the word “something,” says: “ This word and 
‘anything’ are not interchangeable, though many 
writers seem to think they are. ‘Something’ is 
restrictive, is particular, exclusive, while ‘anything’ 
is general, unlimited. ‘Something (not everything) 
which [that] is owed or rightfully required is said 
to be due.’— Standard Dictionary. Not so. Any- 
thing (no matter what) owed or rightfully required 
is said to be due. ‘A circumstance is something 
[anything] existing or occurring incidentally to 
some other fact or event.’— Standard Dictionary.” 
This criticism is not justifiable, although it is true 
that the words are respectively restrictive and gen- 
eral. Other dictionaries also use “something” in 
the way here said to be wrong, and Mr. Ayres 
should have been willing to credit the lexicogra- 
phers as having some knowledge of the use of 
words, and to search out the reason for an expres- 
sion common to all dictionaries. It depends on the 
point of view, and the lexicographers’ point of view 
is a better one than the critic’s. Anything consid- 
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ered restrictively, as any particular thing is when 
mentioned specially, is something; and thus things 
are considered by the lexicographers, because the 
restrictive use of the words defined is the most 
frequent use. 

Nothing more absurd could be said about the use 
of a word than this, from “Slips of Tongue and Pen,” 
by J. H. Long, M.A., LL.B.: “‘Point of view’ is 
preferable to ‘standpoint,’ as the latter expression 
is logically absurd; one can not stand on a point.” 
Other purists have objected to “standpoint,” saying 
that it is not a good word, but it may be hoped that 
few would say such a silly thing as that one can not 
stand on a point as a reason against the use of the 
word. “Standpoint” is perfectly good, and it is 
an Anglicized form of German standpunkt, not a 
mere compound of “stand” and “point.” It does 
not strictly mean a point of view. A standpoint is 
most correctly a point or position, as of understand- 
ing or opinion, on which one has taken firm ground 
or standing. We need not insist upon a strenuous 
differentiation between “point of view” and “stand- 
point,” but such discrimination is advisable. Here 
is something worth quoting from the Standard Dic- 
tionary: “That ‘standpoint’ and ‘point of view’ are 
not always interchangeable will be evident when the 
fact is recalled that, in literary usage, ‘point of 
view’ has two different senses: (1) The point from 
which one views. (2) The point or relative place 
at which something is viewed, giving rise to the 
two phrases, ‘from this point of view’ and ‘in this 
point of view.’ Furthermore, there is in ‘stand- 
point,’ as commonly employed, an implication of 
some permanence of position as regards the view 
taken or the opinion held; it is especially applicable 
to principles, convictions, etc., as determining views. 
No such implication of permanence attaches to 
‘point of view.’ Lincoln and Douglas argued, in 
their celebrated debate, from different standpoints ; 
at times each, for the purposes of argument, took 
the other’s point of view.” 

According to the proper sense of the words, it is 
undoubtedly much better to say that one stays at a 
place than to speak of stopping there, when any- 
thing more than merely the ceasing of motion is 
meant. Every writer on choice of words condemns 
unqualifiedly such locutions as “I am stopping at a 
hotel,” when certainly the meaning is that of stay- 
ing; but the dictionaries define the word “stop” in 
the sense “to make a halt or a stay of longer or 
shorter duration, tarry, remain,” and the Century 
does not even say, as the others do, that such use of 
the word is colloquial only. This may be taken as 
evidence that the lexicographers are not so much 
averse to the use of “stop” as the puristic writers 
are. It may be, however, that this is merely inci- 
dental to the nature of lexicography, which must 
record all established usages. “Stop” has been 
used in the sense of “stay” or “abide” longer by 
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far than the long time during which purists have 
been fighting it; therefore, we may reasonably 
think that the colloquialism will persist. By some 
writers it has been called an Americanism, but one 
need only glance at the quotations in the Century 
Dictionary to see that this is not true classification ; 
the usage is general, probably, throughout the Eng- 
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lish-speaking world. The Standard Dictionary says 
that it is as unreasonable to ask, “ How long will you 
stop?” as it is to ask, “How long will you start ?” 
Such assertion seems too strong, even though “How 
long will you stay ?” is decidedly better. 

A storm is primarily a disturbance of the atmos- 
phere, as by a great wind, and wind constitutes a 
storm, whether with or without rain, snow, or hail. 
The word “storm,” however, has become thoroughly 
established in use for a heavy fall of rain, snow, or 
hail, especially in the compound words “rain-storm,” 
“snow-storm,” “hail-storm,” etc. 

(To be continued.) 


AN IMPARTIAL JUDGE, 

THE INLAND PRINTER, of Chicago, is a technical journal 
devoted exclusively to the art of printing and publishing, 
and its favorable opinions are not to be secured unless the 
subject judged has real merit.— 7he Woodstock Sentinel, 
Woodstock, Illinois. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to 
those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery 
trades. Persons connected with any of these lines will confer a favor 
by sending news from their section of the country pertaining to the above 
trades, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 





Subscribers and others having questions they desire answered by 
letter or through THE INLAND PRINTER should place such queries on sep- 
arate sheets of paper, and not include them in business letters intended 
for the subscription department. If so written they can be sent with busi- 
ness letters, but it is better to forward them under separate cover, mark- 
ing plainly on outside of envelope the name of department under which 
answer is expected. Read paragraph at the beginning of each depart- 
ment head for particulars. Letters asking reply by mail should be 
accompanied by stamp. The large amount of correspondence reaching 
this office makes compliance with these requests absolutely necessary. 
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Two DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in 
advance; sample copies, 20 cents each. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. WE CANNOT USE CHECKS ON LOCAL BANKS UN- 
LESS EXCHANGE IS ADDED; send draft on New York or Chi- 
cago. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters 
will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if 
necessary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, three dollars and twenty cents, or thirteen shillings two 
pence, per annum, in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to Henry O. Shepard. No foreign postage stamps accepted, and no 
attention will be paid to postal-card requests for free samples. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the twentieth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to honestly 
fulfill the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail from, and subscrip- 
tions will be received by, all newsdealers and type founders throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
newsdealers who do not keep it on sale. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
HEN the employer and the artisan appreciate 
that their interests are along the same plane, 
true progress will be made toward settling all indus- 
trial controversy. 


PINIONS are invited from interested printers 

on the merits of the plan of cojperation for 

the betterment of trade which the German Printers’ 

Guild is seeking to bring to a successful issue, and 
its adaptability to conditions in America. 





PRINTER in Canada, in sending a subscription 
to THE INLAND PRINTER, says: “Please for- 
ward at once, as I am in need of new ideas and 
expect to find them in your valued paper.” The 
gentleman is right; THE INLAND PRINTER is the 
place. 


HE Germans stand in the front rank of the 

nations of the world in scientific research, 
the profundity of their reasoning, and in the clear 
and exact elucidation of the problems of industrial 
economy. In the German printing trade the identity 
of the interest of the employe and the employer is 
being emphasized by the Guild, and it is not too 
early for the trade in America to take example from 
the German plan of regulating prices. 





UST about one year ago, the German Printers’ 
Guild, i. e., the combination of the employers’ 
and the employes’ unions, announced that all 

men who were not members of the Printers’ Guild 
should lay down their work at a fixed date and 
should join the said society. At the same time the 
official promise was made that the Guild would sup- 
port and take care of such men. Over six hundred 
firms and more than three thousand workingmen 
answered the call and joined the number of those 
who already enjoyed the protection of the Guild. It 
could not be expected that all master printers would 
join the Guild and pay the common scale with one 
effort, and it is now proposed to make another effort 
to win especially the country printers. The follow- 
ing announcement has been made, as we learn from 
Zeitschritt fiir Deutschlands Buchdrucker: “We, the 
German Printers’ Guild, officially request that every 
workingman who is not a member of the Guild and 
who works in an office that does not belong to the 
Guild, to demand the common scale, and in case of 
refusal to stop work on October 28, 1899. We also 
promise as before, that we will take care of all men 
who lay down work and lose their position on 
account of allegiance to the common scale. We 
sincerely trust that all faithful members of the 
Guild will help us in this great movement, so that 
we may be able to reach even the smallest printing- 
house and induce the firm to join us and help our 
common cause.” The Guild is looking for a large 
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number of firms and workingmen to step forward 
and join the society. We must admit that it is a 
very clear and effective way of inducing reluctant 
firms to introduce the common scale and fall into 
rank with the many great offices which are already 
faithful and powerful members of the Guild. It is 
easily seen that the great strength of the Guild lies 
in the union of employers and employes. They go 
hand in hand, and form an economic power which 
no individual firm can withstand. If these means 
were employed here in America, our printing trade 
would undoubtedly enjoy the same prosperity as 
that of Germany. Let employer and employe go 
hand in hand and we will be successful, for “In 
union lies strength.” 


AN AMERICAN PRINTER ON BRITISH PRINTING. 


HE impressions of Mr. Paul Pfizenmayer, New 

York, on his visit to England, as given in a 
recent issue of the British Printer, are interesting. 
He thinks that but few offices in Great Britain com- 
pare favorably in method or production with America; 
and while prices for work are higher in England, 
wages are much lower than on this side. The speed 
of presses there was a surprise to him. Of this he 
says: “How would we fare on a compensation of 
6,000 impressions per day off flat-bed presses? We 
could not only not exist, but competition would sim- 
ply wipe us off the floor. Our output here on the 
finest kind of illustrated work, printed on coated 
paper, from flat-bed presses, is from 7,500 up; on 
medium heavy illustrated, and on fine book-work, 
9,500 to 11,000; and on ordinary work up to 16,000 
impressions daily for nine and one half hours’ work. 
Some of our new-style presses can be run at a much 
higher speed, but the ordinary feeder can not handle 
the sheets fast enough to keep pace with a speed 
much above 14,000 impressions.” 

Mr. Pfizenmayer is a strong advocate of first- 
class machines for the setting of type, and thinks 
that linecasting machinery will never suffice to 
replace honest hand composition. ‘What every true 
and practical printer wants,” he remarks, “is a 
machine that will set, justify and distribute good, 
honest, founder’s type, fast and at a moderate cost. 
In this age of strife for accomplishment, combined 
with the zeal of enterprise, it will take but a short 
time to furnish us with a machine that will embody 
all reasonable demands, and the sales will prove to 
all builders of makeshifts that printers are an intelli- 
gent class who will appreciate a really good thing 
when it comes along.” 

Of the new processes of make-ready for reducing 
the cost of presswork Mr. Pfizenmayer seems a little 
in doubt. The three methods now in vogue are dis- 
cussed at length, and are acknowledged to be of 
advantage for certain classes of work, but for fine 
cut-work he still maintains that the overlay is the 


only method of bringing out the full beauty and 
value of the illustrations, and at the same time stand 
the long runs necessary on much of the magazine 


work. 


THE QUESTION OF FOREIGN TRADE, 


LTHOUGH THE INLAND PRINTER is subscribed 
for and read by printers and others in countries 
in nearly every part of the world, it was decided not 
long ago to let some new people see it, and with 
this end in view copies of the October issue — the 
* National Export Exposition Number” — were sent 
to every United States consul abroad, with request 
to hand them to firms interested. The receipt of 
the majority of these copies has been acknowledged, 
the consuls in many cases having written letters 
that serve to show the interest they take in matters 
of this kind, and in some instances they called par- 
ticular attention to points that may be of service to 
those in the trade in America. The suggestion is 
made in part of the letters that to make papers or 
catalogues of service in foreign countries they 
should be printed in the language of the country to 
which sent. This serviceable hint has already been 
given to manufacturers in the United States, and 
many are now sending catalogues printed in this 
way. While the rule is excellent as applied to cata- 
logues, it would not be feasible, however, in a trade 
journal of the character of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Albion W. Tourgée, United States consul at Bor- 
deaux, France, referring to the disadvantage of dis- 
tributing literature in his city among people who do 
not understand the language, says: 

I handed the copy of THE INLAND PRINTER received 
from you this week to Mr. Durand, who does the printing 
for the consulate and any other work I have in that line. 
He does not know any English, but will appreciate the pic- 
tures and display type. There is not a printer in this city 
that is, a master printer—who reads English. There may 
be a compositor who does, but I have not yet found him. 
This may serve to show our producers how valuable English 
advertising is in such a community. 

The objection referred to by Mr. Tourgée seems 
to be shared by Robert P. Skinner, the consul at 
Marseilles, as he takes occasion to mention it in his 
letter; but still he speaks of the field as being one 
worthy of cultivation on the part of typefounders 
and others. There are suggestions in this letter 
that should at once be taken advantage of by manu- 
facturers in America. He says: 

I am in receipt of your handsome October edition and I 
take pleasure in acknowledging it, as requested in your let- 
ter of the second. I have only one objection to it, and that 
is that it is not in the French language. The circumstance 
named limits its usefulness in this vicinity. However, I shall 
be proud to exhibit it as a specimen of the American print- 
er’s art. It occurs to me that France ought to be an 
attractive field for cultivation on the part of our typefounders 
and others. With the ratification of the reciprocity treaty 
now pending between the two countries we shall be able to 
get our goods into this market at the minimum tariff, and 








there is a great deal that France could buy of us to her own 
advantage. The presses, folders and binding machines in 
use here are comparatively primitive. Marseilles, with a 
population of half a million, does not shelter one typesetting 
machine. The inks are of inferior quality. Only one daily 
paper published here is stereotyped, and all are printed on a 
flimsy paper from type that shows up very imperfectly. All 
newspapers are folded by hand. You will understand, there- 
fore, why I am happy to be able to show the progress of our 
country, always hoping that a demand will be created in this 
market which American manufacturers can satisfy. 


Marshal Halstead, consul at Birmingham, Eng- 
land, points to the fact that British printers are 
following very closely in the footsteps of their 
American brothers, and mentions a number of things 
concerning our business relations with firms abroad 
that may be of value to those who are reaching out 
for foreign trade. The reference made to his annual 
report should be the means of directing attention to 
printing interests abroad, and the report will doubt- 
less be examined with interest by those connected 
with the graphic arts. His letter is as follows: 


Everybody, I imagine, who knows anything about fine 
printing is acquainted with the merits of your publication, 
and I desire herewith to thank you for your great courtesy in 
sending me the October edition of your magazine, known as 
the “National Export Exposition Number.” THE INLAND 
PRINTER is always a handsome production, and the Export 
Exposition number seems to me particularly attractive. I 
wonder whether, by any chance, you saw the printing section 
of my annual report, printed by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, in the annual compilation known as * Commercial 
Relations.” In that report, in a hasty way, I make some 
comparisons of English and American printing methods, and 
call attention to the fact that British printers are following 
very closely in the footsteps of American printers; that 
American photo-engravers, stereotypers, electrotypers and 
printers have been imported; that American presses are 
selling very freely here, and that the American ink manufac- 
turers are at last getting a footing. A young man I met the 
other day, a photo-engraver, was employed by a printing 
supply house many months to instruct British printers who 
were purchasers of this concern in the fine points of fine 
printing and handling cutwork. Think of this American 
engraver, seated at an American desk in a British printing 
supply house with about four hours a day, at a good salary, 
giving instructions. The result of all this is a great improve- 
ment in printing here, as any one comparing publications of 
year and a half ago and printing today can see. 


The following from John C. Covert, United States 
consul at Lyons, France, shows how American work 
is appreciated there. The mention of the earlier 
printers in his city is interesting: 

Thanks for that INLAND PRINTER. It is one of the finest 
pieces of the typographical art I ever saw. From cover to 
cover it is all art. But that cover —its beautiful curves and 
traceries, like the wavy veins in autumn leaves, the mottled 
hues and windings on oid parchment, with the plain, strong, 
clear black letter, bold and full, so superior to fancy work — 
that cover is a perfect work of art. ‘This city is the cradle 
(one of them) of printing. There were fifty printing offices 
here (printing houses, I mean) before the year 1500—one 
hundred by 1520. They still do fine work. 


Oscar Malmros, consular agent at Markme- 
kirchen, Germany, seems to be pleased with the 
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arrangement and setting of the advertisements, and 
says: 

THE INLAND PRINTER has been received today. I have 
thoroughly examined the number for October sent me and 
greatly admire it in every respect. If I were to specify any 
particular in your publication which perhaps above all others 
appealed to my own sense of what is beautiful in typograph- 
ical arrangement, it would be your “cards” and advertise- 
ments. I shall with great pleasure show the October number 
to those persons in this small town who may be interested 
in printers’ publications. 


These letters are given to show the interest mani- 
fested by our consular agents. These gentlemen are 
always ready to be of assistance to firms located in 
the country which they represent. Scores of other 
letters have been received, all of like tenor, but it is 
hoped that the publication of the few selected will 
be the means of interesting typefounders, material 
men, pressbuilders and others in this country, and 
influence them to consider the question of trade 
relations with countries outside the United States. 


COMMON SENSE VERSUS CHEAP PRINTING. 
HERE is no money any longer in the printing 
business; people are not willing to pay the 
price of good stock, much less allow the printer a 
decent living. It’s cheapness that counts these days, 
and that’s all.’”’ This is the kind of argument that a 
paper salesman has to meet day after day until it 
grows monotonous. The person who makes the 
statement is generally an intelligent printer who 
could do good work if he had orders for it, but the 
effect of cheap competition has thoroughly discour- 
aged him from making any determined effort to 
extricate his customers from the typographical mire 
of botchwork. 

Now, every printer who loves his business knows 
in his heart that cheap printing does not pay. It 
pays neither himself nor his customer, nor his cus- 
tomer’s customer. It brings him no credit when 
done, but oftentimes produces complaint and causes 
a feeling of general dissatisfaction. Yet in nine 
cases out of ten the printer has given all and more 
than his customer has paid for. The error was made 
before the contract was placed, when the printer 
failed to make his customer understand that cheap 
printing is not everything. Not only must a piece 
of printed matter contain the particular information 
which is required to be conveyed, but it must be 
presented in such a form as to produce a good 
impression upon the recipient. If it fails in this it 
will pass unnoticed from the busy man’s mail to his 
waste-basket. He who doubts this statement may 
go to the junk shop and, if he is a large advertiser, 
he will probably recognize some of his own litera- 
ture that has not so much as been removed from its 
envelope. It is the cheap printing that fills the junk 
shop, and that is a fact! 

Let us now see how much money has been 
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wasted on a single carload of catalogues and circu- 
lars which the junk dealer would sell you: 
Postage on 15 tons of printed matter at 8 cents per 
POUNG i sicG ans enced ooeskcseudeserarweseaseessse 
Fifteen tons of paper at (say 5 cents per pound)..... 1,500 
*Presswork on 15 tons (say 1,000 pounds to a job)... 
*Composition on 30 different jobs of circulars and 
PAIRIDR NES 2c peccugeouescns shin os Geese ee eee eh aes 
* Binding, addressing, stamping, etc ................ 





DOAN. cick becvacseeossstwexssems $—— 
Cr.—15 tons mixed paper stock at 4 cent per pound. 75 
Actual amount wasted........... g-—- 


This money has not only been wasted, but similar 
sums are being wasted day after day as the worth- 
less trash comes from the printing presses. Yet why 
should the printer complain ? 

Too often codperation between printer and cus- 
tomer ceases upon delivery of job. The former 
argues that he has done his work and it is none of 
his business what becomes of it afterward. This is 
a grave mistake. If the result was a failure it is for 
the printer’s interest to find out the reason. If, on 
the contrary, it was a success, it is a pleasure to 
know it. In either case, with the job before him and 
the result, the printer is in a position to make intel- 
ligent suggestions as to the best method of treating 
the next work, and no one would be quicker to appre- 
ciate this fact than his customer. 

One of the most successful publishing houses in 
the country has stated that they consider it good 
business when they receive replies from six per cent 
of the total number of circulars distributed. On this 
basis the printer who could take the same circular 
and make it so attractive that twelve per cent of the 
edition would produce answers, should receive for his 
work just twice the total amount spent on the first 
job; if eighteen per cent, three times; if sixty per 
cent, ten times. Surely this is a prize worth work- 
ing for. 

Nor is large extravagance necessary. An artis- 
tic effect obtained by simple use of clear-cut type 
requires talent, study and skill, yet the actual 
mechanical cost is far less than is any attempt to 
reproduce the glories of the rainbow; and the 
printer who at an expense of $25 can secure a hun- 
dred purchasers for a certain article is a more valu- 
able man than he who requires $50 to accomplish the 
same object. 

As a general rule, better results can be obtained 
by a careful study for simplicity than by bad taste 
and elaboration. For the former brings from the 
reader a sense of respect, the latter ridicule; and 
while, no doubt, it would be very difficult to find 
sixty readers in a hundred who are in the market for 
the same article at the same time, yet it is a recog- 
nized fact that if a person knows about a good arti- 
cle he will buy it sooner or later or else he will 


* The printer may form his own estimate. 
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influence another person todoso. And the catalogue 
that “seems too good to throw away” has a tremen- 
dous advantage over the catalogue that has fallen 
into the waste-basket. 

Thus the sentiments expressed by the colored 
professor to his class in grammar could well be 
inscribed over the door of every print shop? “It 
tain’t so much the tale you tell; ’tis the tellin’ way 
to tell it.” 





ADVERTISING FOR PRINTERS. 

ITHIN recent years there has been printed 
considerable matter pertaining to printers’ 
advertising, and many a member of the craft has 
been helped in the preparation of his announce- 
ments by the experiments of others as related in the 
journals of the trade. No special effort has ever 
been made, however, to formulate the better meth- 
ods of advertising /o printers. The gospel of most 
of those who wish to place their advertising before 
printers has begun and ended with “Put it in THE 
INLAND PRINTER.” This is all very well, but every 
house that sells to the printer wants better ideas on 
how to prepare advertising, so that it will hit the 
printer before whom it will be brought. As the 
readers of these lines must nearly all know more or 
less about writing advertisements, and as many of 
them are without doubt better students of advertis- 
ing than the writer, the question of how best to 
reach the printer is naturally approached with some 
diffidence. We beg the pardon of any who may 
“know it all,” for attempting to throw a little light 
in the pathway of those who write to catch the 
printer’s trade, by referring to the methods of some 

of those who are most successful advertisers. 

Take the Linotype Company’s advertisements, 
for instance. These have been especially good for 
the past year, or since the policy was adopted of 
writing them to stimulate the printer to doing a 
little figuring as to the saving involved. Instead of 
saying that it cuts the cost of composition in half, 
a bald assertion, how much stronger is this sort of 
thing: “The scale of prices for linotype operators 
ranges from 7 cents to 14 cents per 1,000 ems for 
corrected matter on the galley. What are you pay- 
ing?” And this is a clincher of another sort: 
“Composing-rooms which were busy two years ago 
are now practically idle—the work has gone to 
machine offices. You can retain the type, but not 
the work.” 

Most readers will remember also the queries, 
“How do you estimate ? Compositor $18 a week to 
set 40,000 ems, or operators $20 a week to set 
200,000 ems ?”’ — and so on through the category of 
favorable comparisons. The artist who writes those 
advertisements has learned that printers are great 
hands to sit down and figure, and he just gives the 
material to figure on that can have but one result in 
the figurer’s mind. It should be worth the while of 








other advertisers in this publication to study this 
method, and see if there is not something in it for 
them. 

Perhaps the Campbell Company’s advertising has 
attracted as much comment as any that comes before 
the printer. A professional ad. man is employed to 
get up these, and he employs the sledge-hammer 
style of argument. In the first place, this advertis- 
ing attracts by the amount of space which it occu- 





MADONNA STUDY. 


Open-air amateur photo by Lee Moorhouse, Pendleton, Oregon. 


pies. This is a point which appeals to the printer, 
who has a pretty good idea of what this space costs, 
and is apt to cogitate this way: “They must have 
to sell a lot of presses to spend so much money in 
advertising. If they are selling so many, perhaps 
there is something in it for me, and I ought to look 
into it.” These ads. are full of forceful sentences, 
as “The printer who clings to his snail-like presses 
when he knows all about the tremendous productive 
capacity of the Century is flying in the face of lots 
of trouble.” ‘You don’t have to cut prices when 
you have the Century presses.” “There is a dark 
side to the picture, and that will be your side if your 
competitor gets the Century before you do.” This 
sort of talk fired regularly at the printer will have 
its effect on him. It is good advertising. 

Of a totally different kind is the Ault & Wiborg 
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advertising, which attracts the printer by its beauty, 
appealing to the sentimental and artistic side of his 
nature. It is well adapted to the ink business, and 
notwithstanding the cost of preparing the inserts 
has doubtless proven extremely profitable. But sup- 
pose the Campbell Company had advertised their 
presses this way, and the Ault & Wiborg pecple 
their inks in the Campbell way. Does any printer 
believe that either would have reaped half the 
results ? You see you have to consider what you 
are selling before you adopt a distinctive style of 
advertising. 

The ornate in advertising, the appeal to beauty, 
seems also to be specially valuable to the photo- 
engraver. The monthly pictures of pretty women 
seen in the ads. of the Electric City Engraving 
Company are bound to arrest the attention of even 
the most casual glancer over the pages of the 
medium. This is a method that can be kept up 
forever, for the stock of handsome girls will never 
run out in America. 

The advertising design competition, such as held 
by the Butler Paper Company some time since, is 
specially good for a paper house, as it makes the 
printing public more familiar with the name, and 
that is worth a good deal to the paper man, who 
seeks to be remembered whenever the printer desires 
figures from a new house. 

Walter Scott & Co’s advertising is of the more 
quiet sort, but it has an admirable feature that should 
not go unnoticed here, in that it goes into the details 
of the mechanism of his cylinders, and explains just 
why this and that device is superior. When a man 
talks details he is apt to convince, as he goes deeper 
than the reader, who understands less of the subject. 
The writer of those advertisements knows what 
printers are, and knows how to hit them. 

One might go on and enumerate many more 
methods of advertising that appeal specially to the 
printing trade, but the object of this article is not to 
form a category of the larger advertisers and their 
methods, but to throw out a few suggestions that 
may be helpful to others who prepare advertising for 
the reading of printers, by setting them to thinking 
of the method that is behind this advertising. Get 
up a way of your own if you can; if not, adopt one 
from some other line of business that is applicable 
to yours. By such means you can get the best 
results from THE INLAND PRINTER’S circulation, 
and your announcements may receive more than a 
passing glance. Try to put yourself as much as 
possible in the place of the printer, and consider 
what he would do and think under such a presenta- 
tion of facts, and what matters will influence him to 
buy, and then work out a distinctive line of adver- 
tising, and follow it up energetically, so as to 
command general attention. Then, if you manage 
the rest of your business as well, you will make 
money. 
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PRINTERS’ PRICES IN NEW YORK, 
OSING money in the printing business was the 
subject which occupied the attention of the 
guests at the first of a series of four winter evening 
dinners of the New York Typothetz, held October 
17, seventy-two members and invited guests being 
present. The committee in charge were E. Parke 
Coby, J. Clyde Oswald and Robert L. Stillson, and 
they arranged a most agreeable program. President 
Joseph J. Little presided, with Theo. L. De Vinne 
and Paul Nathan on his right, and S. P. Avery and 
William Green on his left. At the close of the feast- 
ing, Mr. Little made an address of welcome, and 
extended the right hand of fellowship to the visiting 
printers, saying, “We want you in the Typothete 
for your own good as well as ours.” 

Philip Ruxton followed with a comic song, and 
was called on for others between the principal 
speeches. 

Theo. L. De Vinne gave the first address, on 
“Changed Conditions in the Printing Trade.” His 
remarks are condensed as follows: “My recollec- 
tions of the trade in New York extend back to 1835, 
to the time when Harper & Bros. and the New York 
Sun used hand presses. We know how printing 
plants have developed, and that wages of work- 
men have doubled and trebled. But are we employ- 
ers getting any more? I think we have come to a 
point where we ought to make a break for better 
prices. The nine-hour day is coming, with ten per 
cent less product and ten per cent less profit. I can 
not make ten per cent out of the business now, and 
I do not know who can. The unions are pushing us 
for greater privileges, and we would probably do 
the same if in their place. I wish them well, but we 
have got to look after our own interests. We should 
be less at variance with each other and with them. 
It is a shame that workmen should pay $4 a week 
from their earnings to support a strike against the 
Sun, and that many employers think that they can 
not spend $2 a month to belong to the Typothete. 
We need to make new rates for our work. The 
standard rates are now 75 cents for book composi- 
tion and 50 cents for presswork, and we know that 
prices run much lower. Can we not agree to make 
these rates much higher? If the great majority of 
the printers of the Typothetz say that certain rates 
are fair, we ought to stick to them. I hope that 
other speakers will follow this idea further.” 

Joseph J. Little’s paper was entitled, “The 
Employing Printer of Today as Related to the 
Art.” He said, in substance: “This meeting is an 
encouraging sign of the times. Printers do well to 
come together on the matter of fair and proper 
returns for their work. We are too apt to do busi- 
ness like the cabmen around a railway station, strug- 
gling for orders, only the cabmen don’t cut the 
price. Solicitors lower the profits, and when you 
offer to cut the price, you degrade the business. 
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You say that if you do not cut the price some one 
else will. Not necessarily so. But why follow an 
evil example? You do not hear of printers dying 
rich, but you do hear of sheriff’s sales.” 

The speaker then went into figures to show that 
on the most favorable kind of a showing, a $50,000 
plant in New York could not do presswork on a 
nine-hour basis for a less cost than $1.07 an hour. 
To get this low figure he had to assume that the 
interest charge was but 5 per cent, depreciation but 
7% per cent, bookkeeping and collecting but $10 a 
week; that there was no work spoiled, and no bad 
debts, lawyers’ fees or Typothetz dues. He had 
calculated that present prices could be advanced 10 
cents a token without making an advance on the 
retail price of books more than a cent a copy on an 
average, and he thought that publishers would be 
willing to pay this. 

Mr. Little’s figures were discussed by Messrs. 
Joseph Gantz, William Green and J. H. Eggers, and 
all held that the cost of cylinder presswork was 
above rather than below the figures presented. Mr. 
Gantz placed the cost of running large cylinders at 
$13 a day, and Mr. Green said that he could not 
make it less than $1.20 an hour, under the best 
conditions. 

Isaac H. Blanchard expressed the opinion that 
the method of making a flat price per token was 
erroneous, that make-ready should be a fixed item 
for charge, and then add so much a token on top. 

Paul Nathan followed with a paper on “Profit, 
and How It Should Be Figured.” He said: “The 
object of doing business is to make a profit. The 
man who confuses profit with salary earned makes a 
mistake, for every man who has the ability to runa 
business can command a good salary without risking 
any money in trade. The printer embarks in busi- 
ness and takes the risks in order to earn more than 
a salary. The man who gets only a salary out of 
his business earns no profits; usually he is even less 
independent than the man on salary, for in every 
customer he has a master instead of the one master 
he would have if employed. To get at real, actual, 
net profit, it is necessary to allow a sufficient interest 
on the capital, such as it would earn if invested in 
real estate, and six per cent has been commonly 
regarded as the proper allowance for the use of such 
capital. In the printing business it is also essential 
to make allowance for the replacing of the type 
every five or six years, and of the presses every ten 
or twenty years.” 

Mr. Nathan then went into figures to show what 
a $15,000 plant should earn. His conclusions were 
rather staggering. He argued that such a plant 
should earn in ten years $66,500 of profits, as fol- 
lows: $20,000 salary for the proprietor, $9,000 for 
interest on investment, $15,000 to keep the plant up 
to date, $7,500 for the balance of the depreciation, 
and $15,000 of actual profits. The speaker closed 
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with the comment that “The printer should ever bear 
in mind that the time to make the profit on work is 
always zow. Deferring a profit is simply a way of 
losing a profit. Knowing what cost is, and what is 
requisite to the production of profit, it only remains 
for the printer who would be successful to see to it 
that the profit is never sacrificed on the work going 
out of his establishment. By following this rule he 
has a sure thing, but in order to follow it he requires 
to know what is cost and what is profit.” 

A general discussion followed, in which William 
Green said that one could not count up ten printers 
in New York city who were making money. Mr. 
DeVinne added that in the first quarter of the century 
New York had as able men in the printing business 
as now, and that many of them made money, but 
that they did not make it out of the printing busi- 
ness. The trouble then was the same as now — they 
made erroneous estimates. 

Mr. Charles Francis said that yesterday he had 
taken an order for a $275 job, and that today he was 
telephoned to stop work on it, because some other 
printer had offered to do it for $141. He called 
attention to the fact that in London the _ typo- 
graphical associations of employes and employers 
worked together. 

Other remarks were made, all in the same vein, 
on the necessity for better prices, and the gathering 
broke up at a late hour. 

Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PRINTERS’ OPPORTUNITY. 
BY F. W. THOMAS. 

OW is the time to raise prices. Machinery, 
pe type, paper and materials of all kinds are 
advancing rapidly and decidedly, and the composi- 
tors want a nine-hour day. The cost of printing is 
increasing every day, and the top notch is not yet 
in sight. The price to our customers mzst go 
up. From 1893 to 1897 were hard years, and the 
fact that every one was figuring very closely on 
expenses, coupled with the pernicious system of 
getting bids on even the smallest jobs, forced the 
price on printing below a profitable level even with- 
out the increased cost of the present. 

Even before the hard times, printers never wore 
very large diamonds or rode in very fine carriages, 
and yet there are very few lines of business which 
require more brains for their successful management 
than commercial printing, if it is well done. 

The printing business requires a heavy invest- 
ment in proportion to the volume of business 
handled. This and the great amount of detail to be 
looked after in even a moderate-sized shop makes it 
impossible to run a printing office on the principle 
of “quick sales and small profits.” Good prices 
must be obtained if there is to be any showing at 
the end of the month. 

The present rates are not adequate. They must 
3-4 
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be raised if proprietors of printing offices are to get 
the returns to which their investment, ability, and 
hard work entitle them. It is easy to do it now. 
Everything else is going up. Why not printing? 
People expect it. Don’t disappoint them. 

Is it as difficult as it seems? Of course we can 
not form atrust. There are too many printers for 
that to be feasible. Competition in the business 
can not be eliminated, but if every proprietor of a 
printing-office will get out his old limp, paralyzed 
nerve supply, dust it off, and put it in use again, 
there might be about a ten per cent raise all along 
the line, which would double our profits. 

When your customer says, “Duplicate my last 
order,” tell him stock has gone up, and those letter- 
heads will cost him 50 cents per thousand more than 
the last lot. Ten to one he is going to use them to 





Photo by Steckel, Los Angeles, Cal. 


TRYING GRANDMA’S GLASSES. 


notify Azs customers of an advance in //s line of 
goods, and he won’t think of objecting to your 
increased price. 

Do the same thing on everything. Don’t be 
afraid your competitor won’t raise his prices. Maybe 
he has had sense enough to do it already, and if he 
has not, he must do it soon or go to ruin. Remem- 
ber, your plant can turn out only about so much 
work, and if you would make money you must get 
a fair price for that work. 

The prophets tell us there is a panic due every 
seven years. You can’t raise your prices any when 
the next one comes along, and you may need a nest 
egg to carry you through it. You have prosperity 
Now. 

Raise your prices while you can. That's now. 

““Make hay while the sun shines.” 

Get that old limp nerve out and dust it off right 
away. That's now. 


That’s now. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any rele- 
vant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. Allletters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revi- 
sion. 


AN INCIDENT AND EXAMPLE OF THE AD. FAKE, 


To the Editor: LAKE MiIrts, WIs., October 10, 1899. 
An “old-time” print recently wandered into this office and 
asked for the use of our job type for a few hours, stating 
that he wished to issue a city directory. Being one of the 
“profesh,” and lacking the article which is considered the 
“root of all evil,” he was given permission and at once started 
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THE LAKE MILLS CLOTHING STORE! | 
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in by setting up a paragraph giving a glowing account of our 
beautiful and enterprising city; then taking a planer proof 
he made a rush for the business houses, laid his plans before 
the merchants, and after securing as many ads. as was 
necessary to fill his card, at from $1 to $3 each, he returned 
to the office and issued his “ directory,” the result of his labors 
being shown on the accompanying sheet [of which a reduced 
facsimile is herewith presented]. The fellow did not read 
proof on his job, hence there were many errors; but that was 
immaterial to him, as he had submitted proofs and collected 
his cash. After framing his so-called directory and placing it 
in the postoffice, the directory man left for greener fields (yet 
I can hardly say that), and now I suppose his patrons are 
reaping rich harvests from their directory ad. 

I took the liberty of asking the fellow, as soon as his work 
was done, what he intended doing with his directory. His 
reply was that he intended hanging it in the postoffice. I 
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informed him that the soil was soft out behind the office, and 
that I thought it would be as beneficial to the advertisers if he 
would bury it out there somewhere. This he did not deny. 

It always seems strange to me that intelligent business 
men will squander their money on these fake advertising 
schemes, especially when they have been worked over and 
over again. Had they invested their hard-earned cash in 
bills, or local ads. in the city papers, there would doubtless 
have been results; but paying from $1 to $3 in advertising of 
this kind is throwing money away, and shows that what the 
veteran showman, the late P. T. Barnum, said, * People like 
to be humbugged,” is true. WILL F. MEYERS. 








A LESSON IN “FORESHORTENING.” 





A REPLY TO “VW. M.” 


To the Editor: CuIcaGo, November 8, 1899. 

In your November number appears a letter from “ W. M.,” 
Madison, Wisconsin, entitled “The Life of a Gear Wheel,” 
and your answer thereto. Your reply was not an answer 
except in a general way. To this question you made no 
reply at all: “The effect of this wearing out shows itself in 
the roller carriage only, which then has a jerky motion so 
pronounced as to shake the building. Is the same fault also 
common to the Colt’s Armory press ?” 

Your correspondent was writing about a Gally Universal, 
and wants to know whether the fault complained of attaches 
to the Colt’s Armory press. His whole letter hinges on this 
inquiry, and you carefully avoid answering it. If you did 
not know that the Colt’s Armory press is not possessed of 
this fault, you could easily have reénforced your knowledge 
by making a little inquiry. If you did know it, why did you 
not explain the reason? That would have been a fair way to 
treat an advertiser. Now let me answer the question for you: 

No, the Colt’s Armory press does not have this fault. It 
is one of the faults that were corrected when the Colt’s 
Armory press was designed and latterly improved upon. The 
general reason why the gear wheel wears is because the press 
is not built like the Colt’s, but the special reason is that the 
ink cylinder of the Colt’s press moves in reverse motion to 
the Universal. The counterweight which you refer to is thus 
reduced to about one-half the weight of the Universal. Any- 
body will see at a glance that the friction is thus removed 
from the gear-wheel cam, reducing the wear to a minimum. 
Your correspondent was perfectly right about the reason for 
the jumping and thumping of the roller carriage. The 
heavy weight of the Universal will wear out gear wheels as 
fast as you can put them in. It always did so, and it always 
will do so. The Colt’s company had a vast experience in 
that line, and, when the change was made, the Colt’s press 
at once became the peer of the Universal. Yours truly, 

J. O. SPENCER. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ BUILDING AT THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION IN 1900. 

ONTRACTS have just been awarded by Commissioner- 

(C General Ferdinand W. Peck for a most important 

building at the Paris Exposition of 1900, which struc- 

ture will be known as the Publishers’ building. Cablegrams 

from the Paris office of the commission state that work on 
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UNITED STATES PUBLISHERS’ BUILDING, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, 


Section Interior Perspective. 


this building has already begun, and it is expected to have 
the building ready to receive exhibits early in the new year. 
This edifice will be an annex to the Department of Liberal 
Arts and Chemical Industries, of which A. S. Capehart is 
director. The building is for the exclusive exhibition of 
American printing-house machinery and allied interests, and 
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in it will be maintained a headquarters for the publishers of 
the United States. These headquarters, as well as the build- 
ing, will be under the charge of Charles H. Simms, assistant 
director of the Department of Liberal Arts and Chemical 
Industries. The building will be unique both in the charac- 
ter of its construction and appearance. It will be situated 
immediately adjoining the main exhibit palace in the Es- 
planade des Invalides section of the exposition, the palace in 
which will be displayed the manufactured products of the 
United States, such as decorations and furnishings of public 
and private buildings, silverware, jewelry, stationery, ceram- 
ics, etc. 

The ground to be occupied by the Publishers’ building is 
studded with a group of shade trees. The interior will 
resemble a large gallery, made up of a series of domes sup- 
ported by ornamented columns, the whole handsomely and 
appropriately decorated. In about the center of this build- 
ing — which, it will be observed, is to be one continuous 
exhibit hall— will be located the space known as the pub- 
lishers’ headquarters. These quarters will be equipped with 
appropriate furniture and modern conveniences for corre- 
spondence, mail, telegraphic, messenger and other necessary 
service, and will be available to United States publishers as a 
general rendezvous and meeting-place; and at these head- 
quarters United States publishers who may desire courtesies 
from the Exposition authorities will be expected to register. 

Around these headquarters will be installed the exhibits 
of American printing-house machinery, appliances and sup- 
plies. These, for obvious reasons, can not be described in 
detail at this time. It is enough to say, however, that they 
will comprise in their composite as well as in sequence form 
an exhibit which will include practically all of the very lat- 
est, most novel and efficient machinery, appliances, devices, 
methods and processes now employed in modern United 
States commercial, publishing and newspaper printing estab- 
lishments — beginning with the handling of the single mov- 
able type—in a well-arranged and perfectly equipped 
commercial printing-office; the various machines for the 
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mechanical composition of type, the latest appliances for the 
practice of electro-deposition processes, a complete commer- 
cial bookbinding establishment, introducing the latest auto- 
matic machinery for this class of work; various styles of 
embossing, scoring, mezzotint, color and book printing- 
presses, and an up-to-date multiple newspaper perfecting 
machine of large capacity. 

Newspaper and other publishers are invited to send their 
publications to the headquarters during the exposition, and 
those who intend to visit the exposition next summer are 
requested to notify the Liberal Arts Department, Paris Com- 
mission, Auditorium building, Chicago, Illinois, of such 
fact, in order that they may be registered and certified to the 
proper French Exposition officials. 

As these exhibits will be made in the structure built by 
the United States known as the Publishers’ building, they 
are requested to supply the current 
issues of their publication from 
March 1 to October 1, 1900, mailed 
postage prepaid, and addressed 
United States Commissioner-General, 
Publishers’ building, Exposition 
Grounds, Paris, France. These cur- 
rent issues will be kept on file and 
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merit than through riches alone. Since his early manhood, 
Mr. Peck has been an interested participant in the activities 
which have made Chicago the marvel of the age. He was 
for four years a prominent member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Chicago and vice-president of that body. His close 
identification with many public enterprises, local in their 
nature has not prevented his active participation in others 
wider in their scope and more general in their character. 
The Columbian Exposition, of which he was vice-president, 
had, among its official management, none more ready and 
active than he in promoting its success. He was a member 
of the commission to Europe, sent by the Government in 
behalf of the Columbian Exposition, in 1891. He was not a 
candidate for the office of commissioner-general, but was 
notified by President McKinley, in July, 1898, that he had 
been selected for the position. 

Mr. Alexander S. Capehart, direc- 
tor of Liberal Arts and Chemical 
Industries, is a practical printer and 
experienced newspaper man, and has 
been identified with many of the im- 
portant exhibitions of the world dur- 
ing the past ten years. He has lived 
much abroad and is familiar with 





CHARLES HARRIES SIMMS. 


FERDINAND W. PECK. 


Director of the Department of Liberal 
Arts and Chemical Industries for the Com- 
missioner-General of the United States to 
the Paris Exposition of 1900. 


supplied to visitors for reference, reading, etc., upon demand. 
These exhibits will be officially catalogued and entered for 
award. The title of the publication should be plainly visible 
on back of bound volume when standing on shelf of show- 
case. 

The French classification, Group III, Class 13, provides 
for an installation of reviews, periodicals and other publica- 
tions devoted to the sciences, arts, industries and resources 
of the United States. Publishers desiring to take advantage 
of this opportunity are requested to supply the commissioner- 
general with the material necessary to make the exhibit. 
This material should consist of one bound volume of their 
publication for the year 1899 or any period thereof, packed 
for sea voyage, shipped by express prepaid, and addressed 
United States Commissioner-General, Paris Exposition of 
1900, New York city. 

Hon. Ferdinand W. Peck, commissioner-general to the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, was born in Chicago in 1848, in the 
old Peck homestead, which was located in what is now the 
very heart of Chicago. He received the education of his 
early youth in his native city, graduating with distinction, 
and has been heard to say on many occasions that he 
respects infinitely more a man who attains position through 


Commissioner-General for the United States 
to the Paris Exposition of 1900. 





Assistant Director of the Department of 
Liberal Arts and Chemical Industries for 
the Commissioner-General of the United 
States to the Paris Exposition of 1900. 


the conditions there surrounding exposition work. His work 
in connection with the World’s Fair in Chicago, in 1893, is 
well known. 

Mr. Charles Harries Simms, assistant director of Liberal 
Arts and Chemical Industries, formerly publisher of the Day- 
ton (Ohio) Daily News, will have charge of the direction of 
the Publishers’ building, and will also have charge of such 
courtesies as may be extended by the French Exposition 
authorities through the commissioner-general to the public 
press of the United States. 


THE OLD RAMAGE PRESS. 

The old Ramage printing-press, formerly owned by Barn- 
hart Brothers & Spindler, exhibited during the World’s Fair, 
and subsequently placed in the Field Columbian Museum at 
Chicago, has now been transferred to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington, where it will always be a subject of 
interest to printers who journey that way. This press has a 
history which takes it back something over one hundred 
years, and is one of the most ancient pieces of printing 
machinery in the country. It was used during the War of 
the Rebellion to print Confederate money at Richmond. 
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CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 


be mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and 
addresses of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for 
publication, but merely to identify them if occasion should arise. 
No letters will be answered by mail which properly belong to this 
department. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PuHoTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.—See Process Engraving. 

THE CoLoR PRINTER.—By John F. Earhart. Price, $15—now 
reduced to $10. 

MAKING READY ON JoB PRESSES.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 
_  PRESSWORK.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. 

_ THE HARMONIZER.—By John F. Earhart, author of “The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

_ THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS. By C.H.Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 


OVERLAY KNIFE.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 50 cents. 


GUIDE TO PRACTICAL EmMBossING. By P. J. Lawlor. Contains in- 
structions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. 


Wuite’s Mvutti-CoLtor CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink—black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most 
generally in use. 40 cents. 


Because of the frequency of inquiry and the divergent opinions 
expressed regarding the causes and remedy of electricity in print- 
ing paper, and which have from time to time found place in this 
department, the Editor desires to secure the co-operation of about 
one hundred pressmen, located in different parts of the world, to 
write him their personal experience with the trouble: as to how it 
affects the operations of feed and delivery of paper at press, and 
what, in their experience, has been found to overcome its action. 
if ten or twenty pressmen in each city or town will lend their aid 
in the manner indicated, their letters will be published in this 
journal. From the deductions of such a body of practical work- 
men, a complete remedy may be found to rid the pressroom of 
its most annoying enemy. Address communications to William J. 
Kelly, 762 Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 

THEN AND Now, BY THE EpiTor.— It is natural, as well 
as useful, to allow the mind to drift into a reminiscent mood 
on the approach of fitting seasons — the ending of 1899 forc- 
ing this condition upon me, for I had just finished reading 
an extract from a very able essay by a distinguished chemist, 
none other than M. Lallement, which appeared in the pro- 
ceedings of the American Pharmaceutical Association in 
1857, which reads thus: “ #/astic Gelatin.— Gelatin is ren- 
dered and maintained elastic by mixture with glycerin, and 
at the same time becomes imputrecible. It is prepared by 
dissolving gelatin in a water bath, evaporating until it 
becomes quite thick, and then adding an amount by weight 
of thick glycerin equal to that of the dry gelatin used. It 
may be used for printers’ rollers, and for taking impressions 
of figures.” Five years after this announcement a firm 
began the manufacture of printers’ rollers from this very 
mixture, and claimed having received a patent for the same. 
This marks the actual introduction of the glue and glycerin 
composition roller. Numerous experiments were made in 
different cities to make and perfect this kind of roller, as an 
improvement on the old glue and molasses roller; but, owing 
to the moisture attracted from damp atmospheres, as well as 
other serious objections to the use of glycerin, they were 
not sufficiently successful to supersede the old-style roller. 
The intervening years, up to now, have seen the success 
which has been made with glue and glycerin; indeed, the 
popularity of the material has become universal. Rummag- 
ing through old copies of the good and lamented “Bob” 
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Menamin’s Printers’ Circular, for December, 1869, I find 
the first advertisement of Francis Hart & Co. of “The Print- 
ers’ Price-List,” by Mr. Theo. L. De Vinne. That was a 
very valuable work at the time it appeared, and was appre- 
ciated, too, I believe. I am satisfied that a perusal of its 
contents by many today would be of pecuniary benefit to 
them. If the business qualifications of men then employed 
in the printing business required such an example of detail 
and arithmetic as was so practically set out in this welcome 
volume, I fancy its importance would be more apparent now, 
by reason of the difficulty experienced by many to “make 
ends meet” in carrying on business in a haphazard way. 
Mr. De Vinne paved the way for methodical management, 
but there are others who essay to asphalt it, hence its slip- 
pery groundwork.— As I rummage further through these 
old magazines, I read ads. and see woodcut illustrations of 
R. Hoe & Co., Charles Potter, Jr., Cottrell & Babcock, New- 
berry, Montague, Degner & Weiler, Kellogg, and other 
printing-press builders; Potter, Cottrell & Babcock and 
Newberry then pushing to the front their country and drum- 
cylinder presses for newspaper and job work. ‘Today the 
pressbuilders would hesitate long before engaging advertis- 
ing space for a country press.—Here is a characteristic adver- 
tisement of as late as 1869: “Wanted, a situation at hand- 
press, by a person who has had long experience in book and 
job work; the advertiser can make himself useful at any- 
thing except at case.”— As I turn from these old pages of 
bygone days (with all their pleasant memories), I open 
those of modern date and there behold that “all things have 
become new,” including conditions and devices, and I am 
amazed at the rapidity with which these changes have been 
made. Machinery has been invented to supersede most of 
the hand expedients, and chemistry and photography have 
supplanted the skill of the wood-engraver. In very many 
places the newspaper compositor now sits at the machine 
instead of standing at the case, while the pressman pulls on 
a “brake” and sets a “mastodon” in motion which “Ccoes 
the rest.” But these extraordinary changes bring with them 
conditions which demand consideration; these are well 
expressed in the following clipping from the Pittsburg Com- 
mercial Gazette: ‘Modern machinery and modern methods 
have made many classes of work something more than a 
mere exercise of brawn and muscle. Alertness, reasoning 
and skill are requisite. With a quick eye and a practiced 
hand the intelligent workman can perform in eight hours 
more and better work than was possible in ten before pres- 
ent methods were introduced. Such work is far more weari- 
some, mentally and physically, than in the old days when 
the workman could take his time and do things his own way. 
In all the progress made in the last quarter of a century, it 
certainly seems but just that the workingman should receive 
a share of the benefits and is entitled to reduced hours wher- 
ever possible.” 


PAPER — EFFECT AND REMEDY. 

ELECTRICITY IN CoLp, Dry WEATHER.—John Galla- 
gher, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, contributes the following 
facts: “I have just noticed your invitation to pressmen to 
relate their experience with electricity in paper. While run- 
ning an eight-page Hoe newspaper press, I was troubled with 
electricity in the paper in cold, dry weather. I saturated two 
sheets of matrix paper with water, and arranged them to lay 
close to the sheet, as it passed around the collecting cylinder, 
and down the former. Simple thing.” 


ELECTRICITY IN 


How ONE MAN REMOVES ELEcTRICITY.—J. R., of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, says: “Here in Boston we remove elec- 
tricity found in paper by using a long brass pipe, '% inch in 
diameter, which has perforations like pinholes, say thirty 
perforations, through which the gas burns. This pipe is 


placed under the fly-sticks, so that the printed sheet passes 
over a stratum of heated air, which we have found removes 















ALL the electricity. We have used this method during all 
seasons of the year, and never knew it to fail. We also rub 
machine oil on the packing at the same time. The press we 
have used this method on is a back-delivery four-roller Cot- 
trell. The perforations and the pipe should extend all the 
way under the fly.” [This method is an old one, and was 
recommended in these pages a few years ago. It has consid- 
erable merit, too.—ED. ] 

Mr. A. B. Hanson, pressman in Herald Publishing House 
and Bookbindery, of Lamoni, Iowa, writes as follows: “ Not- 
ing your request in the October number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for papers on the cause and cure of electricity in 
paper in printing offices, I submit the following: With us, 
in Southern Iowa, the season when electricity manifests its 
presence will soon be upon us. During the summer months 
we are not bothered with it in the paper as it leaves the 
press; but during the cold season of the year we, at times, 
are greatly annoyed by it. We find it in the print paper, as 
well as in the calendered book, and especially in the first or 
last sheet fed from the board the second time. We are sel- 
dom bothered in the first feed. Our press and stock room is 
located in a basement, and at some seasons of the year it is 
quite damp; during most of its damp time we are bothered 
least. We have tried conducting-wires running through the 
press in different directions to the earth, with no success. 
The only effective remedy we have found is to saturate the 
tympan sheet with glycerin before starting the press on the 
first side of the paper. Even this, at times, has not fully 
overcome the difficulty. Hard stroking and much handling 
of paper makes the matter worse. We are inclined to think 
that with us it is caused by the cold, dry atmosphere, 
together with the friction produced in printing.” 

Mr. E. P. Fulmer, of Indianapolis, Indiana, has the fol- 
lowing to say regarding his experience with electricity: “I 
read in a late number of THE INLAND PRINTER an item 
wherein it stated that a party had cured electricity in paper 
on the press by suspending two electromagnets over tne 
cylinder of his press, and within a quarter of an inch of 
same. I have tried the same remedy, but it has no effect 
whatever on the electricity. I use two electromagnets with 
one ampere of current through them. Can you give me 
any additional information on the subject?” Answer.— 
Watch the deductions of experiences of others as they appear 
in this department, and send us your own if you make new 
discoveries. 

Mr. R.R. Elliot, foreman of the Journal of Commerce, 
Montreal, Canada, asks: “Can you give me any idea of how 
to overcome electricity in paper? We have been bothered 
with it at general times, and are occasioned a good deal of 
delay by reason of the sheets sticking together, particularly 
when running the backing-up form. If you can give us a 
pointer in this connection it will be very highly esteemed by 
many pressmen, and by the writer particularly.” Answer.— 
Read the experiences of others as they appear in this depart- 
ment from month to month, as an effort is being made to 
solve the problem which you complain of. 

In olden times, when papers were loft-dried at the mills, 
and finished differently from now, and when almost all kinds 
of paper and cardboard were dampened before printing, 
there was no trouble encountered by reason of electrical 
presence in the stock. New methods of making paper, as 
well as of printing, while of a radically progressive charac- 
ter, have certainly entailed upon the pressman unlooked-for 
difficulties at his end. Indeed, it seems that with the suc- 
cessive steps made in developing the art of printing, these 
successive steps have been laid much HIGHER for the press- 
man than for any others employed in the allied branches. 
With the evolution of prodigious and intricate printing 
machinery (in the management of which the pressman must 
now be the equal of the machinist, in addition to his skill as 
a printer), the pressman is looked to to produce work at 
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unprecedently quick speed, and give quality as well. While 
welcoming improved methods and appliances in this age of 
progress, it may be well to carefully investigate all of these, 
as they emerge from the primary state, before actual accept- 
ance. Many master printers are too apt to receive with 
hearty favor representations that savor of prospective econ- 
omy and reward. Experiments of a troublesome and costly 
character are from time to time “argued” upon the gullible 
employing printer under this guise. If the competent press- 
man was oftener made the confidant of the employer before 
undertaking new mechanical ventures, it would prove advan- 
tageous to both. In the production of printing, it matters 
not what quality or kind, the pressman holds the “pulse,” 
and necessarily knows more about the modus operandi of the 
product than any one else associated with the several depart- 
mental details. Then the pressman must always make up 
for “lost time” in other departments, irrespective of making 
due preparation of press for the work submitted to him to 
perform. He must, in addition, take his chances with elec- 
trically charged stock, badly coated paper, inferior or unsuit- 
able ink and rollers, bad plates, shallow engravings, dark 
and foul workroom, inexperienced and cheap hire as assist- 
ants, and a dozen or more other drawbacks which mate- 
rially interfere with his ability to render satisfactory resuits. 
Irrespective of these daily handicaps, the pressman of today 
welcomes and recognizes the progress of the art of printing, 
so evident at this the closing of 1899.— EpITor. 

AN UNNECESSARY COMPLAINT.—A Reader, located in 
San Diego, California, has forwarded two neatly executed 
business cards, and has this to say about the printing: 
* Herewith, I mail you a card run in two colors. You will 
notice that where the blue ink works over the red ink, it rubs 
off. Vaseline was mixed with the red ink to prevent “ pick- 
ing” the surface of the stock. Will you please inform me 
how I could have prevented this?” Answer.— The printing 
is all right ; the blue does not rub off the red ground. You 
have, simply, been impatient and not given the blue a 
chance to dry. The specimens received are as permanent as 
possible, so much so, indeed, as to defy removal. To have 
dried the blue quicker, a few drops of copal or dammar 
varnish added to the blue ink would have been sufficient to 
produce the result. 

SLURRING ON A GORDON JOBBER.—H. P., of Checotah, 
Indian Territory, has sent a sample of printing, regarding 
which he writes: “Enclosed please find specimens of work 
done on our 8 by 12 C. & P. Gordon jobber. Can you tell 
me what causes it to print as though the letters were outline 
or two impressions? It does not do this on every impres- 
sion—some are more than others. Our press is compara- 
tively new; the impression screws are set true, I believe.” 
Answer.— A personal answer has been sent to this corre- 
spondent, but it would be advantageous to read the advice 
given to D. W. B., of St. Joseph, Missouri. We impressed 
upon H. P. the use of the press grippers. It is possible, 
however, that the small stud, which runs in the large gear 
wheel, has become worn down or flat in places, in which case 
it will be necessary to renew with a new one. 


PRINTING ON Bonp PapErRs.—E., of Alameda, California, 
writes: “In your ‘Pressroom Queries and Answers’ will 
you kindly answer the following questions? What kind of 
make-ready and what kind of ink should be used in printing 
on bond paper like enclosed letter-head ? How can I avoid 
having the impression show on the back of the paper? I 
have had much trouble with this kind of work and have tried 
several kinds of ink, etc., but have not been able to get good 
clear impressions.” Answer.—Use $1 a pound “Bond 
Paper,” black; it is a special ink prepared for use on bond 
and insurance policy paper, book headings and hard-sur- 
faced paper generally, where quick-drying results are 
desired. It is an intense black with a bright luster. 
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Medium hard-packing is best for make-ready, in order to be 
easy on type faces and to impress the ink solidly into the 
interstices of the bond stock. There is no serious objection 
to the impression showing slightly on the back of bond 
papers —there is objection if shown on the back of smooth 
finished stock. To print on bond paper without showing 
impression on the back, the tympan and make-ready must 
be hard and the detail of the form brought out skilfully. 


DESIGNING, PRINTING AND EMBOSSING FOR HATTERS.— 
Perhaps few of our many readers are aware of the magnitude 
of this branch of industry, we have therefore selected the 





Photo by L. Schreiber, West Bend, Wis. 


MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES. 


following interesting article on this subject from the San 
Francisco (Cal.) Post of late date: 


Hatters’ printing, which is the printing of names, trade-marks and 
other designs upon hat tips and sweat leathers in hats, and upon the labels 
used on hat boxes, is a business by itself. The hat tip, or crown lining of 
a hat, is sometimes made of paper, oftenest of satin. In a silk hat and 
in some stiff hats the tip covers the entire interior of the crown above the 
sweat leather; in straw hats the tip is very often composed of a broad 
strip of satin upon a lace crown lining. Many stiff hats, and most soft 
hats, are now finished without tips, in which case the trade-mark or name 
is printed on the sweat leather. 

Tip printing is done from brass dies, and in the finest work from steel 
plates. These dies and plates are made in very great variety. Ina large 
establishment devoted to hatters’ printing there might be found 30,000 dies 
and 10,000 steel plates. Proof impressions of this great number of dies 
and plates fill many huge ledger-like volumes, upon whose pages they are 
secured as in scrapbooks. There are throughout the country thousands 
of retailing hatters, each having a separate die of his own, with which the 
tips of the hats he sells are printed; some hat jobbers have many dies, 
including dies of trade-marks and designs for special lines of goods. All 
these dies and plates, however varied and widely distributed their owner- 
ship may be, are kept in the establishment of the printer, ready for use on 
occasion. The owner pays for the engraving of the first die, the cost 
varying according to its elaborateness; if a die or plate becomes worn 
and anew die becomes needed the printer supplies it. 

In the large hatters’ printing establishments everything pertaining to 
the business is done, including the designing and engraving of the dies and 
plates, as well as the printing from them. Some designs, the trade-marks 


of old-established houses, become familiar from long-continued use. As 
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dies and plates wear out they are simply replaced, the design continuing 
the same. On the other hand, every year, for one reason and another, 
many designs go out of use, and finally the dies are destroyed; but every 
year there are produced for individual dealers and for general trade pur- 
poses thousands of new designs, so that the number of dies and plates on 
hand at the printer’s is always great. These designs, aside from those 
made for individual hatters, include a very great variety of subjects. 
Thus there might be seen printed on hat tips locomotives and horses and 
anvils, and many other things; and any name or object of public interest 
at the moment is likely to be reproduced inside of hats. Almost every hat 
worn bears within it printing in some form. If the hat has no tip it 
appears on the sweat leather, and it may also be in such a hat upon what 
is called a sticker, this being a piece of paper, cloth or leather, in outline 
of the exact shape and size of the die, upon which are printed the dealer’s 
trade-mark and name, the sticker being placed in the center of the crown 
of the hat. 

The retail hat dealer, if he desires a distinctive trade-mark or name 
design to appear in the hat he sells, sends to some big hatters’ printing 
establishment for a design; he sends, perhaps, a suggestion of his own, 
or it may be that he relies upon the designer of the printing establish- 
ment. One or more designs are made and submitted to him for approval. 

Tips are printed in gold leaf, in silver leaf and in aluminum leaf, and 
in ink in various colors; sometimes they are printed in combinations of 
metals with combinations of colors. Most commonly, however, they are 
printed in a single metal or color. All sweat leathers are printed in one 
or another of the metals. 

Many hat tips printed from dies engraved here are exported to Canada 
for use in hats that are finished there, and there are also made here 
suitable dies from which are printed hat tips for hats exported to South 
America. 

PRINTING ON ALUMINUM.—T. & W., of Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, and a couple of other correspondents elsewhere are 
anxious to learn how to print on aluminum. Here is what 
T. & W. write: “Can you enlighten us in regard to printing 
on satin finish sheet aluminum? Can it be done on an ordi- 
nary printing-press ? Some firms advertise to do this. We 
have a demand for this work and have been unable to find 
the secret, if any. I have hunted through THE INLAND 
PRINTER for several years back, but have found no light, 
except several articles on printing from aluminum plates.” 
Answer.— The writer is not familiar with any effective 
method of printing on aluminum sheets on the ordinary 
letterpress printing machine. A system of doing such work 
is employed on rotary lithographic printing-presses for print- 
ing from aluminum plates instead of stone. Such machines 
have two cylinders: a plate cylinder and a printing cylin- 
der —the plates fitting the curve of the cylinders. Printing 
on the prepared face of aluminum plates is done by transfer, 
an impression being taken on the hard tympan of the print- 
ing cylinder, the plate is then fed in on the following impres- 
sion, the plate being covered on the back with an ordinary 
sheet of paper. Special ink and a hot drying apparatus are 
necessary for hard and quick drying. The process might be 
utilized on any strong printing-press, following the sugges- 
tions here given. The tympan must be even and rigid, and 
the make-ready securely covered under one or two sheets of 
smooth hard paper. 


SLURRING ON A PLATEN PREsS.— D. W.B., of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, has sent a printed sheet, the form of which meas- 
ures 10 by 16% inches, which has been worked on a 12 by 18 
C. & P. press. The work is badly slurred. He writes: “In 
looking over your journal I see that you state that you will 
answer any questions concerning the printing business. We 
have al2 by 18 Chandler & Price job press that slurs. I have 
tried everything that Ican think of, but can not overcome 
the slurring. I have tried both lowering and raising; first 
one end of the platen and then the other; then with the 
platen level, also high with less tympan. I have tried both 
overlays and underlays, and, finally, had the press put on a 
perfectly level base. With all this, it still slurred in the same 
place. On small or medium-sized forms it does not slur at 
all; but on large, full forms it always slurs. The press is a 
new one, which runs at 1,200 an hour.” Answer.— The 
impression on the specimen sent shows that a trifle more 
“squeeze ” occurs on one end than on the other three ends; 
still this would hardly produce so bad a slur as the sheet 














shows. Evidently, you have tried the various expedients 
resorted to to take out slurring, except making ready the 
form very carefully with as few sheets as would give a clear 
impression over all. These should be tightly secured under 
the bales which hold the tympan sheets, so that xo spring 
occurs on any part of the tympan. Do this even if you have 
to paste them down at the sides—excepting, of course, the 
top sheet, which should be tightly drawn over the make- 
ready on the under sheets. Do not allow any of the make- 
ready to “bulge” upward. When this has been done, set 
your gauge-pins; none of these must raise up the make-ready 
sheets. In short, have everything as taut as possible. Next, 
set the grippers —if you have a third one, use it in the center 
of the form. From the grippers run fine, strong strings 
between the pages, or use finger-extension gauges, to pull the 
sheet from the form as soon as it is released from the impres- 
sion. If you can not succeed in stopping the slurring by 
following these suggestions, then cut up slices of cork, about 
a pica or great primer thick, and securely paste three of these 
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Edw. A. Henkle, of Philadelphia, has been patented as No. 
634,819. The large impression cylinder, 1, is surrounded by 
small cylinders, mounted on spindles, 7. Printing plates are 
screwed to the faces, 12, of these small cylinders, and when 
it is desired to effect a quick change, a nut, as 16, is 
removed, the cylinder slipped off its spindle, and replaced 
with another, thus saving the time of the press. In another 
patent, No. 634,342, Mr. Henkle shows a simple hand-cutting 
device for separating tickets printed in strips. 

An oddity in color-printing machinery is the patent No. 
634,145, by E. Lambert, of Paris, France. He connects a 
lot of stop-cylinders in a row, as indicated in the drawing, 
each cylinder representing a different color. The paper is 
carried along by the carrier X, and after the final printing is 
delivered at the end. He does not explain how he prevents 
the carrying of color by the freshly printed sheets from one 
form to the next. 

Edward Bierstadt and Theo. B. De Vinne have taken 
out patent No. 634,259, on the gelatin process overlay, with 























No. 634,311 
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on each gripper—one at the top and bottom of each grip- 
per and one in the center of the same. These will act as a 
cushion to press back the printed sheet to the tympan and 
clear the face of the form the instant the bed and platen 
recede from each other. These suggestions relate to heavy 
and full forms of cuts and type. Oftentimes, irregularities 
in the height of cuts produce slurring that is vexatious; in 
such cases, it is wise to take such cuts out of the form and 
plane down the bases to permit of mounting them to type 
height. To be candid with you, it is our opinion that you 
have endeavored to get too much out of your press, both in 
size of form and speed quoted by you. A stronger machine 
would meet the case much easier. Get set of Knox’s Chal- 
lenge Grippers, advertised on page 311 of this journal. 


PATENTS. 


A web mechanism for a press having flat beds and recip- 
rocating cylinders is the subject of patent No. 634,311, by 
J. A. Svensson, of Washington, D. C. A and B are the sta- 
tionary beds, 3 and 3 the reciprocating cylinders, and the 
line with the arrows represent the web, coming from the roll 
13. The web is fed continuously to the looping rollers at the 
upper right of the drawing, but the parts of the web that are 
on the cylinders during the time of printing are stopped, 
receiving an intermittent motion. 

An improvement in railway-ticket printing apparatus, by 
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No. 634,259 PLASTER 
which they have been experimenting at the De Vinne Press 
in New York for the past two years. It is an adaptation of 
the swelled gelatin principle to the making of an overlay 
that shall correspond with the lights and shades of an illus- 
tration, as a half-tone. A print of the illustration is first 
taken on transparent celluloid. While the ink is still wet 
this print is strengthened by dusting with plumbago, render- 
ing the lines less permeable by light. The celluloid sheet is 
then placed over a gelatin film, that has been sensitized in 
the usual way, and exposed to the light in a photographer’s 
printing frame. The gelatin is next swelled in cold water for 
about ten minutes. Being then dried, a cast is made from it 
in plaster of paris. This plaster cast when it sets forms a 
matrix from which an overlay of soft gutta-percha is made 
by pressure. The gutta-percha sheet is backed with paper 
and constitutes the overlay. It is thickest in the dark parts, 
and very thin in the light parts, and being somewhat elastic, 
gives perfect results. The difficulties of shrinkage have 
been entirely overcome. ‘The illustration shows the plaster 
matrix, and the gutta-percha sheet that forms the overlay. 
CAN NOT KEEP HOUSE WITHOUT IT. 

Enclosed find $2 for another year’s subscription. Can not 
keep house without THE INLAND PRINTER. Our library 
table would be incomplete without it.— A. Wintemberg, The 
Cleveland Printing & Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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BY AN EXPERT. 


Under this heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical information, notes and queries, relating to type composition 
by machinery. The latest inventions will be published, and the 
interests of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously culti- 
vated. All matters pertaining to this department should be ad- 
dressed to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, in order to secure prompt attention. 


The following list of books is given for the conveniepce of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR'S CoMPANION.—A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 


THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.—By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago and New York. 

EACH successive year finds advances made in the com- 
posing-rooms— prodigious advances—as to the methods of 
rapid and economical setting of type. A great industry has 
been undergoing a revolution, and within a few years more 
the change will be complete and universal. Hand composi- 
tion of straight matter iseven now a thing almost of the past, 
and that the ad. and display branches shall also be invaded 
is among one of the reasonable possibilities of the near 
future. In surveying the different attempts to produce 
printing surfaces by machinery one can not but admire the 
versatility of man’s ingenuity. The phenomenal success of 
one of these methods has spurred the inventors to fathom 
the mysteries of mechanics to almost the limit in endeavor- 
ing to secure a portion of the harvest which is being reaped 
by this revolution. And each succeeding year sees one or 
more of these inventions nearer completion. During the 
past year the Unitype Company has succeeded in the wonder- 
ful task of not alone conceiving a new machine—the Sim- 
plex — but also of actually having it in practical operation in 
a number of our offices, while the Lanston has made far 
greater progress during the past twelve months than during 
any previous period, due, of course, to the greater perfection 
of that ingenious machine and also to the greater demand 
for composing-machines of this construction. The Goodson 
has also made great headway in preparing to go upon the 
market; a strong financial company has been formed, active 

and pushing officers have been selected, and during the next 
twelve months we may expect to see this machine very much 
in evidence. The Johnson machine is receiving its finishing 
touches, and during the past year a new and ample factory 
has been completed in New Bedford, Massachusetts, for its 
construction. The Empire for the past twelve months and 
more has been undergoing great and valuable changes; a 
new automatic justifier has been perfected and it is again 
ready to enter the field where its friends are assured of its 
success. The Dow machine—the machine so full of promise 
to the fraternity —has been undergoing the final and detail 
preparations before being placed upon the market that is 
ripe for its reception, while the Chadwick has been awaiting 
the change in the turn of affairs when its simplicity will 
become recognized. The McMillan is also undergoing 
improvements with a view of simplifying its mechanism, 
and it is the belief of many that the time is not distant when 
much more will be heard and known of this machine. Dur- 
ing the past year the Botz device has been almost perfected, 
and its merits will soon be ready for testing. Reports also 
have been heard from time to time of the great changes 
being made and contemplated in the St. John Typobar. A 
large number of new ideas for the composing of type have 
had their birth during the past year. Many of these are in 
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such a crude state as to leave the ideas of their originators 
very much obscured. An exception to this, however, is in 
the case of the Cochrane Logotype. Mr. Cochrane has 
given this method such indefatigable and intelligent atten- 
tion that the Logotype will undoubtedly be a revelation to 
the industry. The past twelve months has witnessed the 
passage of the unparalleled and marvelous Paige machine to 
a new resting place—in the Cornell University, it having 
been purchased by Mr. P. T. Dodge, president of the Lino- 
type Company, and presented to that institution. Possibly 
the greatest energy which has been displayed among the 
many different companies has been evidenced in the Lino- 
type Company in improving and perfecting its machines 
for the book and job trade. During the year the company 
has issued the two-letter matrix to enable the setting of 
italics and small caps from the keyboard, and the universally 
adjustable mold, which is adjustable to any measure from 
30 ems pica and under, and to any body from agate to 
13-point. Aside from these two very valuable devices a 
large number of detailed improvements have been adapted. 
In conclusion, it may be said that the accomplishments of 
the past year in the typesetting machine industry are but the 
skirmish work for the greater results which we may expect in 
the succeeding year. 

Ir is reported that the Goodson Graphotype Company has 
sold the use of its patents for England to a London syndicate 
for $1,000,000. 

THE reports from the various typesetting machine com- 
panies shows that “relief from excessive cost of hand compo- 
sition” is rapidly nearing complete realization. 

THE New York JVor/d has just put in five more linotypes, 
making sixty-seven in all. This gives the Wor/d the largest 
number of machines in one plant in the country. 

Acu Pasua, a Turkish inventor of considerable local 
fame, committed suicide. It is alleged this act was due to 
the difficulties he encountered in attempting to make a type- 
setting machine that would produce the Turkish characters. 

Tuat this is becoming a thorough typesetting machine 
age is evidenced by the fact that an office which pays its 
female compositors but 1214 cents per thousand ems has 
ordered a machine and “hopes thereby to reduce the cost of 
composition.” 

LINOTYPE MEASUREMENT.—I. R. C. writes: “Kindly 
advise what the rule is for measuring}matter from the lino- 
type — minion face cast on long primer body. Is it measured 
minion or long primer?” Answer.—It is usually measured 
minion one way and long primer the other. 

THE last quarterly meeting of the Connecticut Editorial 
Association was held at the Allyn House, Hartford, October 
3. At the close of the meeting quite a number of those 
present accepted an invitation to visit the factory of the 
Unitype Company, at Manchester, Connecticut. 

Mr. Jonun H. EnGiisu, of the Nodaway Democrat, 
Maryville, Missouri, after a week’s experience with the Sim- 
plex machine, got up 2,700 ems of 8-point per hour. An 
operator on a Simplex machine in the office of the Swaday 
Globe, Hartford, Connecticut, on four successive Saturday 
nights made the following showing: Eight hours, 27,473; 
seven and one-half hours, 26,978; eight hours, 28,393 ; seven 
and one-half hours, 25,020, respectively, making an average 
of 3,478 ems an hour. 

IN a large order of type like that which Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler recently received from the Government Printing 
Office there are some interesting figures to be made. Thus, 
in the 100,000-pound font of 10-point there are 6,400 pounds 
of lower-case e’s alone; reckoning 471 of these letters to the 
pound, there are 3,014,400 letters, and this number of e’s laid 

end to end would extend 43 miles. The 100,000 pounds con- 
tain 40,800,000 individual type, and these laid end to end 
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would reach 591 miles. The font, if set into 13-em measure, 
solid, would make a column 3% miles long; if leaded with 
2-point leads, 4; 5 miles long. One man would, on one 
machine, work nearly four months steadily in casting the 
lower-case e’s. And all this type must be cast one piece at a 
time. 

ANOTHER LINOTYPE RECORD.— All publishers are inter- 
ested in knowing what can be done on the different typeset- 
ting machines, and while the phenomenal records made in 
trials of speed do not show what can be expected from ordi- 
nary operators upon regular work, still they do show that so 
far as the linotype is concerned its speed is far greater than 
any operator’s ability to manipulate the keyboard. On 
October 4, William A. Stubbs, a compositor on the Balti- 
more Sw, broke the world’s record for machine typesetting 
in a contest for a wager of $700 with William Duffy, of the 
Philadelphia /uguirer. The contest was held in the Phila- 
delphia 7zmes composing-room. Stubbs worked 5 hours 











WILLIAM A. STUBBS. 


and 33 minutes, and set a total of 2,471 nonpareil lines, con- 
taining 66,717 ems of corrected matter, an average of 12,021 
ems an hour. Duffy worked 5 hours and 21 minutes, and 
set 2,038 nonpareil lines, containing 55,026 ems, making an 
average of 10,200 ems an hour. ‘Toward the finish Stubbs’ 
machine was run at a speed of 9% lines per minute, which 
would produce 15,000 ems an hour. To give one an idea of 
the work performed at this contest it must be stated that the 
corrected matter set by Stubbs in a trifle over 5% hours 
equals about 10% columns of solid reading-matter of the 
average metropolitan journal, and with the usual display and 
subheads would fill nearly two entire pages; or, to further 
illustrate, a 27-em nonpareil line will average 40 single let- 
ters and spaces — each one requiring a distinct action of the 
keyboard to bring forth a matrix or a space — thus, in pro- 
ducing 2,471 lines, there were 98,840 distinct motions, and 
the matrices and spaces were gliding through the machine 
at the rate of 297 per minute. The previous record was 
10,800 ems an hour, made in St. Louis Post-Dispatch office 
four years ago. 

Ir is gratifying to publish the following partiai list of 
offices which are using the Simplex machine, manufactured 
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by the Unitype Company. It proves that the merits of this 
machine are of the substantial sort, as was stated in this 
department when the Simplex was first mentioned: TZ7mes, 
Watertown, N. Y.; Press, Portland, Me.; Journal, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Zimes, Muncie, Ind.; 7elegraph, Painesville, 
Ohio; 7imes, Dowagiac, Mich.; News, Lincoln, Ill.; Herald, 
Lincoln, Ill.; 7zmes-Citizen, Urbana, Ohio; Globe, Hagers- 
town, !Md.; Half-Weekly Herald, Manchester, Conn.; Berk- 
shire Courier, Great Barrington, Mass.; Oakland Journal, 
Pontiac, Mich.; Courier, Chatham, N. Y.; /ron Ore, Ishpem- 
ing, Mich.; Chicago Dairy Produce, Chicago; Farmer’s 
Friend, Mechanicsburg, Pa.; Fosterlandet, Chicago ; Brandow 
Printing Company, Albany, N. Y.; Nordiske Blade, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Newspaper Union, Vicksburg, Miss.; News, 
Greenwich, Conn.; Chronicle, Morristown, N. J.; ag/le, 
Macomb, IIl.; Reporter, Marshall, Minn.; Courier, East 
Grand Forks, Minn.; Courier, Toms River, N. J.; Democrat, 
Marysville, Mo. 

OTTMAR MERGENTHALER, inventor of the linotype ma- 
chine, died on October 28, 1899, at his home in Baltimore, 
Maryland, of consumption, aged forty-five years. For a 
number of years he had been making a brave struggle 
against disease and did not despair of recovering until a few 
weeks before his death. A widow and four children survive 
him, and these are left in comfortable circumstances. Mr. 
Mergenthaler was of Swiss parentage and was born in Wur- 
temburg, Germany, on May 10, 1854. He early displayed a 
wonderful aptitude for mechanics and became an apprentice 
in a watch and clock factory at the age of fourteen. In 1872 
he came to America virtually penniless, and drifted to Wash- 
ington, D.C., and later to Baltimore. In 1876 he began work 
on what was eventually to result in the production of the lino- 
type. In July, 1884, he had completed the machine enough 
to give it a test. He continued improving the machine until 
1885, when a controlling interest was bought by a syndicate 
composed of a number of wealthy gentlemen. The price 
paid was $300,000, and, it is said, was the largest ever paid in 
this country for an interest in an invention which had not 
yet earned accent. Mr. Mergenthaler acquired large amounts 
from this syndicate in his subsequent dealings and from roy- 
alties, but in 1891 an improved linotype machine was brought 
out, and since that time Mr. Mergenthaler had little to do 
with the new devices which have gone so far to perfect this 
machine. His royalty interests will continue to his heirs. It 
was not generally known by the public that, in a later agree- 
ment which Mr. Mergenthaler made with the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, “all typesetting machine inventions 
which he would make during his life were to be the property 
of this company.” Mr. Mergenthaler’s name will go down 
to posterity as the inventor of one of the most wonderful 
machines of the nineteenth century. 


WHO shall survive? He is indeed an unobserving person 
who is not daily reminded that a life, through the dire weak- 
nesses of heredity, is like a chain with a broken link. ‘The 
one broken link indicates the strength of the chain, however 
strong the other links may be. One man has been a first- 
class compositor, but as a machine operator he may be a 
failure; and an expert operator may have been a Jonah at 
the case. We are told that the outcome, however, will be “a 
survival of the fittest.” What are the qualifications of the 
“fittest” ? Often it is that an operator is considered all right 
by one foreman, while another would regard him as unfit. 
One may demand simply speed, while the other would 
require him to handle all kinds of copy and produce perfect 
work. And then, is it not possible for a man to know too 
much? For instance, a foreman engages an operator and it 
is discovered that he also understands other branches of the 
business. The foreman may be sensitive of his weak link, 
and see in the new man a formidable rival. Usually the 
foreman exercises his prerogative. In such a case it is not 














always the fittest who survives. The writer has in mind an 
office in New York with seven linotypes. The chairman of 
the chapel is an operator, and it is not exaggerating much to 
say that there are as many errors in his proofs as in all of the 
others together. His popularity is his life-preserver. He 
says that if it were not for him the proofreaders would have 
nothing to do, and that one reader is indebted to him for a 
situation, all of which furnishes a stock of jokes that never 
grow old. Understand, too, that the man draws his $24 per 
week— and that’s no joke. Cases of this kind are so numer- 
ous that we are compelled to believe that something besides 
fitness is essential— and that is personality. We frequently 
hear it put in this way: “If my proofs were as dirty as 
’s, I would be fired before the end of the week — but, 
then, it’s his disposition that saves him.” It is unfortunate 
that all are not endowed with a smiling face, an unassuming 
bearing, and the other arts of diplomacy. 





THE New York Trade School had two linotypes in the 
printing department as a part of the course, but discontin- 
ued that feature two years ago. Following are the reasons 
as given by Mr. H. V. Brill, general manager of the school, 
which may be of interest to those who have made inquir- 
ies in that regard: “There are several reasons why we 
discontinued the course of instruction on the linotype, chief 
of which was its tendency to destroy — as far as the printing 
class is concerned — the main object of the school, namely, 
to furnish a thorough foundation, or groundwork, on which 
the apprentice and beginner can build their future careers as 
mechanics. Every applicant for admission to the printing 
class wanted to learn the linotype only, regardless of whether 
he was fitted by previous training to undertake the course on 
the machine. The linotype part of the course so completely 
overshadowed everything else that we had very few appli- 
cants of the kind we aimed to have our course benefit. 
While we would like to have provided a course in linotype 
work for printers, to do so would require an outlay for a 
plant which we can not afford.” 


Mr. LorENzo Dow, the father of Alexander Dow, inventor 
of the Dow composing-machine, died on October 13, 1899, at 
his home in New York city, aged seventy-two years. Mr. Dow 
had been a great sufferer for years, but by exerting his almost 
indomitable will-power, he concealed his sufferings from his 
numerous friends to whom he always appeared light-hearted 
and full of ambition. He was born in Paris. When the gold 
fever broke out in 1849 he went to the Pacific Coast and for 
several years he was engaged there in prospecting for and in 
operating mines. He then crossed the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains and pitched his tent on the alkali lands, which are now 
covered by the business part of Virginia City. He became 
interested in the silver mines of that region and contributed 
largely to their development. Later he settled in Kansas. 
He became prominent in its early struggles and was active in 
the free-soil agitation. He was the first mayor of Topeka, 
Kansas, and for many years he was a member of the Supreme 
Court of Kansas. During the civil war Mr. Dow was an 
inventor and was engaged in the manufacture of a water- 
proof cartridge. It was known as the Dow cartridge and was 
used extensively in the army for muzzle-loading guns. After 
the war Mr. Dow went to South America, where he engaged 
in several mining enterprises. He also conducted a consid- 
erable business in the exportation of mahogany and of other 
native woods. Returning to this country, Mr. Dow settled in 
Colorado, where he again engaged in mining. The town of 
Silverton was largely developed through his efforts. A few 
years ago he turned his attention to inventing a typesetting 
machine, but, discovering that he was working upon a wrong 
theory, he abandoned the enterprise. However, this fact has 
confused many persons interested in the machines who im- 
agine even today that the present meritorious Dow machine 
was the work of the deceased, which, in fact, is not the case. 
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THE WICKS TYPECASTING MACHINE.—If we may judge 
by the inquiries that we receive from both home and foreign 
subscribers, and others who are interested in printing mat- 
ters, regarding the Wicks typecasting machine, a good deal 
of misapprehension exists in some quarters as to what the 
machine really is, and what it is capable of doing. 
Curiously enough, although it has been described in our 
own columns and those of other trade journals, many 
printers are in the belief that the machine is a typesetter; 
others, again, have some hazy notions of a typecaster and 
setter combined, that can be used in the printing-office in a 
similar manner to a linotype. We can correct these mis- 
taken ideas at once by saying that the Wicks machine is sim- 
ply an appliance that casts printers’ types at a high rate of 
speed, thus greatly cheapening the production. It is not 
sold to printers, but is worked by the company that holds 
the patent rights, and the product sold at prices that at the 
same time give handsome profits to the company, and are 
much lower than those of the usual typefounder. ‘There is 
a Wicks typesetting machine as well, but that has been 
before the trade for years, and is an entirely independent 
appliance that may be used with the Wicks or any other 
founder’s type, by those who advocate mechanicai type- 
setting. As illustrating what the machine is capable of, we 
may give a resumé of a few of the facts concerning it which 
may have escaped the attention of our readers in previous 
notices of it. The machine delivers perfectly finished type 
twenty times as fast as the ordinary machines, and at one- 
twentieth of the cost. Whereas the speed of an ordinary 
typecasting machine is about 3,000 per hour, the speed of pro- 
duction by the Wicks machine is 60,000 per hour; and this 
speed may be, and has been, exceeded without straining the 
machine. The advantages of the machine are, however, not 
confined to the speed and economy of production. An ordi- 
nary typecasting machine can cast only one letter at a time, 
and makes nine movements in the act of casting. In many 
instances the type is even then unfinished. The Wicks 
machine casts 100 types of all sorts and sizes by a single 
revolution, and delivers them finished and arranged in line 
ready for use. An ordinary typecasting machine can not 
be changed from the casting of one letter to another without 
requiring very careful adjustment — an operation that occu- 
pies the attendant for some time. The change from any one 
letter to another is made in the Wicks machine in two min- 
utes. Inasmuch as there are 350 letters in a complete font, 
facility in the changing of the matrices is an important mat- 
ter, and the saving in this respect by the Wicks machine is 
great. The ordinary typecasting machine requires to be 
heated up to a given temperature before it can produce good 
letter. The Wicks machine requires no heating up, but pro- 
duces finished type the moment it begins to revolve. The 
cause of this remarkable quality in the machine is found in 
the fact that the molds are always kept cold, and the work- 
ing of the machine proves that heat in the mold is not nec- 
essary for the complete formation of types. It has been 
asserted that it is physically impossible for a cold mold to 
cast type, and still more impossible for a machine to cast 
60,000 types per hour without getting too hot to work. It 
is in the fact that this supposed physical impossibility has 
been made possible in the Wicks machine that its chief 
excellence consists. It is by the adjustment of mechanical 
expedients in combination with the complete mastery of the 
thermal and metallurgical problems involved in typecasting 
that the results by the Wicks machine are achieved. Molten 
type metal in a reservoir at 900° Fahr. becomes, by passing 
through the Wicks machine, a solid, finished type in the two- 
hundredth part of a second; and 1,000 of these types, of all 
sorts and sizes, are delivered each minute. When delivered 
they are at a temperature not exceeding blood heat. As to 
the important matter of price, the company gives the follow- 
ing interesting calculation as to a newspaper. A ten-paged 
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daily paper of seven columns would require 4,184,000 types 
of various sorts, weighing 4,823 pounds. That would cost 
the Wicks Company £70 8s. to make, and it would be 
invoiced at £291 lls. 4d. The gross profit would be 
£221 3s. 4d., and as the ordinary founders’ price would be 
£466 8s., the saving to the printer would be £174 l6s. 8d. 
In this way the company and the trade practically divide 
the saving made by the invention. In cases where a book 
printer or newspaper proprietor preferred new type for each 
issue, provided the contract was entered into for a period, 
the profits would be extraordinary. Without incurring any 
capital expenditure the printer would have a supply of new 
type for each production at no greater cost to himself than 
the price he at present pays for distributing his old type, 
whereas the company would make a profit of cent per cent 
upon its outlay; and in addition to this would be able to sell 
the returned type secondhand, in column, with no additional 
expenditure beyond that for packing and delivery. The 
company would in this way make an additional 300 per cent 
profit on the re-sale, or 400 per cent altogether upon the cost 
of manufacture. The provinces and the colonies would 
be the field for disposing of this secondhand type, which 
would be as good as new, seeing that only one impression 
had been taken from it. Apart from the extreme rapidity 
and economy with which the machine produces type, it has 
been found that its product is extremely hard and durable. 
This arises from the fact that the letter is cast under a far 
greater pressure in the mold than is possible in the ordinary 
machines. The metal is injected to the molds of the Wicks 
machine with a uniform pressure of 250 pounds on the square 
inch, with the result that it is more dense, and capable of 
sustaining greater wear than ordinary type. An instance is 
given of a font supplied to the Queen newspaper, having had 
over a million copies taken from it since it has been in use, 
and it is still being used. So far only body type has been 
cast by the Wicks machine, and the specimen sheets show 
some very nicely cut faces, which are continually being 
added to. The latest is the “Punch” brevier, a font of 
which was supplied to Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., 
the printers of Punch, and from which the periodical is 
printed every week. The price of “Punch” brevier is 10d. 
per pound net, delivered in London. As to the actual 
quality of the type, it is vouched for by some of the best 
printing-houses where it has been in use, including T. & A. 
Constable, Edinburgh ; Clay & Son, Ltd.; Harrison & Sons, 
Queen’s printers; Lawrence & Bullen, Ltd., and Horace Fox, 
of the /ie/d, Queen, and other high-class papers. The latter 
gentleman has put the Wicks type to some very severe tests, 
and speaks very highly of its lasting qualities. We have 
thus endeavored to point out a few of the points about the 
Wicks machine that may help our readers to grasp its won- 
derful capacity, and for specimens, prices, and all particu- 
lars, refer them to the office and works of the Wicks Rotary 
Typecasting Company, Ltd., Friar street, Blackfriars road, 
S. E.— British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 
PATENTS. 

There are three new linotype patents to report this 
month. No. 634,536 is by Carl Muehleisen, of Baltimore, 
and is the property of the Mergenthaler Company. It is 
calculated to do away with any waiting on the part of an 
operator, in sending a quickly composed line, as a breakline, 
to the mold, as a fast operator will sometimes have such 
lines ready before the mold is cleared of the previous line. 
To accomplish this, the assembler E is made stationary, 
and, at the close of composition of a line, a pair of blades, 
I K, are introduced. The blade I then carries the line to the 
elevator F, which does not rise until the mold is clear. In 
the meantime the blade K holds the new line that is being 


composed. 
George A. Bates has patented another linotype mold, No. 


635,640, and assigned it to the Mergenthaler Company. It 
provides for the casting of slugs tapered in cross-section so 
that they can be used on a cylinder with the column of mat- 
ter running around the cylinder’s curve. The edges of the 
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slug are made with either a ridge, a, or a slot, a', to assist in 
guiding the slug properly from the mold. At 6! is shown the 
end construction of the mold for forming the ridge. 
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Henry J. Derbyshire, of Columbus, Ohio, shows in patent 
No. 635,305 a mold having a movable tapered member, H!’, 
bearing ridges, H®. These ridges are intended to separate 
lines, so that the mold shown in the drawing would be capa- 
ble of casting three lines at one operation. 

Patent No. 634,715, by E. V. Beals and William B. Nor- 
ton, of Detroit, describes a part of a matrix-making 
machine. Lines of type are set and justified, and impressed 
one at a time on a strip of moist, soft stereotype paper. To 
prevent the distortion of one line by the impression of the 
succeeding line, this device is presented: The line of type is 
in the holder A; 7 is the stereotype paper; 22 is a heating 
platen, kept hot by an electric current; 22’ is a blade for 
creasing the paper, forming the space of a thin lead between 
the lines, and also tending to prevent the drying of the 
moistened paper beyond. The drying of the paper as each 
line is impressed prevents its distortion by the impression of 
the next line. 

An interesting machine is the so-called printing appa- 
ratus of Byron A. Brooks, of New York, patent No. 635,649, 
which is really a composing machine. He impresses charac- 
ters on a strip of metal, J, that is moved along under the 
type-barrel, A, of a sort of typewriter apparatus. There are 
shift-keys to alter the position of the barrel so that it will 
give caps, figures, etc. When a line is impressed, the bar J 
is cut up into logotypes, justified by wedge mechanisms, and 
pushed into the galley. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COVERS. 


On the following pages are shown miniature reproduc- 
tions of a number of cover-designs used upon THE INLAND 
PRINTER. These indicate to a certain extent the progress 
made in the decorative covers from 1885 up to the present 
date. The earliest cover shown, that of March, 1887, was 
originally cut in wood, and was printed in a green ink upon 
paper of a greenish tone. Some years after, the zinc-etching 
process came into use, and the cover of Charles Farrand for 
September, 1893, was made from a pen-drawing reproduced 
on zinc. Covers from that time on were reproduced by the 
zine-etching or half-tone processes, except the designs for 
November, 1897, April, 1898, and December, 1899, which were 
lithographed. The designs for May, 1895, June, 1895, May, 
1898, and February, 1899, were reproduced by the three-color 
half-tone process, as will be noticed by an examination of 
these designs. But two of the artists had an opportunity of 
making a series of covers, these being Will H. Bradley and 
J. C. Leyendecker. E. B. Bird made four of the designs, 
but most of the other artists made but one. While these 
designs would have been more interesting had they been 
reproduced in the original colors, the difficulties attending 
this made it impossible, but readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
will be interested in them in one color as examples of design- 
ing. Beginning with the January number, type designs will 
be run for a time, and the compositors who have been ask- 
ing that they be given an opportunity of showing their work 
will be accorded the privilege. For poster purposes the 
designs here shown are preferable to a design in type, and it 
is possible that during the time the type-set designs are used 
the sending out of posters will be discontinued by THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 





ORDERS IT FOR TWO YEARS. 


Enclosed please find check for $4 for two years’ subscrip- 
tion in advance from date. I received THE INLAND PRINTER 
one year and find it such a great help in my business that I 
find it necessary to have it, and hope it may never grow 
less.— J. Frank Buch, The Lititz Record, Lititz, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PuNCTUATION.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

PENS AND TypES.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

PROOFREADING.—By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 

: BIGELOw’S HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographic matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

PuNCTUATION.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.—By F. Horace Teall. When 
and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alpha- 
betical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

PROBABLY no department of human activity has remained 
unchanged in its conditions and methods ever since its incep- 
tion, especially through the nineteenth century; but proof- 
reading seems to exemplify degeneration in its early stages, 
followed later by as near an approach to stagnation as pos- 
sible. In the beginning the proofreader was inevitably one 
of the most scholarly men of his day. With increase of 
printed publications came increased demand for workers, to 
such an extent that gradually the more mechanical work 
gained ascendancy in the printing-office, with supposed rele- 
gation of the scholarly responsibility to authors, usually with 
detrimental result. At no time has the ideal condition pre- 
vailed—that, namely, of having everything written exactly 
as it should appear in print, leaving to the proofreader noth- 
ing more than the securing of accurate reproduction, which 
is fully as much as the average workman is paid for, and not 
so simple a matter as it seems in the telling. In one respect, 
however, we may fairly say that present conditions show a 
decided tendency toward improvement. Now, more than 
ever before, proofreaders evince a determination — many of 
them with highly encouraging enthusiasm —to acquire the 
knowledge demanded for adequate performance of their 
critical duties. He is always the best proofreader who, 
besides having perfect technical qualification, is best fitted 
to understand clearly the writer’s meaning and to criticise 
his expression of it. One of the best possible methods of 
general improvement is the aim of this department. One of 
the purposes of the department has, from the start, been 
carried out to the best of its conductor’s ability. All ques- 
tions received have been answered with care, and with con- 
scientious avoidance of hasty expression of mere personal 
opinion. Another purpose seems not to have been widely 
comprehended. The hope was entertained, and has not been 
abandoned, that correspondents would avail themselves of 
these columns for expression of opinion on all matters of 
interest to proofreaders, especially by way of bringing to 
light all sides of the questions discussed. Free discussion, 
comprehending expression of varying opinions, whether 
merely personal or quoted from books that may not be 
known by all participants in the discussion, can hardly fail 
to be profitable. Correspondents are invited to write any- 
thing that seems valuable, and are assured that what they 
write will receive due attention, and will be printed unless 
there is some satisfactory reason for not printing it. Mate- 
rial conditions in the proofroom are particularly amenable to 
improvement, not only in the interest of readers, but even 
more for the advancement of the employers’ welfare. Some 
proofrooms are very conveniently arranged, but many are 
not. It can not be said positively, but is probably true, that 
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employers now realize more than ever before the need. of 
conserving the proofreader’s comfort, with direct benefit to 
their own interest. Certainly some proofreaders now work 
under circumstances anything but comfortable, and struggle 
against undue crowding, poor light, and other injustice. 
Such matters may well receive special attention. 


A MatTTerR oF USsAGe.—S. E. G., Baltimore, Maryland, 
criticises a fellow worker’s use of English somewhat severely 
in a letter containing this: "We have among us a printer 
who posted on the new office bellows a label reading thus: 
‘Those who uses this bellows will please handle with care, 
and when finished with its use put it in its proper place.’ 
None of us can convince him that he is wrong.” Answer.— 
Of course “those who uses” is wrong, but with this excep- 
tion the label is properly worded, so far as grammar is 
concerned, and, as our correspondent does not specify any 
particular point of criticism, but writes “put it in its proper 
place” in capitals, it is presumed that he thinks this gram- 
matically wrong. “Bellows” is given in the dictionaries as 
both singular and plural, and the bellows in question is one 
thing, therefore it is right to speak of it as “it,” and not 
“them.” Here is what the largest dictionary of English, “A 
New English Dictionary on Historical Principles,” edited by 
Dr. James A. H. Murray, says: “In later times ‘bellows’ 
has often been construed as a singular, ‘a bellows,’ and 
occasionally has even received a second plural inflection, 
‘bellowses,’ which is common in the dialects.” Thus, 
although “bellows” is a plural form, the singular form of 
which was originally used, but has not been for a very long 
time, usage now makes it either singular or plural, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 





PUNCTUATION.— W. M. G., Moundsville, West Virginia, 
writes: “In cases where curves or brackets are used, if the 
matter so inclosed makes complete sense—is a sentence — 
and does not contain a conjunction or other connective word 
which (if the curves or brackets were not used) might con- 
nect it to the sentence in which it is included, what reason 
would you give for not capitalizing and punctuating this 
enclosed matter the same as if it were a separate sentence? 
Here is a sentence, in which the connective is lacking: ‘The 
Spirit speaketh expressly [Note that he says the Spirit 
speaketh eapressly.], that in the latter time some shall depart 
from the faith.—I Tim. 4:1. Would you capitalize and 
punctuate within the brackets as here given? The publica- 
tions with which I am connected contain very many quota- 
tions from the Bible. It has been our practice to follow the 
quotation with a dash when the reference is given (as exem- 
plified in the preceding question). Is not this use of the 
dash merely arbitrary? It does not seem to come under any 
general rule for the use of the dash. Could the same be 
said of using a dash preceding a writer’s name at the bottom 
of a poem? Also, in the matter of these scripture references, 
when several are given together, what punctuation between 
them is most logical? Are there good grounds for objection 
to that exemplified in the following: ‘Also read I Kings 11: 
9-11; Jer. 11:9, 10; and Jer. 22:9’?” Answer.—No rea- 
son can be given for not capitalizing and punctuating if the 
parenthesis is a complete sentence, for all matter should be 
treated as what it actually is. The sentence in brackets is in 
proper form. Use of a dash before a reference can hardly be 
considered arbitrary, in the extreme sense that might be given 
to the word “arbitrary,” even if general rules do not seem to 
provide for it. Such usage is not uncommon, and seems 
unobjectionable. If this usage is arbitrary, the use of a dash 
preceding a writer’s name at the bottom of a poem is also 
arbitrary. In fact, the dash before the reference seems to 
serve a clear purpose — of connecting the reference with the 
quotation — while the dash before the signature, especially 
when the name is in a line by itself, is purely a matter of 
taste. Punctuation between the references as given in the 
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last question is most logical as it is written by our corre- 
spondent. Since a comma is used between the verses in one 
of the references, the only artistic and logical method is to 
use semicolons for the other punctuation. Between similar 
references with only one verse-number in each commas 
would be better. 





LATEST PORTRAIT OF GEN. WADE HAMPTON. 


During the confederate veterans’ reunion at Charleston, 
South Carolina, a few months ago, Mr. John H. Tarbell, 
of Asheville, North Carolina, secured a great many fine pho- 
tographs of historic interest, and portraits of a number of 





By J. H. Tarbell, Asheville, N. C. 


LATEST PORTRAIT OF GENERAL WADE HAMPTON, 


veterans of greater or less renown during the stirring days 
of the great civil war. Among the portraits made was one 
of Gen. Wade Hampton, a reproduction of which, greatly 
reduced, is here shown. Gen. Wade Hampton is now eighty- 
one years old, and the vigor of the true revolutionary stock 
is well exemplified in him. 


EARLY PRINTING IN COREA. 


According to a recent article on Corea in one of our 
monthly magazines, that country lays claim to have cast the 
first font of metal type the world had ever seen. The art of 
xylography had existed for centuries, and clay type had 
alone been used in Japan, but Corea was the first to discern 
the need of the now permanent and durable form of metal 
type. Each type was built on the principle of the arch, 
being cylindrically concave on the under side. The purpose 
of this was to secure a firmer hold upon the bed of beeswax 
which constituted the form. A shallow tray was filled with 
wax, the type firmly embedded init. The printer, sitting cross- 
legged before it, applied liquid ink by means of a soft brush, 
after which a sheet of paper was lightly laid upon the form. 
A piece of felt was brushed softly across the porous paper 
with the right hand, and the left removed the printed page. 
In this way it was possible to strike off 1,500 impressions in 
a day.— Chicago Times-Herald. 
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BY CADILLAC. 


This department is published in the interests of the employing 
printers’ organizations. Brief letters upon subjects of interest to 
employers, and the doings of master printers’ societies are espe- 
clally welcome. 


“TIMES AIN’T WHAT THEY USED TO BE.” 


“ The approach of Christmas holidays always makes me 
feel rather mournful,” declared an old-time employing printer 
the other day, when I sought to rally him on the greatest 
revival of prosperity the trade has ever known. I was sur- 
prised. I told him so. 

“Of course,” he added, “trade is good—very good, 
indeed. We’re working nights and Sundays to keep up with 
the rush, but that isn’t what I meant at all. I was referring 
to the decadence of the old-time friendly, or family, spirit if 
you will, that used to exist between the master printer and 
his employes, and that used to find occasion for expression 
’round about Christmas time. 

“I well remember the first Christmas that I spent in the 
employ of a printer. I was nothing but a little bit of a cub 
then, and only one of twenty or thirty hands employed by an 
old master printer in Manchester, England. The old man 
knew every man and woman in his employ, and he was 
looked upon by all the younger ones almost as a father. 
They always went to him when they were in trouble, and they 
stuck by him many a time when fortune didn’t smile on the 
business, and they helped him over many a rough place. 
Some of the men had grown gray in his service, and while 
they couldn’t put up a day’s work to compare with the 
younger fellows there was never any danger of their being 
thrust out into the cold. They were there to stay as long as 
ever they wished, and when they were too feeble to work a 
small, but sufficient, pension was paid to them by the ‘old 
man.’ 

“Of course we weren’t everlastingly fighting for the last 
cent the ‘old man’ had. There were no disputes in those 
days about ‘double price,’ and everybody worked ten hours 
a day and it didn’t seem to do ’em any harm. 

“But Christmas! Yes, that was the day when good-fel- 
lowship shined. The afternoon before, the ‘old man’ used 
to drop around and give every man, woman and boy work- 
ing in the establishment a personal invitation to come up to 
his house in the evening and bring along any of his relatives 
he might feel inclined to. And we all used to go, too. And 
what a lay-out there was, to be sure. Your modern dinners 
are not in it with them. Big roasts of beef, haunches of ven- 
ison, the plum pudding, the boar’s head and all the other 
things that go to make up the English Christmas feast of 
Hawthorne were there. And after it was over and the steam- 
ing punch-bowl was brought in, how the ‘old man’ loved to 
talk. How he took us all into his confidence and told us of 
the business of the year that was passing, and of his hopes 
and expectations for the future. And what songs we sang, 
and what games we played. And when it came time to say 
good-night every one went away richer than he came, his 
Christmas gift depending upon the success of the year’s 
business and the length of time he had been in the service of 
the house. 

* But the ‘old man’s’ been dead more than fifty years and 
I doubt if the old custom is maintained anywhere today. 
You see that was before the days of the trusts ; before the 
walking delegates and all the other new-fangled notions. 
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The times may be better now, but I don’t know—I don’t 
know,” mused the old-time printer, with a far-away look in 
his eyes, and I left him to his musings. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP QUESTION. 


The question of securing a better class of apprentices for 
the printing trade and of taking better care of their instruc- 
tion when secured is agitating the printers, not only of this 
country, but of England, and, in fact, of every country where 
the mechanical typesetter has made its appearance and revo- 
lutionized old-fashioned methods. The trade journals of 
England, France, Germany and Australia, as well as those 
of our own land, are teeming with articles on the burning 
question. 

One foreign writer, in answering the question, * How is 
the education of apprentices to be improved, and How is 
the training which they acquire in their workshops to be 
supplemented, widened and extended ?” says: 


The solution of this problem is—in Germany and Austria— schools 
for apprentices which they frequent in and during the time of their 
apprenticeship. In these countries (Germany and Austria) the law 
expressly says that apprentices must pass through a technical continua- 
tion school. The continuation schools are sometimes not much more 
than English secondary schools, renewing and enlarging the knowledge 
acquired in the elementary schools — by tuition in drawing, bookkeeping, 
and arithmetic, business methods, etc. 

But the Continent has also real technical schools. Whilst the first- 
mentioned schools are mostly supported by the state or other public 
bodies, the latter (the real technical schools) are maintained often by the 
guilds of the respective handicrafts. We take, for instance, the apprentice- 
school for printers and letter-founders in Vienna, which is kept by the 
corporation or guild of this trade, and assisted by the municipality by the 
gratuitous loan of the municipal school-rooms, use of gas, etc. The term 
of apprenticeship in this trade is four years, and the apprentice must visit 
the school three times a week, each time for two consecutive hours; the 
school hours are in the evening of working days and on Sunday mornings. 
In this school the apprentice becomes acquainted with the history and 
theory of the “black art,” and is taught the elements of chemistry, etc. 
And inthe school his practical education is cared for to a far greater 
extent than would be possible in the narrow limits of his office. 


Another writer, in contrasting past methods with those 
current today, laments the absence of proper regulations for 
the guidance of the budding printer, and adds: 


Go into some of the printing-offices at the present day, and see how 
few of the boys are receiving careful instruction! Men reared under the 
old plan can not see much to admire in the new. When lads begin learn- 
ing a business, they jump to conclusions, and often find themselves in the 
wrong box. Vexationis the natural result of this attempt to discover a 
royal road to learning ; whereas, when boys were taught their business by 
steady gradations, there was nothing to note but progress. Not always 
rapid nor good, not always slow nor sure, but progress certainly, though 
perhaps, in instances, only progress of a kind. Now we find that pupils 
do not always progress, and the volatile youths who lark about the office 
are but living in a fool’s paradise. It can not be expected that such 
stupids will master their business as thoroughly as more attentive boys 
who can be assiduous without being dull, and who can learn to like their 
work and stick to it without being either spiritless or soft. 

When lads come into our business, they do not usually pass any 
examination or special test. Either they are fairly good boys, or some- 
body knows their father, or their mother is a widow, which latter cir- 
cumstance is a powerful lift to the applicant. All concerned hope 
and confidently believe that the lad will be as grateful as his mother is, 
and he starts on his term of servitude with everybody’s good wishes, and 
his mother’s fervent prayers for his ultimate welfare—that is if sheisa 
mother in the good old English sense, and not a maternal failure. But 
the boy gets used to his new position, gets a smattering of his business, 
thinks he has learned it all, reckons how much he gets in wages, com- 
pares it with what he earns, and begrudges his master the balance. It 
takes years for this to wear off where it develops in an early stage, during 
which time the boy is growing older. This breeds discontent, which 
grows from unruliness to insubordination. Where has the gratitude gone 
to then? Where the gentle influence of the mother? And where are the 
boy’s prospects drifting to? 

If such a lad is with others sown broadcast in an office, with no respon- 
sible person to guide him, what can possibly happen but ruin? With the 
old-fashioned system of guidance and culture, more might be made of 
even such rough material, for we know of our own experience that a 
friendship grows between most lads and their tutors, if those tutors be 
worthy men, that lasts for life. The boy may have been raised in a home 
where love was never an inmate and rarely a guest, and he may be 
hardening imperceptibly. If so, and should he receive kindness and 
consideration at the hands of his instructor, it may be the dawn of a 
new life; for surely no lad is so callous but that something can be done 
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with him if the attempt is judiciously made, and when feelings of venera- 
tion and regard are aroused, as a new sentiment, the boy can become as 
faithful as a dog. 

The conclusion this writer arrives at is: “That the imme- 
diate future of the journeyman compositor is not particularly 
alluring, and for a few years the number may decrease ; but 
by and by, as the years roll on and the battle is fought and 
won by the machines, the tide will flow smoothly again, and 
a man’s future will again depend upon himself, his efforts 
and his opportunities. In studying the future of the journey- 
man printer with the idea of amending it, we must begin at 
the beginning, and unless we tackle the effervescent youths 
we get about us and put them fairly ‘into register’ before 
they start, we can not expect good men.” 

The Modern Printer (London) took a hand in the discus- 
sion by offering a reward of a half-guinea for a brief essay 
on the best method of handling an apprentice. Following is 
an extract from the paper which won the award : 

At a’time when a boy is usually apprenticed is a period when signs 
become manifest that the “boy is father to the man,” and the way he is 
taken in hand at atime so critical has a great bearing upon his future life, 
and it is obvious that a master accepts a certain responsibility in molding 
the pliable nature of the boy who is placed under his guidance and tuition. 
If he is to be a credit to his trade and to himself it is the duty of a master 
printer to see that the raw hand has a great deal of attention paid to him ; 
he should not be allowed (as is too often the case) to go on in his own 
way and‘develop his faculties as best he may until he merely becomes an 
automaton at his case. He should be encouraged to take a keen interest 
in everything he takes in hand. He should be taught to be punctual at his 
work, quick and tidy at his case, “clean’ in his composition, brisk and 
energetic in all his undertakings -—— fc boy is often inclined to slovenli- 
ness and lounging over case. He should be taught to be methodical, 
obedient, reliant and observan., and it should be instilled into him that 
with a little application of brains his work can be made an art. Itis the 
duty of a master to personally superintend and direct the work of his 
apprentice, to show him that he has a master who takes an interest in 
him and whose desire it is to turn out an efficient workman. Put a boy 
at a case adjoining that of a skilled workman, who will not be averse to 


assisting him with suggestions and examples. Teach the boy to be tidy 
and methodical, to devote his attention and thought to the work in hand. 
A word of satisfaction and praise goes a long way with a youth; it makes 
him feel proud to think he has done something worthy of commendation, 
and urges him to attempt still further improvement. 


The question is also touched upon in a recent number of 
the New England Printing Trades Journal, by Mr. Isaac H. 
Blanchard, who asks the question, “Why do the employing 
printers suffer because of the constantly increasing number 
of incompetent workingmen, especially in the composing- 
room ?’’ and then proceeds to answer it in this fashion : 


Allowing that in the calling of a compositor, as in every other mechan- 
ical pursuit, fifty per cent of the craft will be “commonplace” or average 
workmen, while itis a fact that less than twenty per cent of the professedly 
competent compositors, members of typographical unions, are really 
what they pretend to be, is it a lack of training, indifference or wilfulness ? 

The writer believes that all three of the items named are responsible 
for the conditions recited. In New York city union offices there is a 
constant endeavor to prevent a boy’s learning to do a man’s work, by 
limiting the number of apprentices to one as against every ten journe y- 
men employed, and by forcing apprentices to be nonthinking “helpers ” 
rather than independent workers under constant instruction, for every 
journeyman seems to regard an apprentice as a would-be burglar who is 
seeking to steal away the journeyman’s birthright. 

The working years of a journeyman compositor must be between the 
ages of twenty-two and sixty, and life insurance mortality tables tell us 
that expectancy of life at twenty-two years of age is sixty-two. That is 
to say, when a young man of twenty-two, who has just completed his 
apprenticeship, starts work as a journeyman, he has before him forty 
years of time in which to labor. If his term of apprenticeship be six 
years, itis self-evident that the ratio of one apprentice to seven journeymen 
is absolutely essential to even keep up the supply, and not allow for the 
constantly increasing number of men who are demanded by increasing 
business. 

But as the years roll by and a constantly increasing number of men 
are required to fill the demand for competent journeymen, the demand is 
and has been supplied with “half-rate” compositors; young men who, 
with some expert knowledge, go from one office to another, losing their 
positions ‘whenever work slacks up a trifle, because they are not com- 
petent journeymen and can only be used to advantage because of the 














necessity for help having some knowledge of the business, be it ever so 
little. 

In the writer’s own experience it is more difficult today to secure good 
workmen than it was ten years ago, and for such a condition he can see 
but one explanation, and it is the one which we have suggested. 

The thought comes “intuitively ”: “What ought to be done to remedy 
such a state of affairs?” Have every apprentice serve six years under a 
graduated pay scale, and during the last three of those years “team” him 
with a competent instructor, and the end of his probationary period would 
see him a master workman who would reflect credit on the craft. 

This remedy lies in the hands of the master mechanics of the trade, 
who have found a reasonable reception of their suggestion as to hours of 
labor made at the 1898 convention of the Typothetz of America, and can 
be sure of an equally cordial reception of any proposition coming from 
them looking to some uniform plan of treatment of the apprentice ques- 
tion. Let the organization representing the master workmen suggest to 
the organization representing the employers that they desire to codperate 
for the good of the trade, securing a uniform rule for the apportionment 
and control of apprentices, and they will be met immediately, and the 
entire matter will be thought out and settled with advantage to all parties 
concerned, and a solution will be secured which can not help but lift the 
entire tone of our beloved craft. 

We have suggested that such a proposition should come from the 
workingmen, for the reason that experience has demonstrated that any 
suggestion looking to the betterment of the workingman and his condition 
is much more apt to receive businesslike treatment and faithful considera- 
tion of its merits if given birth in the councils of labor organizations than 
if the same suggestion came from the employers’ organization. All 
workingmen seem inclined to feel that an initiative step taken by the 
employers’ organization is taken with a view to encroaching upon their 
rights and business interests, and such a plan as has been here outlined, 
coming from an employers’ association, would be much less favorably 
regarded than if it found its birth at the hands of the executive committee 
of the Allied Trades Council or the International Typographical Union. 


CHICAGO PUBLISHERS’ CLUB BANQUET. 

The October banquet of the Chicago Publishers’ Club, 
held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, was the largest and most 
successful function ever held by that organization. Mr. M. L. 
Helpman, president of the club, presided in a happy manner, 
and there was much good cheer. Song and story helped to 
enliven the evening. The toast list was as follows: 

The Possibilities of Our Club,” George F. Cram. 

“Telepathy and Its Place Among the Sciences,” D. H. 
Weaver. 

“The International Peace Conference : 
Universal?” Herbert E. Hess. 

Many impromptu speeches were also made. 
received fifteen new members. 


Will its Benefits be 


The club 


SECOND ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ 
AND PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


Like all well-regulated feasts since the days of blood- 
thirsty Lady Macbeth, the second annual banquet of the 
Employing Printers’ and Publishers’ Association of Detroit, 
Michigan, held in the spacious dining-hall of the Fellowcraft 
Club, on the evening of October 25, had its Banquo’s ghost. 
The ghost on this occasion assumed the guise of the Trust 
which threatens to absorb every product entering into the 
business of printing, if, indeed, it has not already done so. 
While all the speakers took a shy at the ghost, and while the 
representatives of certain tentacles of the Trust who hap- 
pened to be present tried to reassure the master printers by 
the assertion that in reality there “was no such person,” the 
ghostly presence was not permitted to overshadow the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion. Many of the speakers, in fact, ignored 
it long enough to tell spirited stories and to relate funny 
incidents connected with their experience as printers that 
would have put any less presumptuous ghost out of business 
entirely. 

The motto on the menu card was: “The true essentials 
of a feast are only fun and feed.” The menu itself com- 
prised all that was seasonable and good, from Blue Points on 
the half-shell to the finest Perfectos. The cloth was cleared 
to the tune of *There’ll be a Hot Time” by the specially 
engaged orchestra and then Toastmaster John Taylor, presi- 
dent of the association, set the ball a-rolling in a neat and 
witty speech of welcome. Mr. Taylor’s remarks took a more 
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serious turn when he described how the type-man, the envel- 
ope-man, the ink-man, the machinery-man, and all others 
with whom the printer deals had boosted their prices, and 
he suggested that it was about time that the printer, long- 
suffering and charitable as he was, should try to follow their 
example. 

“But,” he continued, “when the man comes to you with 
the job that you did for him last year you say to him, ‘ Very 
sorry, but everything in the trade has advanced and I’ll 
have to ask you just a trifle more for the job this year on 
account of it.’ Your customer frowns. He tells you that it 
is true that he has advanced prices on the goods fe is selling 
but he doesn’t propose pay more for the things he is buying. 
You bow him regretfully out. He goes to your competitor 
around the corner and says to him, ‘Brown & Co. did this 
job last year for so much.’ Meet their price and you can 
have it this year? Your competitor jumps at the bait— and 
that’s why we need a trust of our own, if you please.” 

All through the long list of speeches which followed, the 
sentiment that the employers needed to get together on 
prices found a ready echo. 

Mr. Theodore E. Quinby, of the Detroit “ree Press, was 
the only speaker to touch upon the question of the treatment 
of employes. He said he thought it was about time that the 
employer became something more than a mere individual to 
sign a weekly wage check and hustle around to see that 
there was money in the bank to meet it. He intimated that 
the employes in their efforts to preserve their own interests 
might take a step too far and that the employers would then 
be compelled to call a halt. 

Harry R. Winn, of Winn & Hammond, by his songs and 
stories added not a little to the sum of the evening’s enjoy- 
ment. Among other offerings he sang a topical song entitled 
“Invisibility,” describing the advantages of being able to 
become invisible at will. A verse that particularly caught 
the guests was this: 

“I’m sure it would be nice 
To an agent who stays all day, 
At the turn of his back 
To slip through a crack 
And silently steal away. 
“Should a man drop in with a job, 
You knew was a sure dead beat, 
You could give him the double 
Without any trouble, 
And quietly make your sneak.” 

Following is a list of those present at the banquet, with the 
names of the firms they represented: John Taylor, Raynor & 
Taylor; J. H. Gould, Richmond & Backus; John Bornman, 
John Bornman & Son; Charles M. Rousseau, Charles Rous- 
seau & Son; John F. Eby, Eby & Matthews; W. S. Conely, 
William Graham Printing Company; M. W. Beecher, Beecher, 
Peck & Lewis; George F. Kenney, George F. Kenney & Co.; 
A. F. Peck, Beecher, Peck & Lewis; F. R. Watson, Parke, 
Davis & Co.; N. E. Delbare, Queen City Printing Ink Com- 
pany; Charles J. Johnson, John F. Eby & Co.; R. L. Post, 
John F. Eby & Co.; Alexander S. Doig, Charles Eneu John- 
son & Co., Philadelphia; F. H. Lueders, Seybold Machine 
Company, Chicago; Theodore S. Hanna, Diem & Wing 
Paper Company, Cincinnati; J. G. Campbell, Campbell 
Printing Press Company; W. H. Speaker, Speaker Print- 
ing Company; J. A. Topping; E. A. Meiser, /vee Press; 
Thomas J. Barry, Record Printing Company; Julius A. 
Suckert, William Suckert’s Sons; Ed C. Suckert, William 
Suckert’s Sons; T. F. Willis, Chatfield & Wood Company, 
Cincinnati; D. H. Graham, Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago; 
L. F. Eaton, Peninsular Engraving Company; John S. Van 
Alstyne, Jr., Peninsular Engraving Company; Howard A. 
Wilcox, Richmond & Backus Company; W. A. Armstrong, 
George F. Kenney & Co.; Henry H. Holland, Schober Print- 
ing Company; H. R. Winn, Winn & Hammond; R. Wil- 
liamson, Free Press Printing Company; M. M. Daniels, 
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American Type Founders Company; Charles W. Lloyd, 
Richmond & Backus Company; Edward N. Hines, Speaker 
Printing Company; Percy D. Wells, Alling & Cory ; George 
William Beatty, Central Ohio Paper Company; F. S. Dress- 
kell, Dresskell, Smith & Co.; Charles F. Bornman, John 
Bornman & Son; William A. 
Raynor, Raynor & Taylor; A.V. 
Phister, Jr.; Edward Beck, IN- 
LAND PRINTER; William C. Jupp; 
A. E. Stevens, Paige & Chope 
Company; J. W. Morrison, Mor- 
rison Printing Company; Theo- 
dore L. Backus, The Richmond & 
Backus Company; J. G. Starling, 
William Graham Printing Com- 
pany; E. H. Beach, Bookkeeper 
Company Limited; Theodore E. 
Quinby, Record Printing Com- 





CHARLES W. LLOYD. 
Secretary Employing Printers’ and Pub- pany ; Thomas Williamson, Free 
’ ” ” ’ 


lishers’ Association, Detroit, Mich. 


Press Printing Company; Charles 
F. Backus, The Richmond & Backus Company. 

Much of the success of the banquet, as well as the general 
efficiency of the association, was due to the untiring efforts 
of Mr. Charles W. Lloyd, the efficient secretary of the asso- 
ciation, whose portrait accompanies this article. 


IOWA MASTER PRINTERS ORGANIZE. 


The Employing Printers’ Association of the State of Iowa 
was recently organized at Des Moines, seventy-five of the 
leading printers and publishers of the State attending the ini- 
tial meeting. The objects of the society, as given out at the 
gathering, are to stop unreasonable competition, and to pro- 
mote taste for a better class of printing. As is usually the 
case where two or three printers are met together, a ban- 
quet followed the organization meeting, at which much was 
said of interest to the craft. Mr. Lafe Young presided. 
President Franklin Hudson, of the United Typothetz, was 
there from Kansas City to respond to the toast, “The 
National Typothetz.” Among other things, Mr. Hudson 
said : 

Two years ago I might have very proudly responded to the sentiment 
indicated by the subject on the program. But since the rumors of an 
Anglo-Saxon alliance have become rife, we have extended our objects, 
and taken in our brethren of Canada. We have a’ membership of about 
nine hundred printing establishments. Our organization is based ongood 
business methods, fairness to ourselves, to those for whom we work, and 
to those who work forus. On our rolls we name the publishers of New 
York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, and all the large cities of the 
country. Two weeks ago, in New Haven, our annual convention was 
held. It was harmonious in every way, and if the Iowa organization will 
study its proceedings, I have no doubt there will be some occasion for 
satisfaction in your contemplated membership. I tender to youa mes- 
sage from another city — to the Commercial Exchange of Des Moines on 
behalf of the Commercial Club of Kansas City, I give you greeting. Our 
club in Kansas City is composed of 550 of our leading business men. We 
congratulate Iowa and Des Moines on the magnificent bounties which 
nature has extended to our great West, in this year of 1899. 

WHERE COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IS IN FORCE. 


William Pember Reeves, of New Zealand, author of the 
compulsory arbitration law in force there, is a visitor to this 
country in connection with the National Export Exposition. 
He recently explained, for the benefit of a New York news- 
paper, the advantages and the operation of the law of which 
he had the honor to be the author. He explained that the 
law had been in effect for a period of four years, and that 
fifty cases had been settled under its provisions. It had 
demonstrated the feasibility of settling labor disputes with- 
out recourse to strikes, and he had the word of the premier 
of the colony that in less than six months it had saved the 
people at least a million pounds sterling. In explaining the 
operation of the act, Mr. Reeves said : 

The act itself is confined to disputes between employers and organ- 
ized labor. It treats the trade union as the unit on one side, not the indi- 
vidual, and thus it encourages trade-unionism. The colony is divided 


into districts, in each of which is what is called a “Conciliation Board,” 
elected by employers and trade unions in equal representation, with an 
impartial person as chairman. There are no women in these boards, but 
their trade unions are allowed to use the law and benefit by it. These 
boards hear labor disputes and are empowered to summon witnesses 
and compel attendance and the production of papers. They hear the 
case and make a recommendation to the parties on their findings. 

The disputants can refuse to accept or adopt this recommendation, 
and appeal to a higher tribunal armed with complete power. 

The Central Court of Arbitration consists of three persons—a Judge 
of the Supreme Court, the highest court in the colony, and two assessors, 
one representing capital, the other organized labor, who sit with the Judge 
to assess the terms of the settlement. 

The case is reheaé.d and retried as if anewcase. The court gives its 
judgment, and then follows the peculiar feature of this law. 

It may make the judgment binding in law, or part binding, and part a 
recommendation to the disputants. 

In practice it usually makes the judgment binding, and the judgment 
is enforced in this way: 

If the employer disobeys he is liable to a fine, and if the union dis- 
obeys—that is, fails to make its members obey—its funds can be 
attached to the extent of a fine imposed. In case the union has no funds 
its officers and members are each individually liable up to 410 apiece. 

And if neither union nor its men have any money? Why, these are 
just the men who take advantage of this act in getting any sort of terms 
possible, for as individuals they are helpless. 

To the question, How can an employer be compelled to carry on his 
business on the conditions of the award of the court if those terms are 
ruinous? I answer that he may close his business; but if he continues 
he must resume on the terms prescribed. Hemight starve a trade union 
out, but he can’t starve out acourt! The awards are based on the laws 
of trade and in conformity with the market. 

The advantage to the honest employer is that he knows that all his 
competitors are paying the same scale of wages and granting the same 
hours of labor as himself. It puts an end to undercutting by means of 
sweating. 

Under this act there can be no sweat shops. The employer must pay 
his people the same wages his rival is paying the trade-unionists. 

I have been asked how the mandate of the court against strikes can 
be enforced if the workmen’s blood is up and they will not obey. 

They never get to the hot-blood point when they will fight anyway. 
This act is the ounce of prevention that saves the pound of cure. It 
begins to operate before “blood is up.” 

Under the New Zealand act the unions register in order to take part 
in the election of the arbiters. Between eighty and ninety unions are reg- 
istered under the act—practically the whole organized labor of the 
colony. They have concluded that it pays to give up striking. 

The court has in several cases differentiated between good workmen 
and bad workmen, and fixed different rates of wages for them with the 
full consent of the unions, to which both good and bad belonged. 

On the whole, the advantages gained by the unionists under this law 
have been very considerable. Times have been good, but instead of 
striking ona rising market they have arbitrated, asking for increase of 
wages because of better times, and have got substantial increases. 


“ORGANIZED LABOR” A TRUST. 


The Los Angeles (Cal.) Zimes, in commenting upon 
Samuel Gompers’ speech declaring that while organized labor 
is sometimes called a trust the name is a misnomer in that 
organized labor throws open its doors to all who work for 
wages, and asks them to come in and share in the benefits, 
says: ‘ 

Organized labor (so-called) seeks to create a monopoly, and to raise 
the price of the commodity in which it deals. This is precisely the object 
aimed at by industrial combinations or “trusts.” Nearly every trade 
union places a limit upon the number of apprentices who may be em- 
ployed, in proportion to the number of journeymen, in a given establish- 
ment. Surely, this not throwing open the doors to all who work for 
wages, and asking em “to come in and share the benefits.” But it pre- 
vents a great many young men from learning useful trades and thus 
stifles competition — and to stifle competition is one of the prime objects 
of the trust. 

NOTES. 

WorkK on the new Government Printing-office building, 
in Washington, which is eventually to cost $2,000,000, was 
begun last month. 

WiLtiAM H. Appleton, head of the well-known pub- 
lishing house of D. Appleton & Co., New York, is dead, at 
the age of eighty-five years. 

THE Edward F. Hartman Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Springfield, Illinois, to take over and operate the 
printing and publishing business of Edward F. Hartman. 
The incorporators are Edwin F. Hartman, Jay Price and 








Ralph Reed. The consideration paid for the business was 
given at $25,000. 

THE Home Life Publishing Company has been organized 
at Battle Creek, Michigan, with a capital of $10,000, to carry 
on a general printing and publishing business. 


A WRITER in the Wodern Printer, London, declares the 
best and most economical way of heating printing-offices is 
by means of hot-water pipes ranged around the walls of the 
room. 

THE Journal of Printing, London, reports that there are 
over one thousand compositors out of work in London. In 
other large English printing centers the trade is reported as 
much improved. 

LEMERCIER & Co., the big Paris printing concern, it is 
reported has paid to the French government the sum of 
$90,000 for the privilege of printing the catalogues for the 
Exposition of next year. 


WILLIAM J. PETHERICK, of Madison, Wisconsin, one of 
the oldest printers in that State, is deputy clerk of the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court. He was born in London, England, 
July 7, 1843, and arrived in Wisconsin six years later. 


ROBERT PORTER, a well-known printer and publisher at 
Bridgeport, New Jersey, is dead. He was at one time con- 
nected with the publishing firm of Hazard & Co., Philadel- 
phia, and for many years was the senior partner of the firm 
of Porter & Coates, of the same city. 


THEY do some things different in England apparently. 
The Journal of Printing reports that the proprietor of the 
St. James Gazette secured summonses for seven employes 
who recently quit his employment without the customary 
week’s notice (i. e., went on “strike”). The magistrate 
fined five of the men one week’s wages each and costs. The 
strike was occasioned by the employment of nonunion men 
in another department of the establishment. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, the New York and Chicago pub- 
lisher who failed for $359,000, gave as a contributing cause 
the failure of the paper mills to supply him with sufficient 
material to get out his books on time and the consequent 
impossibility of meeting his obligations when they became 
due, because of the absence of the products on which he 
had expected to realize. A large number of Eastern print- 
ers and supply-men were among the creditors. 


THE Allied Printing Trades Council of Chicago spent tre- 
mendous efforts on the task of getting up a petition to the 
school board to change the name of the “Lawson” school, 
because of its dislike of Publisher Victor Lawson. It secured 
the signatures of 60,000 persons. When the time arrived for 
the presentation of the petition to the school board it was 
found that the document was missing —stolen, the council’s 
officials say. And thus another great work has temporarily 
come to naught. 

THE action of the New York Svz in going into court for 
an injunction to suppress the strike and boycott instituted by 
the New York Typographical Union should receive the 
indorsement and support of employing printers throughout 
the country. It is high time for the courts to decide just how 
far a body of workmen can go in an assault upon a private 
business enterprise for the sole reason that its proprietors 
prefer to employ other workmen than those forming the body. 


Two DEATHS of employing printers are reported from 
Detroit, Michigan. Lawrence F. Kilroy, founder of the 
Detroit Publishing Company and a well-known publisher of 
religious works, died on October 9, at the age of fifty-six. 
His business will be continued by his son, John F. Kilroy. 
On November 4, William S. Ostler, proprietor of the Ostler 
Printing Company, died after a brief illness, at the age of 
fifty-six. Mr. Ostler did distinguished service during the 
Civil War, having charge of a battery at the Battle of Get- 
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He was buried with military honors by Fairbanks 
Post, G. A. R., of which he was past commander. 


tysburg. 


THE Fraternity, commenting on the last convention of the 
U. T. A., says: “The delegates demonstrated that their 
heads are level when they placed themselves on record as 
opposed to official recognition of typographical unions. 
Recognition of the union means solely recognition of the 
self-constituted right of the walking delegate to interfere in 
the affairs of the business, to dictate in matters which do not 
concern him, to breed trouble and discontent, and to make 
an infernal.nuisance of himself generally. Refuse to recog- 
nize the walking delegate in any slightest degree whatsoever 
and ninety-nine-and-three-quarters per cent of provocation 
for labor troubles of any description is eliminated.” 





Photos by Johnson, Salt Lake, Utah. 


“aA DEWEY OF THE FUTURE.” “THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN.” 





THE MASTER PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 


CHICAGO, 


About twenty of the leading printing concerns in Chi- 
cago have formed a society, which has been named “The 
Master Printers’ Association of Chicago.” A preliminary 
meeting was held on October 17, and at a meeting on Octo- 
ber 24 the association was organized and adopted a consti- 
tution and by-laws. In some respects the organization is 
similar to the Typothetz, but it includes in its membership 
only firms in the printing business, and invites no outsiders, 
such as typefounders, paper dealers and others in similar 
lines, to become members. The object of the association as 
stated in the constitution is “to foster good-fellowship among 
its members and in every way to promote the general welfare 
of the craft.” While the list of members includes only the 
larger printers in Chicago, it is proposed to admit others, and 
not make it in any sense exclusive. The desire of the mem- 
bers of the association is to have a better understanding 
among themselves regarding the cost of printing, the rate to 
be charged for certain kinds of work, the matter of credits, 
the acceptance of work from irresponsible concerns, etc. 

The following firms form the charter members of the asso- 
ciation: W. F. Hall Printing Company, Poole Brothers, 
Rand, McNally & Co., J. L. Regan Printing Company, 
William Johnston Printing Company, Donohue & Henne- 
berry, Corbitt & Butterfield Company, P. F. Pettibone & Co., 
Blakely Printing Company, W. P. Dunn Company, The 
Henry O. Shepard Company, Rogers & Wells, C. O. Owen & 
Co., R. R. Donnelley & Sons’ Company, Toby Rubovits, 
Pettibone, Sawtell & Co., A. R. Barnes & Co., and others. 

The following are the officers: W. P. Dunn, president ; 
Henry O. Shepard, vice-president ; Charles D. Rogers, sec- 
retary. Executive Committee: Andrew McNally, Louis J. 
Corbitt, W. P. Henneberry. 
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The purpose of this department is to give a fair consideration 
to the conditions in the printing trade which weigh upon the inter- 
ests of the artisan, with notes and comments on relevant topics. 


SEASONABLE FELICITATIONS, 


“A Merry Christmas,” eighteen-ninety-nine, will meet a 
more hearty response among the men who mold the types 
than it has for some time. Compared with the condition of 
the craft five years ago, the present yule-tide may, indeed, be 
a day of feasting. Then it was that the long-heralded 
machine that printers were wont to treat lightly, at last saw 
the light of day. Greeted with an air of bravado on its 
inception, it was not until the typos were actually on the side- 
walk and facing want that they fully realized the machine was 
here that could do their work. Men who at brief intervals 
only had known the lack of employment, saw but little hope 
in the future. Work, work of any kind, was their continued 
appeal— anything to tide them over night and appease the 
demands of their dependants. And in the midst of it, while 
the unions were levying out-of-work assessments, fighting 
tenaciously for scales of prices on the machines and issuing 
“stay-away” circulars, befel one of the severest industrial 
panics known to the country. The book and job branch 
let men out in numbers and ran on reduced schedules. The 
click of the type and whirr of the press were stilled, banks 
closed, cars were side-tracked, merchants put up their shut- 
ters and a dispiriting depression settled down on all sides in 
come-to-stay fashion. Relief associations at large were 
organized, employment on the streets was extended by the 
municipalities, and public buildings were thrown open at 
night to accommodate the weary walkers of the streets. 
Labor unions disbanded and returned their charters with an 
appalling frequency. That more of them did not do so is a 
marvel, and that the printers, especially, maintained wage 
conditions and actually formulated and secured good rates on 
the machines is a cause for congratulation and must be 
accepted as an evidence of their unity. 

The machine question has now righted itself, it is con- 
ceded. Newspapers have enlarged to proportions that were 
impossible under the hand system, many new papers of the 
smaller grade have been issued, and the book trade has also 
increased. The officers of the International Typographical 
Union report that there are as many members in that body 
today as five years ago, notwithstanding that the pressmen 
and bookbinders have withdrawn and formed separate organ- 
izations. These crafts have also increased in proportion, as 
well as the stereotypers, electrotypers, engravers, mailers and 
writers. 

The industrial panic has passed. Notwithstanding there 
are still many unemployed, we are enjoying what is com- 
monly called a condition of prosperity. The streets and stores 
are filled with busy throngs and the usual avocations and 
pleasures have been resumed. Laboris struggling to achieve 
results under the revival and slight gains are recorded. 
While many unfortunates are yet ready to take the place of 
those who strike against irksome conditions, still the facts 
show there is some substance to work upon. And yet— 

Panics have come and gone, and there is not a reader of 
these lines but knows we are destined to go through it all 
again. There is a strained attempt abroad to ascribe the 
present change to a change in politics, but there was no 
change in politics accompanying the panic of ’72, for 
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instance, and it was then necessary to invent another cause— 
the extensive railroad construction that took capital and 
labor away from ordinary channels, which shows conclu- 
sively that politics and panics have no law of variation such 
as is written. When the present wave is at its height, and 
those who control the arteries of trade raise the limit — 
demand a higher toll for the privilege of using the means of 
production and exchange, as is now being done gradually — 
there will be another panic. 

But meantime, “A Merry Christmas.” ‘The world is get- 
ting better as a whole, although it may retrograde in spots. 
It was at one time a crime to hang garlands on a maypole, 
to cross a river on a Sunday, to fly a hawk, to drink a 
friend’s health, wear love-locks or read the “Fairy Queen,” 
while actors were whipped at the cart’s tail. 


“BIG SIX’S” JUBILEE. 


Just fifty years ago with the current month New York 
Typographical Union was born. And having said that much 
no loyal member of “Big Six” will proceed further until he 
has added, “and Horace Greeley was its first president,” not- 
withstanding everybody knows it. There is a statue on 
Park Row which says Mr. Greeley also founded a paper 
called the New York 7ribune, but had he achieved the 
presidency of the United States printers would overlook it in 


that greater distinction of a labor agitator. Undoubtedly 
there is-a niche awaiting “the first president” in the union 
rooms of the future, before another half century rolls 


around, when typesetting machines will be run by pressing 
a button while printers recline on Turkish divans and 
descant on the days when their predecessors worked for a 
living. By that time the crop of Greeley stories, ever and 
anon appearing in the craft press, will have been enlarged 
and embellished, and properly indexed, with the date of 
their discovery and names of authors attached, to be used as 
paperweights or to subdue the Filipinos. Be that as it may, 
as fifty years back is slightly beyond the ken of the majority 
of printers of the present, so is it useless to speculate on fifty 
years hence, unless one is an expansionist and proprietor of 
a metropolitan daily. 

Fifty years ago trade-unionists met in speak-easy fashion 
on dark side streets, sneaked up back stairways, and, having 
reached the landing, expected to meet the foreman with a 
written discharge in his hand. Now they build labor tem- 
ples in prominent places, speak out in meeting, and parade 
the streets with bands of music. The foreman is also in the 
union. 

Organization was then a conspiracy, to strike was illegal, 
and invited blacklisting socially as well as industrially. It 
was in those days union printers first forgot to go to church. 

To “carry a card” then meant to do so in the inside 
pocket close to the heart. Unionism was principle and hand- 
shakers never captured delegateships. Officers fulfilled their 
duties on overtime and chased up dues during noon hour to 
get postage money. 

Members frequently read full-face beside the towel to the 
effect that “this office ran its own affairs to suit itself and 
malcontents could take warning.” About that time “back- 
capping” first became a corollary of the art and prolonged 
sessions were held on pay-day. 

Politicians did not then cultivate the union vote, and labor 
fakers had not yet been spawned. The pulpit did not send 
forth labor sermons, and the daily press had no labor depart- 
ments. 

All hail to the old-time printer ! 

Today the membership of Typographical Union No. 6 
has reached the grand figure of 5,500. It has a revenue of 
$90,000 annually, and secures good wages, short hours and 
fair conditions throughout the trade. 

It expends about $33,000 a year on its unemployed. It 
pays a pension to its retired members and expends $1,500 
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annually in hospital beds for the sick. Its death benefits 
average $12,000. Its farming venture for the unemployed 
further attests its good works, and it has now undertaken a 
Printing Exposition to celebrate its semi-centennial that will 
result in much benefit to the entire craft. 

Its strikes are few and lockouts fewer, but three of the 
former and two of the latter occurring during the past year. 

Its salaried officers are but four: secretary, his assistant, 
organizer and clerk of the out-of-work fund, at a fair expend- 
iture of less than $100 weekly. 

Its president, John H. Delaney, although of youthful 
appearance, possesses an old head with considerable expe- 
rience as well. He served his apprenticeship in North 
Adams, Massachusetts, but originally hails from the land of 
Dewey. He makes a good presiding officer, has considerable 
tact as well as integrity and determination, and displays more 
than a personal interest in general matters — qualities highly 
necessary in such a position. Although he assumed office 
under difficulties, just when the Suz had imported a boat- 
load of the enemy, no criticism is heard of his administration 
thus far. 








JEROME F. HEALY, 
President, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Typographical Union No. 6, New York. 


JOHN H. DELANEY, 


Jerome F. Healy is now filling his second term as secre- 
tary-treasurer. On taking office he found the union’s 
finances somewhat muddled owing to the negligence of 
former officers, which he immediately proceeded to disen- 
tangle, until today the union has money and can place its 
hands on it at a moment’s notice. He will talk receipts and 
expenses away up in the thousands on the slightest provoca- 
tion, and dreams nightly of columns of figures on a pillow of 
bank notes. Up to date he has not missed a day from the 
office, his only diversion being the preserving of order in the 
call-room, monument funds and hospital entertainments. 
Happily he possesses robust health and is a teetotaler, 
although no preacher. Aside from this his chief delight is to 
get home evenings and spend his spare time with his family, 
which opportunity is not always available. He has a record 
of eighteen years’ employment with the Methodist Book Con- 
cern, and if the printers have their way he will eclipse that in 
his present position. 

An influential and growing connection of the union is the 
Printers’ club. Starting in a single room, its membership in 
three months has grown so that it has become necessary to 
move to larger quarters, and a brownstone front at 105 East 
Twenty-eighth street became the location on Novemberl. On 
the ground floor is a reception-room, and back of it a pool- 
room. Then comes the library and reading-room. On the 
second floor are the club offices and lecture-room. Here are 
held entertainments, lectures, discussions and “smokers.” 
The two upper floors are fitted up as bachelor apartments. 
In the basement are bowling alleys and wheelmen’s quarters. 


Altogether it is one of the finest workingmen’s clubs in the 
country, and is a good example of what printers will do in 
the future under a system of voluntary industrial codperation, 
when the days of strikes and out-of-work funds will have 
become reminiscences. 
NOTES. 

THE California Northwestern Railway Company uses the 
union label. 

THE Ruskin Colony is now located at Dake, Georgia, and 
is prospering. 

THE International Seamen’s Union will convene at Chi- 
cago, December 4. 

THE Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences will attempt 
the teaching of journalism. 

THE Etlinger Printing Company, of Chicago, was recently 
unionized in all departments. 

“RAGGED-EDGE” composition was mentioned in this 
department in January, 1898. 

THE Minneapolis pressmen’s union is taking up the 
shorter workday with renewed vigor. 

THE first number of the Eclipse, to darken the Sum, 
appeared in New York on November 5. 

GUTENBERG’S five-hundredth anniversary will be cele- 
brated at Mainz-on-the-Rhine, June, 1900. 

THE Journal Publishing Company, Meriden, Connecticut, 
is establishing a printing plant in Havana. 

BEN HANFORD, who ran for governor of New York on 
the Socialist Labor Party ticket, has resigned from that body. 

THE International will have at least 310 votes in the Fed- 
eration convention, usually the highest. It had 289 last year. 


THE first printing-office of Texas was established at 
Nacogdoches in 1819, under the editorial charge of Horatio 
Biglow. 

THE New York Central Labor Union, recently reorgan- 
ized with much promise, has already become a hotbed of fac- 
tional fights over politics. 

THE city of Glasgow, Scotland, will have its electric street 
railways built under the contract system, and by an American 
company. The bid is $15,000,000. 

THE trades-unions of Montgomery, Alabama, refused to 
take part in the fair and trades display of that city because 
negro unionists were barred from parading. 

THE home of Secretary Bramwood, of the International, 
was burglarized recently, and his extra clothing as well as 
numerous effects of Mrs. Bramwood, who was in Denver, 
taken. 

THE German Socialist Congress recently convened in 
Hanover. The chief topic was the advisability of codpera- 
tion with other parties to secure partial reforms, which was 
rejected. 

THE ex-treasurer of the dock board has secured 6 cents 
damages against the New York World for libel. He sued 
for $75,000, and had to pay his own costs. The charge was 
partiality in accepting bids. 

WILLIAM H. Srusss, of the Baltimore Suz, has now the 
highest record on the linotype, 12,021 ems an hour. The 
highest hand record is 2,277% ems an hour, made by Alex- 
ander Duguid, of Cincinnati. 

A MARVELOUS typewriter is announced from Racine, Wis- 
consin, by Dr. Frank A. Trover, its inventor. By talking 
into a phonograph which works the keys the machine will 
write down dictation verbatim. 

Boston TyPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 13, has adopted the 
percentage dues system —1 per cent on all money earned. 
The Franklin pressfeeders have put an organizer in the field. 
The municipal printing plant will move January 1. Three 








of the members of No. 13, expelled for election frauds, have 
been reinstated. Sub lists are in full operation on the daily 
papers. 

THE Woman’s Chicago Club discussed the advisability of 
women forming unions extensively. The Women’s Auxiliary 
of New York is a valuable adjunct to the printers in the Suz 
difficulty. As boycotters they have no peer. 

WILLIAM E. DouGHERTY, labor reporter of the World, 
and holding a withdrawal card of Chicago union, died sud- 
denly. He was a member of the Newspaper Writer’s Union, 
and always took an earnest interest in labor matters. 

Visitors to the Milwaukee convention of the Interna- 
tional, to be held in August, next year, will be entertained by 
an ex-delegates association recently formed in Chicago, with 
James R. Fullerton, president; R. S. Phillips, secretary, and 
William Mill, treasurer. 

THE Non-FPartisan, advocate of Mayor Jones, claims its 
distribution was hampered by the postoffice during the recent 
election, characterizing the proceeding as “an unwarranted 
obstruction of our rights.” Still it advocates government 
ownership, including trusts. 

THERE must be fully 500 printers out of work in New 
York city the year around, while many more get but a few 
days work a week. As but few are out of work all the time, 
the condition of any individual does not reach extremes, and 
the situation does not become so readily apparent. 

CuicacGo union has appointed a committee to consider a 
farm for its unemployed. There was expended on No. 6’s 
venture $6,597.06. The crop value is estimated at $3,075.27. 
There is some live stock and implements on hand which 
would probably net $500. Whether the saving features 
of the project will justify a continuance of it will have been 
decided ere this is in print. 

THE Officers of the International report the machine ten- 
der question as settled so far as the printers are concerned, 
as with few exceptions the tenders have joined the Interna- 
tional. The officers of the machinists’ union, it is under- 
stood, will make a final effort at the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, which meets in Detroit, 
December 11. The mine workers, cigarmakers and molders 
have the same problem to solve in their trades, it is said. 


So mucH has been said (and nothing done) of the situa- 
tion in the Coeur d’Alénes, that a brief statement may be of 
interest: The Bunker Hill and Sullivan mines were blown 
up on April 29. On May 1 negro troops took possession. 
Before miners could work it then became necessary to get a 
permit from the commanding officer, and to renounce mem- 
bership in the miners’ union. Those who refused to do this 
were ordered to work under supervision of a soldier. On 
again refusing, they were cast into filthy quarters, designated 
the “bull pen,” where they were held for several weeks with- 
out charge or trial. Under pretense of looking for suspects, 
the negro soldiers ransacked the houses of union miners, and 
with booty in hand made insulting offers to wives and daugh- 
ters. A committee of senators went from Washington to 
investigate, but, it is said, heard only the reports of the 
management and officers. 

THE Union Printers’ Home will hereafter include a stone 
residence for the superintendent, to be erected at a cost of 
$2,500, to be similar in character to the other structures. A 
storage reservoir on the Home grounds for irrigation pur- 
poses, to cost about $1,000, will also be added, and it is the 
intention to build a steel water tank on the upper floor of the 
building, for the storage of water, which can be used when 
the regular supply is shut off. It sometimes happens that 
the Home is without water for two or three days at a time, 
which necessitates hauling in barrels from a near-by lake. 
This improvement will cost about $600, if the architect finds, 
on examination, that the walls will sustain the increased 
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weight. The superintendent was also instructed to purchase 
needed furnishings and supplies, as those in use are in need 
of replacement. This bill is likely to run close on to $1,000, 
for he needs one hundred mattresses to commence with. 
Plans for the erection of a building, to be used as a laundry, 
with complete outfit, the upper story thereof to contain 
sleeping-rooms for the female help, are deferred until next 
spring. The amount to be expended on cottage, reservoir, 
tank, furnishings and other small improvements will run in 
the neighborhood of $6,000. 


INDIANAPOLIS will have a new paper, the office of which 
will be complete in every respect—in fact, a model. ‘The 
equipment comprises a large quantity of the latest type, the 
order being said to be the largest ever sent out from Indiana. 
The furniture will be first-class, the woodwork being of oak, 
some of it made especially for this office. The press and 
mailing rooms will be located on the ground in full view of 
the street, while the newsroom is on the fourth floor and 
covers about 3,000 square feet. It is unusually well lighted 
and ventilated, giving evidence that attention has been 
devoted to those too often neglected essentials of composing- 
rooms. It is the intention of the publishers to get out a paper 
superior to anything ever issued in Indianapolis. Their cir- 
cular, by Messrs. Holliday and Richards, reads: “The Press 
comes not primarily nor chiefly for revenue, but without 
expectation of present profit. It is not a case of men in 
quest of mere occupation and livelihood. The professional 
side of journalism will be accented over the commercial side. 
The Press comes in answer toa wide and multiplied demand, 
expressed in petitions representative of all classes throughout 
the city and State, including many of the names here 
addressed, asking, as the petition runs, ‘For a newspaper 
owned at home and controlled by those in sympathetic touch 
with the best interests of the people, as against corporate 
interests or political favorites—a newspaper with the true 
and fearless ring in its utterances,’ etc.” Ex-President 
William B. Prescott will be employed upon it, and Mr. 
Eckert, of the Indianapolis Journal, will be foreman. 


OFFICE BOY’S INFLUENCE ON COMMERCE, 


Now appears the American institution of the office boy in 
the unexpected guise of a handicap upon American foreign 
trade. One can not believe that the office boy has wilfully 
retarded the expansion of American exports. On the con- 
trary, the office boy is usually a progressive person. His 
defects are not peculiar to himself, but reflect the faults of 
his elders. In the course of rapid progress in this country, 
the custom has grown of doing everything in a hurry. This, 
in turn, has brought about carelessness as to minor details, 
and, in this particular, the office boy may be said to reflect 
the national trend. 

The office boy is usually intrusted with stamping the let- 
ters and posting them, and in this duty his fine sense of con- 
tempt for taking pains, together with his extreme interest in 
baseball, is proving distinctly injurious to American foreign 
trade. Conclusive evidence has been gathered that the 
American office boy thinks a United States stamp ought to 
carry anything anywhere. He places the stamps on various 
parcels, without regard to the weight thereof or of the rules 
of the Universal Postal Union. ‘The result, in the aggregate, 
is an outpouring of many thousands of letters and circulars 
to foreign lands with insufficient postage.— Aansas City Star. 





A NECESSARY OF LIFE, 

Find enclosed $2 in payment of my subscription to THE 
INLAND PRINTER for another year. I have about come to 
the conclusion that THE INLAND PRINTER is one of the 
“necessaries of life” to me as a printer.—/ra D. Slotter, 
Ashland, Ohio. 
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CHICAGO 


BY FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON. 








THE INLAND PRINTER presents to its readers this month 
a full-page pen-and-ink sketch of the reception tendered to 
President McKinley and staff by the Press Club of Chicago, 
October 10. The drawing is by Angus McNeill, a well-known 
artist of Chicago and a member of the club. The view is 
from the center balcony of the club parlor and gives an 
excellent idea of the gathering of members and guests. 

SS 

From the pathetic to the humorous is but a jump some- 
times and nowhere is this truism so evident as in a news- 
paper office. Not so very long ago there was a disastrous 
fire in one of the down-town buildings in Chicago. A great 
many girls were employed in the building and there were 
several narrow escapes, with instances of thrilling rescues by 
brave firemen. This was just the very kind of a newspaper 
story that makes glad the heart of the city editor. The 
Times-Herald had thrown itself and had prepared a first- 
class, sensational article. Now, it happens that in the 77mes- 
Flerald there is a gentleman named Nevins who was anxious 
to get the story early that he might send it away to an out- 
side paper. And as they are accommodating people in the 
Times-Herald office it was indicated on the copy that Mr. 
Nevins should have the proof at the earliest possible moment. 
At the same time the night editor was making commend- 
able efforts to get the complete story into the first edi- 
tion. Everything was going nicely. Mr. Nevins obtained his 
proofs all right, and the night editor was congratulating 
himself on the smoothness with which the job had gone 
through, when the first edition was handed to him by the 
office boy. The night editor glanced over the page with 
satisfaction. The story showed up well, and as he read 
down the column his interest increased. He reached the 
point where one of the girls had climbed out on the ledge of 
a window on the fifth story. The flames and smoke were 
pouring out behind her. The firemen were raising ladders 
from below. Then the story went on: 

“The girl clung to the window sash and shrieked wildly 

“*RuSH PROOF TO NEVINS.’” 
S 


“The nerve of the advertiser and the press agent is pro- 
verbial,” said a man up in the Press Club the other day, 
“but for all-around cool gall commend me to John Bram- 
hall.” 

“Why, what has John done?” asked the sporting editor. 
“He always seemed sort of quiet-like to me.” 

“Well, he does,” admitted the first speaker; “he does for 
a fact. I was a little surprised myself, but it only goes to 
show what a man’s business will do for him. Now, I’ll just 
explain matters to you, and if when I get through you’ll not 
admit that Bramhall will rank with those advertising chaps 
who try to paint their signs on Niagara Falls and have 
designs on the moon, then I’ll lose my guess—that’s all. 
You know, of course, that John is the advertising man for 
the Monon Route — now, Iam giving him an ad. this very 
minute, but I don’t care. Well, anyhow, I happened in here 
and found John sitting at one of the tables. I took a seat 
beside him and tossed my hat on the table. It was one of 
those white affairs—I mean the hat, not the table —a little 
bit soiled, but still pretty good. John—he’s the librarian of 
the club, you know—John got to telling me of the grand 
work he was doing in the way of making a collection of 
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agricultural statistics from the State of New Jersey back as 
far as the year 1814. There were only seventy-six years miss- 
ing, he said, and he hoped to have them all in in the course 
of time. Well, he was telling me all about his hopes and his 
fears and got kind of excited, and when he left he grabbed 
my hat. I didn’t notice it till he had gone. Then I hunted 
around among the pegs and found John’s hat. It was one 
of those white ones, too; about the same as mine, but it was 
too small and didn’t feel right on my head. You know how 
another fellow’s hat feels on you. Well, I called up the 
Monon shop by telephone and when I was put next to Bram- 
hall I said: 

“John, you’ve got my hat.’ 

** Have I,’ said John, kind of indifferent-like, ‘I hadn’t 
noticed it.’ 

“Yes,’ said I, ‘I want it; I’m going out right away.’ 





DECORATIVE DESIGN, 


Drawn by C. W. Traver, New York. 


** Awfully sorry,’ said John, ‘but I am too busy to bring 
it over now. I’ll be over to the club in about three hours. 
Can’t you wait ?’ 

“No, I can’t wait,’ said I, and I felt that warm feeling 
creeping all over me. ‘Send a boy over with it.’ 

***Monon hasn’t any boy,’ said John. 

"Oh, you be ,’ I started to say, but the telephone- 
girl guessed what was coming and she cut me off. 

“Then I sent one of the boys from the club over to the 
Monon offices with John’s hat and a very frigid request for 
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Mr. Bramhall to please send back mine. In the course of 
time that boy came back and I got my hat again, but what 
do you think of the unadulterated gall of that man Bram- 
hall? He had stuffed the inside band of my hat full of 
advertisements of that blooming Monon Route. Say, I 
haven’t been so hot since the old man spit in my hat at 


” 
church. wow 


I see that Paul Hull, an old-time Chicago newspaper man, 
but now the editor and the proprietor and the whole thing of 
the Arizona Graphic, printed at Phoenix, denies that he is 
the author of that famous punch that he used to brew up in 
the old Press Club rooms, on the corner of Clark and Mad- 
ison streets. He lays it all on to his grandmother. I never 
thought that of Paul. 


Oh, the punch that Paul Hull used to brew 
With lemons and rum and wine 
And a dash of gin and brandy, too- 
Just enough to make it fine — 
Was the dang’dest stuff — 
Say, that’s no bluff — 
That ever came up the stair 
To the dusty rooms 
That never saw brooms 
In the old club over there. 


Oh, this punch was full of the hot, hot things 
That make men hop and yell, 
And soak their watches and diamond rings, 
And their deepest secrets tell. 
’T was the dang’dest stuff — 
Say, that’s no bluff — 
That ever came up the stair 
To the dusty rooms 
That never saw brooms 
In the old club over there. 


Oh, the preacher man when he got a taste 
Of this punch, would hoot and prance, 
Grab a stately judge by the slack of the waist 
And join in the Hulu dance. 
’T was the dang’dest stuff — 
Say, that’s no bluff — 
That ever came up the stair 
To the dusty rooms 
That never saw brooms 
In the old club over there. 


Why, the sober man who never once drank — 
Except — except — you know — 
From the first sweet sip filled up his tank 
And was part of the holy show. 
’T was the dang’dest stuff — 
Say, that’s no bluff — 
That ever came up the stair 
To the dusty rooms 
That never saw brooms 
In the old club over there. 
3ut the days are gone —those good old days 
In the old club over there, 
And the dope now served will never feaze — 
It’s a rather tame affair. 
I'll give you a hunch, 
It’s not Paul’s punch 
That used to come up the stair 
To the dusty rooms 
That never saw brooms 
In the old club over there. 


SS 

They are telling a story about Michael Hern and Fred 
Foss. Mike is an old-time newspaper man who knows every 
firebox in the city by heart and spends most of his time at 
the enginehouses. Foss is an old citizen whom all reporters 
know and like. Now Mike’s idea of humor is on a little 
different line than the humor of most people. One night he 
met Foss. 

“Have a smoke?” asked Fred, who is always sociable 
and generous. 

“T don’t care,” said Mike. 

After they had smoked up for a few minutes, Mike 
remarked incidentally : 

“Say, Fred, I heard a fellow giving you the worst kind of 
a roasting the other night.” 
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“Who is he?” 


“Where is he?” asked Fred. 

Fred Foss always was sensitive. 

“Oh,” said Mike, “I ought not to have said anything 
about it. I didn’t think when I spoke.” 

“Well, who is it ?” insisted Foss. 

“Oh, nothing; I don’t know,” said Mike. 

“Yes, you do; you tell me who he is and what he said.” 

After about a half an hour of this kind of talk Mike 
finally told what the man said. It wasn’t very complimen- 
tary to Foss, who demanded the man’s name. Mike said he 
couldn’t remember. 

“Can you take me to him ?” asked Foss. 

“Yes, I guess I can,” said Mike. 

Then Fred Foss called a cab. He couldn’t get there 
quick enough. First they drove way over on the North Side. 
No, he wasn’t there. Then they drove clear out West. No, 
he wasn’t there. They drove all over the city, and, finally, 
about 2 o’clock in the morning, they landed out to the Stock 
Yards. Mike had the driver stop in front of a cigar store. 

“There,” said he, “there is your man.” 

“Where!” shouted Foss, as he sprang from the cab. 

“There,” said Mike, who had slipped out on the other 
side, out of reach, and he pointed to the wooden Indian. 





MARK TWAIN’S WORK AS AN EDITOR. 


The Buffalo Eapress recalls the days when Mark Twain 
was the editor of that journal, and declares that his general 
attitude toward the paper was rather that of a contributor 
than its editor. He eschewed politics entirely, knowing lit- 
tle and caring less about public men and public issues. In 
the fall of 1869 the Republican State Convention was held 
at Saratoga, and, when the news came of the nominations, 
Mark Twain felt called upon to comment editorially upon 
them, the Hapress being a strong party paper. So, under 
the caption “The Ticket Explanation,” the editor of the 
Express wrote the following, which was duly published : 

“Under the proper head will be found the telegram from 
the State convention announcing the nominations. As the 
political editor of this paper, Mr. Larned, is absent tending 
that convention, and as I do not know much about politics 
and am not sitting up nights to learn I shall dis- 
creetly hold my peace. I am satisfied that these nomina- 
tions are all right and sound, and that they are the only 
ones that can bring peace to our distracted country (the only 
political phrase I am perfectly familiar with and competent 
to hurl at the public with fearless confidence—the other 
editor is full of them) ; but being merely satisfied isn’t safe 


enough. I always like to know before I shout. 
“But I go for Mr. Curtis with all my strength! Being 
certain of him, I hereby shout all I know how. But the 


others may be a split ticket or a scratched ticket, or what- 
ever you may call it. I will let it alone for the present. It 
will keep. The other young man will be back tomorrow, 
and he will shout for it, split or no split— rest assured of 
that. He will prance into this political ring with his 
tomahawk and his warwhoop, and then you will hear a crash 
and see the scalps fly. He knows all about these nominees — 
and if he don’t he will let on to in such a natural way as to 
deceive the most critical. He knows everything — he knows 
more than Webster’s Unabridged and the American Ency- 
clopedia — but whether he knows anything about a subject 
or not he is perfectly willing to discuss it. 

“When he gets back he will tell you all about these can- 
didates as serenely as if he had been acquainted with them a 
hundred years; though, speaking confidentially, I doubt if 
he ever heard of any of them until today. I am right well 
satisfied it is a good, sound, sensible ticket and a ticket to 
win— but wait till he comes. In the meantime I go for 


George William Curtis, and take the chances. 
“MARK TWAIN.” 
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JOB. 








BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, 18 East Liberty Street, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Vest PocKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 


MopERN LETTERPRESS DEsiIGNs.—A collection of designs for job 
composition from the British Printer. 60 cents. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER.—By H.G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
— the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Sloth. $1. 


SPECIMENS OF JOBWORK.—By H. G. Bishop. Contains 300 samples 
of printing, set in a great variety of styles, by thirty different printers in 
as many offices. Cloth, $2. 


MODERN PRINTING.— Section 1. The Composing Room. By John 
Southward. A handbook of the principles and practice of typography 
and the auxiliary arts. $1.50. 


Jos Composition; Examples, Contrast Specimens_and Criticisms 
Thereon, together with a brief treatise on display. By Ed S. Ralph. A 
most useful and instructive book. 50 cents. 


DIAGRAMS OF ImposiTIon.—By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather, 50 cents. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


CAMPSIE’S VEST-PocKET ESTIMATE BLANK BooK.—By John W. 
Campsie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will 
enter into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 


Dre Montrort PRESS SPECIMENS.—A magnificently printed speci- 
men book, 9 by 11 inches in size; bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 
sheets of artistically executed samples of typographic art, color printing 
and engraving. Specimens of half-tone color-work by various processes 
are also given. $1.10. 


Cost OF PRINTING.—By F. W. Baltes. This book presents asystem of 
accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is suit- 
able for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work 
can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 


Hints on Imposition.—By T. B. Williams. This book is a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addition to 
the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
‘instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters are 
devoted to “making” the margins, and this feature alone is well worth 
the price of the book. 4 by 6inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

LooKING at the specimens of printing we received a few 
years ago and contrasting them with present designs, we are 
more than satisfied with the progress our patrons have 
made. Yes, we remember the early specimens sent to this 
department for criticism. ‘There was the long-line-short- 
line style of composition. To the patrons sending these 
examples the advice was, “Break up your display lines.” 
‘There were specimens of work with the most injudicious and 
inappropriate ornamentation. Some of them were really 
laughable. We have a distinct recollection of one job in 
particular. It was a church job, too. In one corner was a 
chick just emerging from the shell (it wasn’t an Easter job) 
running as though its life was in peril. In another place was 
an elephant about to die of fright. We felt sorry for the fel- 
low who sent in that specimen, but told him in plain lan- 
guage that he had the wrong conception. It was a hard 
blow to him, but the unmistakable tone of the criticism 
helped to make him a better printer. He doesn’t go to the 

ornament case now and make a “grab.” He thinks and 
remembers the advice, “ Better no ornamentation at all than 
that which is not appropriate.” Many specimens had from 
five to ten type faces employed in their construction. To 
these we said, ‘Do not make type specimen sheets of your 
work ; employ not more than three faces of type on any job 
and be sure that these thoroughly harmonize.” Now it is a 
very rare specimen which has this fault. Yes, the printer of 
today is by far more studious than the printer of a few years 
ago. He more thoroughly understands the correct principles 
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of type display. He can give sensible reasons for the treat- 
ment accorded his work. Specimens of professional station- 
ery were numerous, in those days, where 24, 30 and even 
36-point was employed for the main display. Some of the 
specimens looked like handbills. Contrast examples and 
words of advice have been heeded. Such specimens as these 
are now almost a thing of the past. Copperplate and 
Engravers’ Roman are extensively employed for this class 
of stationery headings now, and it is seldom one sees pro- 
fessional stationery with a display line larger than 12-point. 
There were booklets, catalogues, etc., with no attempts at 
uniformity of style or display. One page would have a 
gothic heading, while its companion would be captioned by 
an old style roman. The importance of uniformity was 
pointed out. There were specimens that had too many dis- 
play lines; forceful display can not be had in this manner. 
“Make few display lines, see that they are forceful, properly 
balanced and correctly whited out; let daylight into your 
work ”— advice which is being followed by many com- 
positors who look back at their work of a few years ago and 
wonder why they did not think of the better way before. 
Curved and diagonal lines have almost disappeared. Intri- 
cate, complicated, time-eating display work has given place 
to the more chaste, and simplicity is now recognized and 
practiced by compositors who, a few years ago, could not see 
it that way. The editor of this department wishes, at this 
Christmas time, to thank the more than one thousand 
printers who have patronized this department for their hearty 
coéperation and support, for the kindly spirit in which they 
have at all times taken the criticisms, and to say to them in 
all candor that the progress they have made has more than 
compensated for the work he has done. 

H. C. PALMER, Lincoln, Nebraska.— Specimens all neat 
and creditable. 

KEYSTONE PREsS, Portsmouth, Ohio.— Blotter and circu- 
lar both good. 

H. M. ReusserR, Berne, Indiana.— Specimens neat and 
well displayed. 

D. B. Lanpis, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.— Circular and 
blotter both good. 

J. S. THompson, Carlisle, Kentucky.— Your specimens 
are neat and creditable. 

EMERSON O. GILDART, Mason, Michigan.— Your folder 
is good as to composition. 

Betz & Orr, East Liverpool, Ohio.— Your Copperplate 
Roman specimens are good. 

EpwIn L. STEPHENSON, Boston, Massachusetts.— Speci- 
mens neat and well displayed. 

R. L. PAYNE, South Haven, Michigan.— The stationery 
specimens are all excellent. 

PROGRESSIVE PRINTING COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan.— 
Blotter neat and well worded. 

GEORGE E. DuNBAR, Malden, Massachusetts. — Your 
October blotter is very attractive. 

C. E. CuNNINGHAM, Brandon, Mississippi.— Envelope 
corner and note-head well displayed. 

Witt Fott, Clay Center, Kansas.— The Humfeld state- 
ment is very neat and correctly handled. 

THE B. & O. PRINTERY, East Liverpool, Ohio.— October 
blotter neat, attractive and artistic as well. 

PINNACLE PRINTERY, Middlesborough, Kentucky.— The 
school catalogue is certainly very creditable. 

M. B. BRETSCHNEIDER, Cleveland, Ohio.—Your folders 
are artistic as to design and very attractive. 

Vircit E. Yates, Bethany, Missouri.— Envelope corners 
and cover specimen very good. Harvey Band letter-head too 
fancy. The Myers & Sapp letter-head is your best stationery 
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specimen. It is commendable for its neatness, excellent 
whiting out and good balance. 

BERT MaxuaM, Adrian, Michigan.— Specimens all good 
as to plan. Display, balance and whiting out are correct. 

W. C. Yoran, Eugene, Oregon.— Specimens well bal- 
anced, forcefully displayed and very neat. Whiting out 
excellent. 

H. C. PRESSLER, JR., Albion, Indiana.—Your specimens 
are all very creditable. The Hotel Albion card is especially 
good and is on the artistic order. We admire its forceful 
display and correct whiting out. You made a decided 
improvement in both reset headings. We reproduce the 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


second primary grade of school would know better than to 
mix capitals and lower-case letters in the promiscuous fashion 
evidenced on this job. 

“YrrpE” MoLer, Iowa City, lowa.— The Modern Accident 
Club letter-head is an attractive one. Other specimens fully 
up to the standard. 

S. M. LupErs, Portland, Oregon.—Your cover specimens 
are very artistic, and we regret that we have not the space to 
reproduce one of them. 

R. B. AssBott, JR., Jackson, Michigan.—In the Whisse- 
more note-head more prominence should have been accorded 
the line “General Wagonmaking,” and it should also have 
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copy of the Bowman heading, example No. 1, and the head- 
ing as reset by you, example No. 2. The No. 1 example 
shows injudicious ornamentation and a wrong conception as 
to what should constitute the important display. This was 
the heading of the “New Brick Livery and Feed Stable.” 
This should have received the most prominence, as shown in 
the No. 2 example. Aside from the above, the No. 1 exam- 
ple was a time-taker. We are sure that the No. 2 example 


B. F. BOWMAN, Proprietor 


SOUTH ORANGE STREET 


No. 1. 


been set in different type. Law Italic is hardly suitable for 
display lines on commercial work. Less prominence should 
have been given to the word “Manufacturing.” Your publi- 
cations are quite creditable. 

STONEBRAKER Bros, Baltimore, Maryland.—The design 
and color scheme of the Franke & Evans Company catalogue 
are artistic. We take exceptions, however, to the initial “F,” 
it having too much ornamentation. The letter itself is all 
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was ready for press in less than one-fourth the time required 
to set the No. 1, and that there was also less time consumed 
in the pressroom on account of make-ready. 

A. StrAuvs, Cleveland, Ohio.— Your letter-head is praise- 
worthy for its simplicity and neatness. Other specimens very 
creditable. 

EpGAR T. WHITE, Mobile, Alabama.— Specimens neat 
and well displayed. The steamship circular is your best 
piece of work. 

JAMES DONNELLY, Brooklyn, New York.—The letter-head 
and bill-head are both good as regards design, color scheme 
and composition. 

ROBERT TEEL, White Haven, Pennsylvania.—The speci- 
men of job composition which was set by an amateur is 
certainly the worst we have ever seen. You are right in 
what you say about it. It seems to us that a boy in the 








No. 2. 


right, but the fancy scroll or lace-work pattern around it 
throws the initial too far away from the type portion. 

Oscar B. CoppER, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin.—The plan 
of your cover is all right, but there are too many type faces 
employed in its construction. 

Harotp A. Hotmes, Brockton, Massachusetts.—Your 
specimens are very neat and artistic. The improvement you 
made over the reprint copy of the McCleave bill-head is 
commendable. 

W. C. PEcK, Los Angeles, California.—Your specimens 
are all good. We fail to see how you could have improved 
them. The Darling letter-head is a model of neatness and 
correct display. 

THomas W. ApDAms, Raleigh, North Carolina.—The title- 
page proof which you marked “A” is a very neat and artistic 
one. The customer ruined it when he ordered the changes 
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made. Had the proofs been such that we could have employed 
them in making etchings we would have reproduced them. 
Your other specimens are excellent. 

T. J. LAMB, Beaumont, Texas.— Your card specimens 
are excellent. The Sibley note-head is faulty ; badly whited 
out and presents a ragged appearance. Other specimens 
neat and creditable. 

ArT Bunpy, with the Capron & Curtice Company, Akron, 
Ohio.—We reproduce your cover-design, example No. 3. 

This was a bronze design, 

==] printed on light-green rough- 

‘ . | —e M 

S Bicycle Cires S | finish Princess cover stock. 


| | The effect was pleasing and 


and Accessories | ’ 
= —— excellent. 








| | G. E. PALMER, Oconomo- 


ermore. Collectively, your 
specimens are neat and cred- 
itable. 

FRANK V. CRILL, Deca- 

tur, Indiana.—A light tint 

No.3 of burnt umber, sepia or 

orange would be good for 

the check. We would not advise the employment of the 
curved line. Other specimens are neat. 


| | woc, Wisconsin.— Do not 
| 
| employ curved lines on your 
erase | stationery specimens. Do 
Che Thdia Rubber Lo. ns is Me ats 
Akron, Obio | not use capital lines of Liv- 




















G. A. OrmsBy, Herkimer, New York.— Your Nos. 1 and 
2 specimens are excellent. Border around No. 3 specimen 
too heavy, and the Jenson ornaments should have been omit- 
ted. Other specimens good. 


CHARLES Mower, Golden, Colorado.— Your specimen is 
neat and well designed. Composition very creditable. We 
are pleased to note the improvement in your work. Simpli- 
fied designs are always the best. 

CHARLES M. BERKHEIMER, Everett, Pennsylvania.— Ads. 
well displayed and effective. The design of your envelope 
corner is all right, but the type employed is not suitable, and 
the ornamentation is out of place. 

HELEN W. Batt, Manager Indian Press, Lawrence, 
Kansas.—The specimens of commercial work done by the 
Indian boys show that they have talent for the work. The 
specimens are neat and creditable. 

CHARLES E. Davis, Lufkin, Texas.—We fail to see how 
you can improve your specimens to any appreciable degree 
with the material in evidence. The specimens set in Engra- 
vers’ Roman are fully up to the standard. 

WILL F. MeEveErsS, Lake Mills, Wisconsin.— Booklets all 
good. Stationery headings well displayed and correct as to 
balance and whiting out. The Oehler heading is faulty. 
Too fancy, and has a one-sided appearance. 

GEORGE Haun, South Bend, Indiana.— Your card speci- 
mens are all very neat and attractive. The cover-page for 
the Studebaker Open Delivery Wagon catalogue and the Bis- 
sell price-list are artistic and forcefully displayed. 

WILLIAM B. Brown, Kansas City, Missouri.— The speci- 
mens of your composition in Engravers’ Roman are very 
creditable indeed, and show that you understand the treat- 
ment that should be accorded when this style of type is 
employed. 

Hat E. STONE, with the Salvation Army Press, Mel- 
bourne, Australia.—Your card is excellent and on the artistic 
order. Your specimens are all very creditable — the best you 
have sent us. We congratulate you on the improvements 
you have made in your work. 


F. M. WEBER, Allegan, Michigan.—You are to be con- 
gratulated on the neat and attractive appearance of your 
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specimens. The liniment card is forcefully displayed and 
the tint-block border well cut. 

AL. F. WELLING, Millbrook, New York.— The plan of 
your card is all right, but the display is not forceful enough. 
The proper items are displayed. “ Washington Hollow, N.Y.” 
should have been placed at the bottom of the card and 
accorded a trifle more prominence. 

A. S. WERREMEYER, St. Louis, Missouri.— We are much 
gratified to note the improvements you have made in your 
composition. It shows that you have been studying and that 
you are sure to do better work next year than you have ever 
done before. Both of the folders are excellent, being on the 
artistic order. 

A. D. STEVENS, West Plains, Missouri.— Your time-table 
would have presented a better appearance had you employed 
only two colors—red and black. We think the main dis- 
play is too prominent. The idea and plan are both good. 
Your stationery specimens are creditable and neat. We do 
not admire your letter-head. 

CHARLES P. Downs, Warsaw, Indiana.—The street-fair 
hanger is a good one, the display being very forceful, well 
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balanced and whited out. ‘The Institute heading is neat. 
We reproduce the Conrad note-heads. Example No.4 was 
the reprint copy furnished by the customer. It was printed 
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William Conrad... — 
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No. 5. 
by a competitor and its faults are so apparent that we refrain 
from pointing them out. No.5 was set by Mr. Downs one 
year ago, and No. 6 is a specimen of the job furnished the 
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customer in October. These examples show different methods 
of arrangement and we reproduce them for this purpose. 

N. J. MILLIKEN & Son, Canandaigua, New York. — 
Taken as a whole, your large parcel of specimens is credit- 
able. The Adams card, Travelers’ Club folder, cover for 
the Congregational Church book, and the folder for the 
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Canandaigua Scientific Association are excellent and artistic 
as well. The Rush letter-head has too many type faces 
employed in its construction. 

COMPETITION IN PRINTING.—A subscriber in Detroit sends 
a card (No. 7) which he says he considers worthy of repro- 
duction in THE INLAND PRINTER. It serves to illustrate the 
class of competition Detroit printers have to meet with. It 


| This is our Special Offer? ~ ag 
~ZG THIRTY DAYS 6 4 Wat~ 


1000 CARDS 





No. 1016, 
| 


No. 7. 


seems that Detroit is experiencing the same trouble that other 
cities are having, but we should think that people doing 
work of this kind would not secure a class of trade‘ which 
the first-class, legitimate printers endeavor to cater to. 


Joun A. FRIES, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania.— You made a 
decided improvement in the Carson card over the reprint 
copy. There is one thing we wish to call your attention to 
when you employ cap. lines of Quentell, and that is not to use 
the capital “A” which has the kern except at the commence- 
ment of a word, because the letter sets so far away from the 
rest of the letters that it gives a word a bad appearance. 
The card is on the artistic order. 


CHARLES SIMMONS, Waterloo, Iowa.—The artist’s touch is 
evidenced in every one of your specimens. We reproduce the 
cover-page of 7he Graduate, 

THE GRADUATE example No. 8. The stock 
employed .was rough-finished 
A Magazine blue. The ornament, the 
—_—_—_——— words “A Magazine,” and the 
initial letter, were printed in 
red, balance in dark blue. 
The effect was very artistic. 
We hope that in the future 
Va you will try and send us black 
Wg proofs of your finished work, 


n24d as well as copies in color. 


A. L. GouLp, Babylon, 

BLISHED MONTHLY BY THE z * _ 
HENDERSON DRUG COM- New York.—A decided im- 
PANY, AT THENEWSTORE provement is evidenced in 
ON THE OLD CORNED+++ 
WATERLOO, IOWAw+22-2-2 


SEPTEMBER, 1899 





“I never saw a purple cow, 
never hope to see one 
But this I'll tell you anyhow, 
I'd rather see than be one” 








the Williams envelope corner 
over the reprint copy. The 
other specimens are neat, and 
we believe you are improving 
your work. Do not employ too large type in setting your 
display lines on commercial headings. 


L. F. Dorrty, Findlay, Ohio.— The tint background, 
together with the ornaments at right of the words “Sta- 
tioner and Printer” on your letter-head, should have been 
omitted. A plain 1-point rule, in red, would have been suf- 
ficient around the panel. This change will simplify your 
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heading and improve its appearance. ‘Try a more simplified 
design for your bill-head. We do not approve curved and 
diagonal display lines. Your other specimens are neat and 
creditable. 

J. P. G., Hartford, Connecticut.— Your No. 1 letter-head 
is best as to plan. To still further improve it, take the mat- 
ter at the right and left of the main display line, move the 
matter at the right over to the left and embody 
both in a neat panel bordered by a 1-point 
black rule. Make the panel narrow, and, if 
necessary, move the main display over to the 
right until you secure a good balance. We 
have no suggestions to offer regarding the other 
specimens. 

CHARLES LENZ, Belleville, Illinois.— Soak 
the type in boiling lye, rinse thoroughly with 
boiling water. If you have facilities where you 
can subject the type to a steam jet, after it is 
| soaked in the boiling lye, it will aid materially 

| to loosen it up. Do not pound the type on the 

imposing stone, a plan practiced by some com- 
| positors, but procure a block of oak or ash for 
| this purpose, and it will not ruin the type. 

Pounding the feet of the type on the stone will 

| “bottle” it and render it unfit for use. 

C. A. BRACELAND, Philadelphia, Pennsy]l- 

| vania.—The Hoskins cover set in Elzevir Gothic 
aa is the best. We wish to point out a weakness 
in the other example, and that is the separation 

of the number from the word “Telephone.” Never do 
this in order to balance a design. The plan of the show card 


is all right, but we presume 


the reason it was rejected Was __ All Styles and Sizes for Every Kind of Fuel. 
The Genuine all bear this trade-mark; be- 
ware of Imitations. 


because of the text type em- 
ployed in its construction. 
This style type is hard to read 
by those not accustomed to its 
peculiarities, and for this rea- 
son care must be exercised not 
to employ it too profusely. 
Your composition is all on the 
artistic order. 


W. L. Lewis, Albert Lea, 
Minnesota.— You ask whether 
we do not think the Wohlhuter 
envelope card, example No. 10, 
is not a trifle too soni “up to - = = Stoves, Etc. 
date” for work of this class. ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
Certainly not. Contrast it No. 9. 
with the reprint copy, exam- 
ple No. 9. The difference is too marked to make com- 
ment. We congratulate you on the improvement. 





J. F. WOHLHUTER & CO., 
General Hardware, 


E. L. PARRISH, Pitkin, Colorado.— The plan of your let- 
ter-head is very good and on the artistic order. The orna- 
mentation should have been omitted, and if possible a plain 
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No. 10. 


letter employed for the name of the paper. An 18-point 
antique cap. line would have been all right, but Jenson of 
that size would be better. In regard to the card, had you 
narrowed up the measure of the left-hand panel it would 
have made the reading-matter fill the space, thus giving you 
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more room at the right, which would have obviated the 
necessity of using a condensed letter for the name of the 
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paper. The type employed for this line is not in good taste. 


plays and minor announcements, 








but these are always 
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No. 11. 


THEATRICAL TRADE-MARKS.—We are 
Fred P. Bacon, press and advertising agent of the Castle 
Square Theater, Boston, for the following 
diagrams, etc., illustrating the plan this celebrated play- 


house follows in advertising its attrac- 
tions. Its methods are unique, and the 
effects obtained by the employment of 
material to be found in any newspaper 
office is certainly commendable. Example 
No. 11 is the diagram of example No. 12, 
and example No. 13 shows one of the com- 
pleted ads. This example, although dif- 
ering as to the matter, shows the style of 
composition which characterizes all the 
newspaper advertising of the Castle Square 
Theater. The samples of the Castle 
Square Theater trade-mark advertise- 
ments, used in the Boston papers, and the 
making of the designs for the same, are 
interesting and instructive. The idea of 
using a trade-mark style of advertising 
for theatrical announcements was first 
adopted by the Castle Square Theater 
about three years ago, and has been ad- 
hered to without change in essential 
details since that time. The theory that a 
trade-mark gains by repetition has proved 
its value in this case without question, 
and the Castle Square ad. is known 
throughout New England as well as that 
of any of the great proprietary ads. 
These ads. are all set in the office of the 
Boston Herald from copy supplied by 
Mr. Will G. Turrill, of the Herald com- 
posing-room, an experienced book and 
job printer. The design is planned to 
secure cut effects, without overstepping 
the rules in newspaper offices generally 
against the use of borders, or rules over 
3-point face, as these are usually charged 
an additional rate. It will be seen that 
lower-case o’s and 1’s, in combination with 
rules, are used to get border effects, and 
the whole design planned so as to make 
the work of the compositor as near 
“straight” as possible. The space be- 
tween the outside rule and text of the ad. 
is used to gain the necessary “white” 
when the ad. is placed next reading mat- 
ter. Of course type changes are neces- 
sary from week to week on account of 
the varying length of the titles to the 
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number designations in the designs correspond with those of 
the Boston Herald type book. 





WHAT A PRESSMAN SAYS. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is the greatest of all printers’ 


indebted to Mr. papers. It is a publication every live, enthusiastic, 
date printer can not afford to be without. 
but a necessity in every printing-office where good work is 
the motto.—/. B. Hubbard, Albion, New Vork. 
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The Most Magnificent Fireproof 
Theatre in Boston. 





fantiew. Sept. 18, 


Opening of the 


Fall and Winter Season. 





This Theatre Has the Largest Patronage 
in Boston. 


CASTLE 
SQUARE 
THEATRE 


Best ventilated and most comfortable 
playhouse in the city. 

Money refunded to purchasers of ad- 
mission tickets, if they wish, any time 
before 3 afternoons or 9 evenings, thus 
allowing strangers visiting the city two 
hours to enjoy this beautiful theatre 
free of charge. 








Theatre, 421 Tremont Street. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 


Branch at 16S Tremont Street. 
Telephone 854 Oxford. 
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° 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 


Doors Open 1 and 7 P. M. 





Evenings, 


be, Ry eer ee 25e. and 50e. 
A La TNO. 5 ea ar 250. 
SECOND BALCONY...........0.+.+- 0G. 
ADMISSION...... woseccccccececess 10¢e. 
Matinees. 
FIRST FLOOR AND BALCONY... .25e. 
SECOND BALCONY....... ecccccece 10¢e. 
ADMISSION..... $0 binsint:0:0:8 050 cece 10c. 


All Seats Reserved. 

Adults, when buying 25c. seats for any 
Matinee, except Saturdays, will, 
upon request, be given one free adjoining 
seat for a child between the ages of five 
and fifteen with each seat purchased. 





ece- CAST... 


WOHM MUTHELON, 0.6:0:0.00:4 6 9:016,0:0 John Craig 
Matthew OvIVE. 0.0. 0:00 005.5 N. H. Fowler 
OCED MEUOW.. 4-4-0000 000 Charles Mackay 
Silas Truman............ Lindsay Morison 
Maj. Homer O. Putnam....... J. L. Seeley 
PACK DOBKUEMs ac. 5.5090 s.0010s Tony Cummings 
Mr. Randolph..............Edward Wade 
Helen Truman... Lillian Lawrence 
Lucille Ferrant......-ccceses Nina Morris 
Mrs. S. Bellamy Ives....Leonora Bradley 
BRU AOS 5 cs) 0:0 6 5 vine oie 4856 Mary Sanders 
ECS. AUNULY 5 <.0.0 6-0 sacanae a Gertrude Hill 
BEDE. con cess sesces Marian A, Chapman 





ACTI.—Mrs. Ives’ Villa, Newport, July. 
ACT II.—Reception Room at Senator 
Dexter’s, Washington—February. 
ACT ill—Library in Senator Rut ers 

opin By House, Washington—Same 
venin 
ACT IV. —Same as Act IIl.—The Fol- 
lowing April, 





Monday, Sept. 25—Bret Harte Followed by other notable at- 
and T. Edgar Pemberton’s tractions during the season, | 
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DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS OF TYPE. 


BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 

NO. XXIII.— CHARLES HENRY BEELER. 
HE subject of this sketch, Charles Henry Beeler, was 
born the last day of August, 1855, in Philadelphia, 
and it may be said that he literally grew up in a type- 
foundry, for at the age of four years he was allowed to 
accompany his father, who was an engraver in the old John- 
son Type Foundry, and he amused himself playing with such 
movables as were not placed out of his reach. Here, in the 
room occupied by Edward 
Ruthven and other members 
of the engraving force, the boy 
built substantial castles with 
the large metal letters then cast 
in great quantities by type- 
founders. Mr. Beeler says he 
has a vivid recollection of a 
famous spinning-top which Mr. 
Ruthven turned out for him, 
the making of which occupied 
the whole of that gentleman’s 

time for a day. 

Mr. Beeler’s time was pretty 
evenly divided between the typefoundry and the school, 
though he says he preferred to go fishing or hunting rather 
than to school, until 1869, when he began regularly to work 
at wood-engraving with his father, with the view of making 
that his occupation. He soon developed so much skill at his 
work that he was given the most difficult jobs that came in, 
such as facsimiles and match dies, requiring extreme care 
and patience. He continued at wood-engraving until 1872, 
when, at the suggestion of the late Richard Smith, he under- 
took type-engraving. Here again he made rapid progress, 
and at the expiration of fifteen months he was able to take 
the place of Mr. Jackson, who was then leaving the employ 
of the firm. Mr. Beeler has been continuously employed in 
the foundry of the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Company, or 
its successor, the American Type Founders Company, since 
he began work, with the exception of about three months, 
during which interval he did work for other typefoundries. 

Naturally a man of so active a temperament as Mr. 
Beeler has done much work during the twenty-seven years 
he has devoted his entire time to type-designing and engrav- 
ing, and the list of his productions is a long one. He gives 
much ¢redit to Mr. Richard Smith for the careful training 
he received, and he says that gentleman spent from two to 
four hours per day for four or five days in each week in the 
designing and engraving room. At the same time he was 
benefited and profited by the example and suggestions of 
Mr. Ruthven, with whom he was on most friendly terms, 
and who, he says, is unquestionably the father of the art of 
letter -cutting, as now practiced in all American typvefoun- 
dries. While never directly associated with Mr. Ruthven 
further than their association as fellow-workmen in the same 
establishment, they came to use the same methods in their 
work, and employed the same tools and machines. 

Most designers and engravers have some special kind of 
work in which they excel, and Mr. Beeler points with pride 
to the many fine and delicate faces he has cut, all with an 
accuracy and finish not surpassed. He attends to every part 
of his work himself, doing all the designing, photographing 
and enlarging where necessary, and his only assistant is his 
son. Thus a design is never out of his hands until com- 
pleted. He is also the inventor of a simple and accurate 
form of pantograph, which changes the proportions of the 
letters according to taste, instead of following the one fixed 
templet from six-point to seventy-two-point, as is usually 
done. He has also invented a combined routing and ruling 
machine —which is a great time-saver and capable of doing 
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type which will not only alter the proportions of letters from 
the one fixed templet, but will also cut a back-slope or italic 
from the same templet. These are inventions of the utmost 
importance to typefounders, but they do not represent all of 
Mr. Beeler’s inventive energy. He has made a number of 
other inventions of equal importance to other industries. 

A list of the faces of type designed and engraved by Mr. 
Beeler shows to the reader who will take the trouble to read 
with the specimen book before him, far more forcibly than a 
mere catalogue can, the diversity of his genius. The list 
includes some of the most perfect and most artistic of the 
notable facés produced by the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan 
foundry during the past twenty years or more. Among 
those designed and cut by Mr. Beeler are the following: 
Japanesque Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Luray (200 lines to the inch and 
mechanically perfect), Shadow, Hansard, Bizarre, French 
Clarendon Italic, Black Cap, Opaque Shaded, Cameo, Polo, 
Whittier, Telegraph, Knobby, Esthetic, Cloister, Giraffe, 
Giraffe Extended, Keystone, Oblique, Tinted, Steelplate 
Gothic, Plain Shaded, Gothic No. 8, Trojan, Black Inlaid 
No. 2, Stencil, Livermore, Livermore Open, Lining Antique, 
Lining Gothic Nos. 43, 44 and 45, Mortised Initials 443, and 
in addition he cut 7-point and 15-point Ronaldson (the latter 
for the “Souvenir” volume issued by the MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan branch, in 1896, in commemoration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary), and 11l-point and 12-point Old Style 
No. 7. For the foundry of George Bruce’s Son & Co. he cut 
Celtic Ray Shaded No. 1,073; for Collins & M’Leester he cut 
Octagon Gothic Ray Shaded; and for the Keystone Type 
Foundry he cut the Basic series. It is not the purpose of 
this series to praise the men written about, but all readers of 
this journal can not but be impressed with the admirable 
work done by Mr. Beeler. 

It may be of interest to some to know that this gentleman 
is an enthusiastic rifleman, and is a champion shot. As 
captain of his club he has been the winner of many medals, 
and is proud of his achievements. 


THE PRINTING TRADES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 


The following information regarding the progress and condition 
of the printing trades in various foreign countries has been specially 
collected and prepared for The Inland Printer. 


THE PRINTING TRADE IN MEXICO. 


Although lithography and printing have developed con- 
siderably in Mexico in recent years, they have not yet reached 
the state of perfection that might be desired. Thirty or forty 
years ago there were not more than four or five printing- 
houses in the city of Mexico; today there are at least fifty, 
but most of them are so poorly equipped that only unim- 
portant work can be done. On the other hand there are a 
few establishments which are equipped with all the modern 
appliances, such as “El Mundo” and “Europea”; these 
produce quite presentable work in photography and zinc- 
etchings. 

The printing-house * Hoel,” although not very prominent, 
is known for the excellent character of its work. The plant 
is small but well equipped. Recently it put in two linotype 
machines. The high price of these machines is at present a 
barrier to their general introduction. 

Some progress has been made in lithography of late, but, 
as is always the rule in Mexico where art is concerned, 
progress is slow. The work is always splendid in design and 
shows good taste in its execution. Special mention should 
be made of the lithographic establishment at Iriarte ; the firm 
of Santiago Hernandez also does good work. 

A very small amount of poster and color work is done by 
the Mexican printing establishments. The latest processes 
for doing color-work by means of photo-engraving have been 
very slightly introduced, if at all. There is no competition 
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between colored printing and lithographic work. There is 
a considerable amount of poor lithographic work done, but 
really first-class lithographic work is hardly known. There 
are quite a number of lithographic establishments that jog 
on as they have done for generations. 

The economic condition of the compositor and printer in 
Mexico is not very good. The working hours are between 
nine and ten hours a day, frequently with extra work at 
night. Superintendents, foremen and compositors, are well 
paid, but the wages of the other workers seldom exceed 
2 pesos per day. Men receiving 5 or 6 pesos per day are 
exceptions which do not often occur. The wages of the 
lithographers do not exceed 60 to 80 pesos per month except 
in special cases. There are no unions in Mexico. Three or 
four of the printing-houses have a saving fund, which loans 
money at moderate interest in cases of necessity. 

The foreigners employed in the printing-offices are prin- 
cipally Americans. It is not often that printers of other 
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nationalities stray to the country. There is no lack of 
workmen. There is always a demand for experienced com- 
positors who can fill any position in the composing-room. 
Most of the typesetters employed in the Mexican offices can 
set only plain matter. 

The Mexican papers do not, as a rule, have job-printing 
establishments attached. The American papers have their 
work done in job offices and do not own their own printing 
plants. There is more commercial printing done in Mexico 
than in the United States, because the system of bookkeeping 
is more complicated and correspondence is more voluminous. 

The prices obtained are fairly remunerative for good 
work, but for common work there is keen competition among 
the small printing establishments, who do cheap work at a 
cheap price. 

There is no attempt at organization among employing 
printers. 

In the small Mexican establishments spoken of hand- 
power is used, while the larger establishments are operated 
almost entirely by steam. Modern improved presses are not 
in much demand, although several houses represent makers. 
Of the small treadle job presses the best liked seems to be 
the Gordon. 

Three of the daily papers of the native press are now using 
the linotype machines, Z/ Mundo, El Jmparcial and El 
Tiempo. The two former are the morning and evening 
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issues of the same paper, and four machines serve for both. 
El Tiempo has two of its own. 

The bulk of the printing-house equipment is American, 
but Germany and France supply a share of the requirements. 
The best way to introduce American printing materials 
would be to send an agent to become acquainted with the 
people and their customs, and put in a good line of samples 
and solicit carefully with the sample goods to show quality. 
In this way a good business could be built up now, but it 
would, however, take time and patience. 


PRINTING AND COLOR-WORK IN NEW ZEALAND. 


The New Zealand newspapers invariably have job-print- 
ing establishments attached. There is a great deal of com- 
mercial printing done, in stationery, handbills and posters. 
Cutting exists to some extent, as much as from $1.25 to $1.75 
per 1,000, especially if no price has been agreed upon. 

There have been attempts at organization among employ- 
ing printers in the larger centers, but all have come to grief, 
in consequence of the members breaking through the scale 
of prices. Very little hand-power is used to operate ma- 
chines. In the small establishments foot-power is employed ; 
in the large places gas engines are in use. Modern improved 
presses are much in demand, as there is always a tendency to 
dispose of existing machinery and obtain up-to-date makes. 
The Gordon and Universal presses are unknown. Those of 
the Arab type from England are popular. 

Very little poster and color work is done. Most of this 
work is imported from Great Britain, notwithstanding the 
duty of 27% percent. The latest processes for doing color- 
work by means of photo-engraving have been introduced, 
but are not extensively developed in consequence of the 
enhanced cost. Colored printing is more in demand than 
lithographic work, because it is cheaper, the lithographing 
requiring extra work in grinding down the stone, which is 
done by hand. 

There was over $40,000 worth of type and printing mate- 
rial imported into New Zealand in 1897. The imports come 
almost exclusively from Great Britain. There is no standard 
height of type. Each British typefounder has his own stand- 
ard. Printing is done only in the English language. ‘There 
is scarcely a town in the colony which has not a newspaper 
or a jobbing office, though only one or two of the largest 
firms use machine composition. No effort has been made to 
introduce glass or aluminum type. American type is well 
thought of for jobbing. The late firm of Lyon & Blair were 
agents for Bonce’s types, in which they did some business. 
Bonce’s discounts were about forty per cent, and the types 
were sold at list prices, the customer paying all charges; this 
gave Lyon & Blair a clear forty per cent, for which they 
would have to take the risk of giving credit. They used to 
remit to Bonce, who did not draw upon them. 

Consignments of printing-inks are being held in the 
colony by agents of English houses in the paper and sta- 
tionery trade. 

English manufacturers run the leading makes of machines 
through their branches in the colonies. The same thing 
could be done by American manufacturers. A man who 
knows the colonial trade and is supplied with advertising 
matter and samples of up-to-date machinery could work 
up a profitable trade. 


THE TRADE IN HAWAII. 


The favorable condition of business in general in Hawaii 
extends to the printing industry. The field is, however, 
limited, the total population numbering only about 120,000, 
of whom fifty per cent are Orientals. 

Honolulu has about 50,000 people of all nationalities, of 
which 25,000 are Hawaiians. There are no lithographic 
establishments. The small demand can be supplied from San 
Francisco in three or four weeks, There is one firm which 








































































makes half-tone etchings in copper and zinc, the demand for 
which is limited. 

Books are imported from San Francisco much cheaper 
than they could be made on the islands, and most of the 
printing is limited to pamphlets, etc. 

Hand compositors are paid from $8 to $15 per week, but 
most of the work is done by linotype machine, the operators 
of which are paid union rates — $24 per week for daywork 
and $27 per week for nightwork. Etchers receive from $75 
to $100 per month. Living is dear compared to the wages 
paid, and there are no prospects of increase in the latter 
owing to the number of people willing to work. 

There is a branch of the typographical union, but as far 
as is known the employers are not organized. The employes 
are mostly Americans and natives. There are a few Portu- 
guese printers. The demand for printers is small and is 
usually limited to natives who can set English as well as 
Hawaiian type. 

Almost all the machinery and printers’ supplies are fur- 
nished by the United States. Some printing-paper has been 
imported from Germany, but the price was higher than on 
that from the United States, while the quality was no better 
and the time for delivery much longer. The United States 
seems to control the market completely for printers’ material 
and supplies. 

THE TRADE IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The printing industry in South Australia is not very 
flourishing at present, either for the employer or employe; 
the employer suffering from the depression in prices and the 
employe from the introduction of typesetting machines. A 
considerable number of the latter were thrown out of work 
and have had to look for work of another kind. The opera- 
tives get about $13 for a week of forty-eight working hours, 
the price being 25 cents for 1,000 ens. In newspaper, as well 
as in job printing, plain or in colors, South Australia is not 
inferior to any other country. In job printing the heavy 
English style is being replaced by the lighter and more pleas- 
ing American styles. Adelaide has a union of both employ- 
ers and employes. Machines and material are mostly of 
English origin, but the United States and Germany are now 
entering into the market. 

THE INDUSTRY IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Printers’ supplies imported in New South Wales are 
almost wholly brought from England. Attempts made by 
American manufacturers to push sales by establishing sam- 
ple warehouses have not led to any especial results. The 
principal newspapers are using linotype machines of Ameri- 
can make. In the bookbinding establishments many ma- 
chines of German origin are in use. The printing-house 
employes are mostly natives and Englishmen, with a small 
percentage of other nationalities. With the exception of the 
compositors who lost their jobs through the linotype ma- 
chines, there are not many printers unemployed. Good 
printers, engravers, lithographers, etc., make according to 
their ability from $15 to $30 a week, and machinists, com- 
positors, bookbinders, etc., from $12 to $15 a week. The 
working hours are eight in almost all the establishments. 
Both employers and employes are organized, and their rela- 
tions are quite pleasant; only interrupted twice during the 
last eight years by two reductions, each of ten per cent in 
the wages. In both cases there were strikes in which the 
men were beaten. Half-tones and etchings are being suc- 
cessfully produced. The prices for etching in quantities are 
8 cents per square inch; smaller blocks, 12 cents. For half- 
tone work about one-third more is generally charged. With 
the exception of high-class chromo-lithographic work, the 
work of the Sydney printer can bear comparison with that 
of the European printers. The following printing-houses 
employ more than fifty people: John Sands, W. E. Smith, 
M’Carron, Stewart & Co., P. T. Leigh & Co., John 
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Andrews & Co., Brooks & Co., Cunningham & Co., Perfold 
& Co., Fuerth & Nall, and others. The largest papers are: 
Sydney Morning Herald, Daily Telegraph, Evening News, 
Star, Sunday Times and Referee. 

PRINTING IN HONG KONG. 

The printing-houses of Hong Kong are reported as having 
all the work they can do, but the only kind of printing done, 
however, is bookwork for the daily use of the bureaus, etc., 
and some lithographic printing which is being done in a 
small establishment opened in the early part of the year. 
The prices. are about the same as in Europe, probably a 
little higher, as the paper and material have to be imported. 
Another reason for the low prices is that there is strong 
competition between the many small Chinese establishments 
which do work at any price. All the workmen are Chinese, 
under European foremen. The wages run from 10 to 40 
dollars (silver) per month for ordinary compositors ; machin- 
ists receiving much less. The European foremen receive 
about from twenty-five to seventy-five per cent higher wages 
than in their own country, but then the cost of living is 
much higher. Nine or ten hours form the ordinary day. 
There are not enough printing-houses to form a union. 
There are possibly unions among the Chinese workers, but 
these people keep their affairs to themselves. People experi- 
enced in all branches of their trade can find work at Hong 
Kong, but they must be masters of the English language. 
Machinery and material is mostly imported from England. 
Very good type is imported from Japan. 

HOW PRINTING IN CHINA IS DONE. 

The Chinese carry on the printing industry with a very 
little variation from the methods employed in the time of 
Confucius. Among them the ink; the slab of schistus or 
slate— polished smooth with a depression at one end to hold 
water; the writing pencil—a small brush of rabbit’s hair 
inserted into a reed handle, and the paper, are called “the 
four precious implements.” The ink is made by first placing 
a number of lighted wicks in a vessel full of oil. Over this 
is hung a dome or funnel-shaped cover of iron at such a dis- 
tance as to receive the smoke. Being well coated with lamp- 
black this is brushed off and collected upon paper. It is 
then well mixed ina mortar with a solution of gum or gluten, 
and when reduced to the consistency of paste is ready for 
use. 

Chinese paper being mostly thin and transparent is 
printed on one side only. Every printed sheet (consisting 
of two pages) is folded back so as to bring the blank sides 
in inward contact. The fold is thus on the outer edge of the 
book. ‘The sheets are stitched together at the other edge, 
and this leads an uninformed person to take any Chinese 
book for a new work with its leaves uncut. In folding the 
sheets the workman is guided by a black line. 

A wooden plate or block, commonly of pear-tree wood, 
called lymo, of a thickness calculated to give it sufficient 
strength, is finely planed and squared to the shape and 
dimensions of two pages, and it is upon this block that the 
characters are worked out. The surface is rubbed over with 
a paste, occasionally made from boiled rice, which renders 
it quite smooth and at the same time softens and otherwise 
prepares it for the reception of the characters. The future 
pages, which have been finely transcribed by a professional 
person on this transparent paper, are delivered to the block- 
cutter who, while the above mentioned application is still 
wet, unites them to the block so that they adhere, but in an 
inverted position, the thinness of the paper displaying the 
writing perfectly through the back. The paper being subse- 
quently rubbed off, a clear impression in ink of the inverted 
writing remains on the wood. The workman then with his 
sharp graver cuts away, with extraordinary neatness and 
despatch, all that portion of the wooden surface which is not 
covered by the ink, leaving the characters in pretty high 
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relief. These characters are conveyed to the pages in the 
following manner: The printer holds in his right hand two 
brushes at the opposite extremities of the same handle; with 
one he inks the face of the characters, and the paper being 
then laid on he uses the other brush over it so as to make it 
take the impression. ‘This is done with such expedition that 
one man can take off a couple of thousand copies in a day. 

Every Chinese volume is a species of brochure, neatly 
stitched with silk thread, in a smooth paper of drab color, 
and every volume is numbered on the outer edge of the 
leaves. Collectors of choice books put up about ten volumes 
of the same work in a neat case covered with flowered satin 


or silk. The popular works of the country are very cheap. 
TYPEFOUNDING IN SOME FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Russia has about ten typefoundries, and the best of them 
are in St. Petersburg, Moscow and Warsaw. Until a few 
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About three hundred newspapers and journals are pub- 
lished. Printing is done chiefly in the Russian, Polish and 
French languages. There is demand for certain assortments 
of German Gothic types. No attempts to introduce glass or 
aluminum type have been made. 

In Switzerland plain type is made, but the trade in high- 
class goods is entirely in the hands of the founders of 
Leipsic, Frankfort, Stuttgart and Berlin. England and 
Spain have made repeated and ineffectual efforts to secure a 
share of the trade, but so far American founders have not 
made an attempt in this direction. There are no wholesale 
dealers in printing materials in the country. The Germans 
have agents continually on the move, and when a printer 
needs supplies he finds it easy to place his orders. If he 
needs anything in a hurry he can write a telegram and 
obtain it without delay. American foundries can only over- 
come the disadvantage of distance by establishing a sample 
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Liberty Bell, as if sounding the note of American Independence, and finishing with Admiral Dewey’s victory at Manila. 
president, is given the name, date of birth and death, and date of inauguration. 


years ago they controlled the entire demand, but they could 
not see the necessity of keeping pace with the times by 
improving the quality and character of their goods, and con- 
siderable quantities of type and printers’ supplies began to 
be imported from abroad, mainly from Germany. So much 
preference was accorded the German goods as to induce the 
German foundry Berthold to establish a plant at St. Peters- 
burg and, since three years ago, it has successfully competed 
with the Russian manufacture. This foundry makes good 
quality of type and is kept well up to date in styles and pat- 
terns. If American founders choose to make goods suited to 
the requirements, it is said that they could find a good 
market, especially if they placed their goods on view in a 
sample warehouse and drew attention to them through the 
usual channels. Russia has at present over two thousand 
printing-houses and the number is steadily increasing. 





The background is made up of typical scenes in American history, these views dissolving one into another, beginning with the 
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warehouse in Zurich and keeping it amply stocked with the 
newest assortments. American printing-machines have lost 
ground in Switzerland on account of the time lost in obtain- 
ing new parts in case of a breakdown. Joseph Magg, the 
owner of a printing and lithographing establishment at 
Zurich, is the agent for Grunauer, the Berlin founder, but he 
is bound by no contract and is understood to be willing to 
attempt the introduction of American goods. 

In Venezuela scarcely any other type than American is 
used; occasionally some French type is imported, but the 
quantity is insignificant. No other market competes against 
the United States in the supply of printers’ types to Vene- 
zuela, and this market really belongs to the American manu- 
facturer of printers’ types and machinery and other articles 
in that line. Herrera Irigoyen & Co., of Caracas, the largest 
printing-house in the country, carry a large stock of type of 
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all kinds. In addition to the American type, obtained from 

the houses mentioned above, they also carry a limited quan- 

tity of French head-line, initial and monogram type. The 

latter are regarded as more artistic than the American. 
NEW METHOD OF PRINTING IN JAPAN. 

A photographer of Kyoto, Japan, is reported to have 
invented a new method of printing. He claims that by the 
use of photography, lead plates, printed by means of the 
ordinary press, can be prepared. The chief feature of the 
invention appears to consist in the promptness with which 
the plates can be prepared and the cheapness of the process. 
It is said that a plate as large as a “tatami” (6 by 3 feet) can 
be prepared in three minutes, and that the cost of printing is 
one-third that of letterpress printing. 

But the new method is not without its drawbacks. As 
the photographic method is made use of, the preparation of 
the plates can not be made at night, and the inventor is now 
taxing his ingenuity in trying to discover the means of get- 
ting over the difficulty by the utilization of electricity. 
Experiments on the new method of printing are now going 
on in Awajicho, Kanda, Tokyo. 





PRIVATE MAILING CARDS. 


N editorial in the November number called attention to 
A the matter of private mailing cards. Later informa- 
tion has been sent out by the Department, and the fol- 
lowing, furnished by Charles U. Gordon, the postmaster at 
Chicago, will prove interesting: 
RULES GOVERNING PRIVATE MAILING CARDS FOR THE DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN MAILS. 


The technical features printed on face of this card must appear on all 
Private Mailing Cards in order to secure admission to the mails as such. 
‘They must be printed or hand-stamped thereon. 
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6. The front of the card is reserved for postage stamps, postmarks 
and the address, which may be in writing, printing, by means of a stamp, 
or by an adhesive label of not more than three-fourths of an inch by two 
inches in size. The sender may in the same manner indicate his name 
and address on the face or back of the card; and engravings or adver- 
tisements may be printed on the front if they do not interfere with a per- 
fectly distinct address. 

7. The message on cards may be either in writing or print, and there 
may also appear on the message side advertisements, illustrations or 
other matter printed either in black or in colors. 

It will be noted that the words “Postal Card— Carte 
Postale” have been added, so that the cards can be used for 
foreign business if necessary. Care must be taken to use a 
2-cent stamp when addressed to foreign countries. The 
accompanying diagram shows the exact size of the card and 
the plan of arrangement of the matter. The engraved line 
need not necessarily be used, but it gives the card a dignity 
which it otherwise would not possess. We are indebted to 
the American Type Founders Company for the use of the 
electrotype showing this line. 





GUTENBERG EXHIBITION IN MAYENCE ON THE 
RHINE. 

The fifth centenary of Gutenberg’s birthday, the inventor 
of letterpress printing, will be celebrated with much splendor 
in Mayence on the Rhine next June, under the patronage of 
the Grand Duke of Hesse. 

The celebration will have an international character, and 
in conjunction therewith it is proposed to hold an exhibition, 
to last about two months, which will be divided into three 
sections. 

The historical section will comprise productions of the art 
of printing of all times and nations, and also implements and 
machines for printing by which the development of the letter- 

press printing can 
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She Inland Printer Co., 
912-214 Monroe St., In connection 
Chicago, 2. S. R. 


of perfection. 

The machine 
section will show 
the machinery and 
implements for 
printing, if possible, 
in working order. 


with the exhibition 
a Gutenberg Muse- 
um will be founded, 
intended to illus- 
trate the history of 
the art of printing. 
— : The exhibits of 








To be entitled to the privileges given by this act, users of mailing 
cards must conform to these rules: 

1. Cards must not exceed in size 34 by 5'4 inches. 

2. The quality of the cards must be substantially that of the Govern- 
ment postal cards and weigh about 6 pounds 3 ounces to the thousand. 

3. The cards may be of any color. 

4. The cards must bear these words at the top of the address side: 
“Private Mailing Card— Authorized by Act of Congress of May 19, 1898.” 
(* Postal Card—Carte Postale.”) When prepared by printers or station- 
ers for sale, they shall also bear in the upper right-hand corner of the 
address side an oblong diagram with the words, “Place the postage 
stamp here”; and in the lower left-hand corner the following words shall 
be printed: “This side is for the address.” 

5. The postage rates applicable to cards for the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico is 1 cent. For other countries the rate is 2 cents. 


the historic and 
graphic sections will be placed in the chambers of the for- 
mer electoral palace, saving thereby expense to the exhib- 
itors; but for the machine section special premises have to 
be erected, and rent must therefore be charged, which, 
however, will be fixed as low as possible. Firms intend- 
ing to exhibit machines are asked to send in their applica- 
tions at once, addressed to the Grossherzozliche Biirger- 
meisterei, Mainz (Mayor of Mayence). The machines will 
be driven by electric motors connected with the city electric 
works, and the exhibitors will only be charged the ordinary 
rates for the rent of the electric motors and the amount of 
power used. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainiy 
€. F. Wagner, 4 New Chambers street, New York. 

ILLUSTRATIONS, DRAWINGS, MINIATURE ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS AT THE PARIS ExposiTion.— The juries who 
will represent the above interests from an American point 
of view are, in their respective orders: Otto H. Bacher, 
B. West Clinedinst, A. B. Frost, Howard Pyle, William A. 
Rogers and William T. Smedley; William J Baer, Laura C. 
Hills, I. A. Josephi; Frank French, Charles A. Platt, James 
D. Smillie, Henry Wolf. These three juries will meet at the 
building of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West Fifty- 
seventh street, New York city, early in November. 


A PuHySICAL POINT OF PERFECTION.— Theo. A., S. & W. 
Co., New York, writes: “You have forgotten one thing in 
your article last month on the requirements of a lithographic 
pressman, and that is, he must be tall, active, and have a 
long reach; he must be able to damp a plate on the new 
rotaries 64 inches from edge to edge, and flash his optics 
quick over a sheet 42 by 64 inches.” NotTre.— The latest size 
lithographic press prints a sheet 48 by 84 inches and is a flat 
bed, so it is admitted that the “long reach” is a necessity not 
only with the pressman, but also with the transferer. 


GOLD LACQUERS IN PRINTING ON TIN.—A.S., Eastport, 
Maine: “I have seen sardine boxes which have been printed 
with a design in gold lacquer, showing the bright tin in some 
places. I would like to make some similar work. Could 
you give me the hint how to print this work on tin, and 
where to obtain the lacquer?” Answer.— The lacquers or 
varnish for that purpose must be of such a character as will 
bear baking or “stoving.” As they are made of resin and 
boiled oil, the certain degree of heat necessary must be care- 
fully noted by experience. Various brilliant tints are pro- 
duced by adding tar colors. Greater heat will darken the 
shade. The price is about $4 or $5 per gallon. Printing is 
done about the same as with other inks on the lithographic 
press. 

THE NATIONAL JURY FOR PAINTINGS AT PARIS. will 
meet at the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West Fifty-sev- 
enth street, Manhattan Borough, early in November, to con- 
sider all paintings, except miniature and general illustrations, 
to be sent to Paris as our exhibits in this branch of art. The 
names are among the best that could be chosen, and show 
that the United States is fully awake to the subject. These 
are the names: Cecelia Beaux, Edwin H. Blashfield, J. G. 
Brown, William M. Chase, Ralph Clarkson, Winslow Homer, 
H.. Bolton Jones, George W. Maynard, H. Siddons Mow- 
bray, John LaFarge, Edmund C. Tarbell, D. W. Tyron, 
Frederic P. Vinton, R. W. Vonnoh, J. Alden Weir, Frederick 
Dielman, Edward Simmons, Charles H. Woodbury, Frank 
Duveneck, T. C. Steele, Edmund Wuarpel. 


LITHOGRAPHIC COLOR-WORK FROM GRAINED PAPER.— 
J. H., Trenton, New Jersey: “Could you tell me how color- 
work could be drawn on grained paper and made to fit in 
register on stone? What bothers me is to find a way to 
‘key’ the different colors and make them fit one to the 
other.” Answer.—The thing is very simple. Make a key 
plate, and from that take as many impressions as you wish 
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to make color plates. Dust them over with a suitable pow- 
der, blue or red, and transfer these impressions to other 
sheets, and from these latter offset them again to the grained 
paper, upon which the drawing is then made and ultimately 
transferred to stone. In order to make everything fit in case 
a change of weather has occurred, the offsets should all be 
placed on the different sheets of grained paper in the same 
relation to the texture of the latter. 


SOME WATER COLORS, WHITE AND BLACK, AND CARD- 
BOARD USED IN WATER-COLOR PAINTING.—“ New Reader,” 
Newark, New Jersey, writes: “Can you tell me, in ‘ Notes 
and Queries,’ what the green and black pigments used by 
lithographers in making wash drawings are called, and also 
what chinese white is used in combination with them ?” 
Answer.— As far as my experience is concerned, I have 
found but few greens to wash entirely satisfactory on card- 
board. Sap green washes well enough, but gets muddy; 
emerald green is liable to streak; Hooker’s green is better, 
but best of all is prussian green —its harshness can be taken 
down by adding a little gamboge. In distemper work the 
silver white is the best. It leaves the color its natural bril- 
liancy. Chinese white is only used in putting on high lights, 
not for mixing with colors. Lampblack is the best to wash 
pure grays with. The cardboard most used is called “sketch- 
ing bristol.” 

SomE Pornts ABoutT ALUMINUM.— Prof. Willibald Artus 
has stated that aluminum was known for several hundred 
years, although the first practical use of the metal in sheet 
form was made by a German metallurgist named Wohler in 
1827, who made the thinly rolled-out plates for telescope 
tubes. Sulphuric acid will dissolve it under heat ; aluminum 
melts at 700° cent.; is not affected by nitric or muriatic acid ; 
soda or fixed alkali will dissolve it; under the influence of 
oxygen it produces the aluminum oxyd, or aluminum earth, 
a substance which, if crystallized upon an aluminum plate, is 
insoluble in water, alcohol or some inorganic acids, but 
soluble in hydrofluoric acid, which forms the basis for 
the well-known Strecher Schoitz patent in algraphy. 
Regarding the substitution of aluminum for stone, we find 
the first successful use made of the metal in that direction 
described by the celebrated French lithographer and author, 
Villon, in his work on lithography published in 1890, giving 
full direction as to acids and other substances to be used in 
preparing and etching the plates. 


STONE OR ALUMINUM— WHICH Is BEST FOR A NEW 
LITHOGRAPHIC FIRM TO Apopt?—G. W. M., Baltimore, 
Maryland, writes: “If it is not asking too much of you for 
your decision, would you please state which is really the best 
process of lithography for a new house to adopt — the alumi- 
num plate or the stone? From what I have read in THE 
INLAND PRINTER the aluminum plate seems to take the lead, 
but some lithographers will not have it that way.” Answer.— 
In answer to your query regarding the utility of aluminum I 
would say that a number of establishments in New York and 
elsewhere are constantly printing from the metal. A firm 
which has invested $5,000 on an aluminum rotary press 
would certainly not turn around and buy more of the same 
presses if the first had not proved a success. From the 
standpoint of the old-fashioned lithographer the matter looks 
different ; he is used to stone and is very slow in adopting 
new methods; he feels that he is treading on unexplored 
ground, and we must wait for a new generation of lithog- 
raphers to spring up before aluminum printing shall become 
general. Regarding fine art lithography it is as yet difficult 
to say whether aluminum will ever supplant stone for origi- 
nals, the stone being the more agreeable and resourceful for 
direct work. The great bulk of the lithographic product 
comes as yet from stone, and no new concern can rely 
entirely on aluminum. The value of aluminum asa substi- 
tute for stone lies more in the printing-machine than in the 
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artists’ work, and for making direct drawings I would much 
rather employ zinc plates, properly grained, and use the 
aluminum to print from, if I were compelled to use metal 
entirely. 

How To DRAW AND ENGRAVE Music Upon ZINC PLATES. 
George W. M., Baltimore, Maryland, writes: “Your matter 
in THE INLAND PRINTER interests me very much. I am 
obliged to you for your answer on my query. Am thinking 
of getting into the music-publishing business, and would ask 
if you handle the tools for punching the zinc plates?” 
Answer.—In reference to your query regarding music- 
punching tools, would say that any good die-engraver or 
tooleutter could make them for you. The lines are first 
drawn with a sharp graver upon the plate, and lettering 
engraved in the usual way. The characters upon the 
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passed through a period where everybody was obliged to 
curtail expenses, and the combined savings of the country 
had shut up the fountains of prosperity, and yet our luxu- 
rious art flourished. And now, when everything is expe- 
riencing renewed animation, and business activity is the 
order of the day, lithography shows great vitality and vigor. 
Looking over the lithographic record of the last twenty 
years, we note that the lithographic establishments of the 
United States in 1880 numbered 169, in 1890 they had 
increased to 220, and in 1900 they will surely, according 
to the present records, number 400, representing a capital 
of $40,000,000. They will have paid wages in ten years 
amounting to $30,000,000, and employed about 30,000 men, 
giving work to six men where only one was employed twenty 
years ago, more than doubling the number of establish- 
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Photo by W. H. Bolen, Roanoke, Va. 


THE ROANOKE RIVER, ABOVE ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 


punches are then driven in by a sharp blow from the ham- 
mer. You can also draw the work with liquid printing-ink 
upon a clean zinc plate, etch and roll up in the usual litho- 
graphic way. Then transfer therefrom to larger plates 
(aluminum, zine or stone) for regular editions, and you 
would save the tool-making and punching part. Again, in 
drawing on zinc, the notes could be cast of hard rubber and 
charged with the above specified ink and impressed upon the 
zine with very little trouble, assuring speed and uniformity 
thereby. 

THE FUTURE OF LITHOGRAPHY.— Inspecting the reports 
made to the United States Census Bureau regarding the 
growth of lithography, they tell of a very éncouraging state 
of affairs for the future of this art, and the triumph of its 
invention a hundred years ago will be eclipsed by the tre- 
mendous extent of its use all over the world, and the mag- 
nificence of its product in commercialism and high art. 
Business has been dull for the past few years; we have 


ments, and increasing the capitalization nine times. What 
could be more gratifying to the trade than these conditions 
upon the eve of a new century, when new ideas, a new 
prosperity, renewed confidence, and a glorious peace and 
bountiful good will among all common-sense people pervades 
our nation. 

How to Print LEAD-PENCIL DRAWINGS FROM ALU- 
MINUM AND ZINC PLATES.—H. D., Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
writes: “In an article in THE INLAND PRINTER in your 
department you speak of drawings made with soft lead- 
pencils on zinc, and mentioned some specimens done with 
the process, etc., submitted by a lady. As the method was 
not explained in that article, I think it would be of sufficient 
interest to lithographers and other process-men to explain 
the method in the next number of THE INLAND PRINTER, in 
which case amateurs and others would get the benefit.” 
Answer.— The process is very simple. A clean, finely 
grained zinc or aluminum plate (see directions for preparing 
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plates previously given in this department) is taken, and a 
tracing of the subject you wish to draw, made upon any good 
transparent paper, is laid upon it reversed. A thin piece of 


tissue paper coated with some red chalk, or other fine col-* 


ored chalky powder, free from grease, is laid under it, and a 
dull steel point or hard pencil is passed over the lines until 
you have a faint indication of the lines of the picture upon 
the plate; then the drawing is made with a rather soft, pure 
graphite pencil. When everything is drawn, the plate is 
evenly but thinly coated with a mixture of pure gum arabic 
dissolved in distilled warm water, say % ounce of gum to 2 
ounces of water. When dry, the work is rubbed up with 
cosmogravure etching wax or transfer ink, and the whole 
plate rolled up solid with lithographic (half transfer and half 
printing) ink, then held under the tap, when all the ink, 
except that on the drawing, will leave the plate. The work 
is then dusted with talcum powder and etched with a solu- 
tion prepared of % ounce gum arabic, dissolved in about 
4 ounce distilled water, to which, for an aluminum plate, is 
added 10 drops of phosphoric acid; for zinc, however, 20 
drops of gallic acid is added to the gum water. The plate 
can now be handed to any lithographic printer who has had 
a little experience in metal lithography to make a transfer 
from it to other plates or stone, or pull a number of original 
impressions from the drawing direct. 

COMMERCIAL AND ART ENGRAVING PROCESSES ON Cop- 
PER PLATE.—“Stradmore,” Coupar Angus, Scotland, wishes 
to know the proper handling, inking, wiping, registering, 
etc., of such work as visiting cards, initials, and similar 
matter, as is usually done from copperplate. Answer.— 
Preparing the Surtace for Copperplate Engraving.—The 
copper plate is to be perfectly even in thickness, hard rolled 
and not porous, and should be beveled in order not to cut 
the paper. Should any defect, however, exist — for instance, 
a little crevice or hollow—the same can be hammered up 
from the back with a special hammer upon a polished steel 
anvil, until all is even with the surface. Then follows the 
important part of polishing the surface in order to erase all 
scratches made by the metal planing machine. First, coarse 
material is used, like sandstone with oil or water; this is 
followed with pumice-stone and water, then Scotch hone; 
after that, charcoal made of larch or willow, and used across 
the grain of the wood, is employed (if this coal is laid in salt 
water for a while it will receive more of a “tooth”), and 
finely pulverized chalk is at last employed with water or olive 
oil, upon a felt or cork dauber. The different grades of 
polishing powders are obtained by mixing the powdered 
material with water. After a lively stirring, and waiting a 
few seconds for the coarser particles to settle, the water, still 
holding the finer particles in suspense, is poured into another 
vessel, and after allowing the next grade to settle, the process 
of pouring off and letting the still finer particles settle is 
followed until the very minutest grains have been drawn off 
from the water, which latter grade is used last in polishing 
the very finest plates. For large plates it is more economical 
to purchase them ready polished from the platemaker. 
Engraving and Drawing in Various Processes Upon Copper 
Plates.—The principal tools are the gravers—square and 
lozenge-shaped steel tools ground down to a sharp triangular 
point, containing a suitable ball at the other end for holding. 
The lines are usually cut into the plate by the tool hand 
remaining firmly rested on the plate, and the left, holding 
the plate, is steadily moved toward the graver, while the 
work is rotating on a sand cushion. Before tracing, the 
face of the plate is made dull with a very thin coating of 
wax, and the drawing or guide lines are made with soft 
lead-pencil on transparent paper and rubbed down on the 
surface, or the finer tracings can be cut upon gelatin folios 
and lines charged with lead or red chalk, and likewise rubbed 
down upon the plate. A frame covered with tissue-paper is 
placed between the light and the engraver so as to enable 
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him to see the lines better. The stippling often seen in old 
engravings is produced by a pointed hammer, or worked out 
and modeled by suitable punch tools. Engraved color-work 
on copper is done in mezzotint. The whole plate is roughened 
by pointed wheels. The offsets are placed on this rough 
surface, and the high lights are put in by scraping or 
smoothing the rough parts of the surface, those places not 
touched by scraper or burnisher remain solid; the various 
gradations are produced by more or less reducing the grain 
on the plate, so that at all points where the grain has been 
taken away entirely and a polish appears the ink will not 
hold in printing. Another way to produce tint and grain 
effect on copper plate is the “aqua-tinta.” Here the outline 
is lightly etched into the plate and covered with a very fine 
dust of resin, evenly distributed in the so-called dusting-box 
(already described in former issues). The plate is carefully 
taken out after the dust has settled in sufficient quantity, 
and the resin particles are made to adhere by heating the 
plate. The drawing can then be seen through the grain of 
resin. The high lights are covered with asphaltum, and the 
balance of the work is etched and successively covered and 
etched until the desired shades and gradations are produced. 
Other “aqua-tinta” methods, which I have also described in 
“Etching and Acids,” consist in using ordinary salt, resulting 
in an extremely fine grain, but this process is seldom used. 
Pen drawings can also be made direct upon copper plates, 
with a gummy ink, then covered with etch ground, and when 
this is dry, the gum dissolved, leaving the pen-line bare, 
which can then be etched deep and printed from. Another 
interesting method of making engravings in zstat/ion of 
drawings is as follows: An ordinary etched ground is mixed 
with an equal quantity of mutton tallow. The ground is 
lightly smoked and a fine-grained drawing-paper is laid over 
it, and the drawing executed with hard lead-pencil, which, 
by pressing through the paper, takes off the soft ground 
from the plate, making it stick to the back of sheet in a 
grain-like texture. The exposed drawing is now etched and 
the print is an exact imitation of a drawing made with lead- 
pencil upon paper. J/uking, Wiping, Printing on Various 
Substances, Steeling, Registering, etc., from and on Copper 
Plates.— For economical reasons a number of subjects are 
engraved on one plate, yielding a number of prints with one 
impression. The plate is first gently heated over a set of gas 
jets and rubbed over with ink, then the first mass of color is 
taken off and another wiping takes the remaining scum 
away. Whiting is finally used to clean the plate completely. 
Then the printer puts the plate down in the bed of press and 
a girl lays down the paper and the pressure is applied. The 
girl now takes off the sheet and the printer goes through the 
same operation. A considerable knack is, of course, required 
to ink up the plate properly, and no further explanation can 
be given than to use the greatest care, in wiping the plate, 
not to take any ink away from the lines. In printing etched 
art work the knack required is to leave enough ink on the 
plate to produce tint and wipe only according to the effect 
lesirable. The ink is rubbed off with muslin rag, under an 
even pressure of the hand, and the subsequent cleaning is 
done with linen cloths. Of course, in the aforesaid art or 
“etching-printing ” the printer can produce the most har- 
monious effects by letting certain tints stand upon given 
places and “wiping the high lights in,” according to the wish 
of the artist. The black is sometimes changed by the addi- 
tion of a little umber or sienna in linseed oil, giving it an 
agreeable warm tone. Prints upon parchment are made by 
laying the parchment in a damping-book until it gets some- 
what soft and pliable. On satin the prints can be made at 
once; on celluloid the material must be warmed and subse- 
quently baked. In printing on cardboard or paper, the same 
must be made damp by laying, say a day ahead of printing, 
between moist sheets, and placed under pressure. In printing 
editions the engraved plate of copper can be coated with 
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steel by a galvanic deposit of pure iron, which, after wearing 
off by long runs, can again be replaced. The wiping opera 
tions are much easier from such a coated plate than from the 
pure copper. Registering for color-work is done either by 
gauges or pinholes in plate into which the pin-points fit, 
pinned through the sheet at a place of intersection or a cross- 
line. There are many works published in England upon the 
subject of etching and art printing from copper plates, but I 
know of none which treat of the particular subject explained 


above. 
PATENTS. 


A jobbing lithographic press of the English type has been 
(No. 


patented 634,616) by J. C. Halligan, of Brisbane, 









































No. 634,616. 


Queensland. It is operable by one person, and has a device, 
A’, for pointing the sheets. All sizes within its capacity may 
be printed without shifting the stone. 

The registering frame of Wilhelm Sabel, of Coblenz, 
Germany, is shown in patent No. 635,061. It is for use in 
printing several colors lithographically on a hand press. By 
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No. 635,061. 


using this frame on all the stones of a series, and carrying 
the gauges without shifting their positions, the register-lines 
may be placed with absolute ROE 





A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


Enclosed find our check for $2 for another year’s sub- 
scription to your excellent journal, THE INLAND PRINTER. 
This is one of the best investments we make, and we con- 
gratulate you on the success you have made, and wish you 
continued prosperity ymour CP Muir Printing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ELECTROTYPING.—By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review— The Battery— The Dynamo— The Bath— Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — 
The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages ; $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.—By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published, 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formulas, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Meth- 
ods and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name 
of inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations ; $1.50. 


SMALL CAUSE FOR STRIKE.— According to the 7ypothete 
and Platemaker, a recent electrotypers’ strike at Columbus 
was caused by the refusal of the employer to increase his 
pay-roll $1.38 per week. The union rules require a foreman 
wherever two men and an apprentice or more are employed. 
Five persons were employed in the Terry Engraving Com- 
pany’s electrotyping department. These employes were 
called out because the firm refused to employ a foreman. 
One of the men had been acting as foreman and considered 
himself as such, but the firm refused to pay him a fore- 
man’s wages, although the difference was only $1.38 per 
week. In view of the fact that the union had just succeeded 
in securing the adoption of their new scale of $18 per week 
for journeymen, it would seem that it would have been good 
policy on their part to waive, for the present at least, this 
minor point of contention rather than go to the extreme of 
calling a strike. On the other hand, it looks to an outsider 
as if the employers, having yielded to the demands of the 
union in other respects, could hardly afford to stand out tor 


so small a matter. 


WET BLACKLEADING MAcHINE.—A California correspond- 
ent inquires if there is a wet blackleading machine made — 
one that does not throw dust all over the shop. “If you can 
inform us as to who makes them, you will greatly oblige,” 
etc. Answer.—There are no wet blackleaders in use in the 
West and very few in the East. The following letter from a 
New York electrotyper, who knows all about it, indicates 
that the inventor of the wet process was the only electro- 
typer who has been able to operate it successfully : 


The Inland Printer Company : 

GENTLEMEN,— Referring to the enclosed inquiry, would say: The 
only wet leading machine I know of is the one patented about twenty- 
six years ago by Mr. S. P. Knight, foreman of the electrotyping depart- 
ment of Harper Brothers, this city. The machine consisted of a tank 
with a centrifugal pump, to which there was attached a hose and syringe. 
The tank contained a mixture of plumbago and water, of about the con- 
sistency of cream, which, by means of the pump, was forced through 
the syringe, which was arranged to move to and fro across the tank and 
thus coat the molds, which were laid on a rack placed just below the 
surface of the solution in the tank. On removing the cases from the 
machine, the surplus mixture was scraped off with the hand; the cases 
being afterward thoroughly washed in another tank. The plumbago in 
the second tank was allowed to settle before the water was drawn off. 

This process gave promise of obviating much dust in the foundry, 
but never came into extensive use, owing to the inability of workmen 
to operate it successfully, notwithstanding that Mr. Knight used it and 
no other method for coating his molds. In use it was found that from 
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the drippings from the cases, after the water had dried out, there was 
nearly as much dust in the room as with the dry process. 

I fear your correspondent will not succeed in finding any machine 
for using plumbago for electrotyping purposes without having a quan- 
tity of the material floating in the room. The Lovejoy machine is as 
free from that objection as any machine I know of, but some dust comes 
from that. 

STEREOTYPING HALF-TONES.—A Vancouver correspond- 
ent writes: “Will you kindly inform me through your col- 
umns, in next issue, if such a thing as stereotyping the 
ordinary half-tones has ever been accomplished with a good 
result ? 2. If so, has it not been through the coating of the 
surface with some preparation ? 3. Is there a cement in use 
strong enough to hold the half-tone in place while printing, 
after same has been inserted into stereo plates for use on 
(web) daily paper? 4. In your opinion, which is best 
method of insertion—casting in plate with cork to hold 
down in place, or tacking or soldering in place allotted ? 
Also, which is the best way to bend or shape the plate after 
removing from block?” Answer.— The answer to your first 
question depends somewhat on the standard by which 
results are measured. What would be called a good result 
by one person would be severely criticised by another, 
and what would pass as fair work in a newspaper page 
would not do at all in a magazine. Generally speaking, if 
the screen is coarse—say eighty-five lines— fairly good 
results may be obtained by stereotyping, but as a rule it is 
preferred to insert the originals or electrotyped duplicates 
of the original etchings in the stereotyped page. 2. Mr. 
Henry Kahrs, of New York, has a process of stereotyping, 
previously described in this journal, by which he coats the 
surface of the paper with a composition which brings out all 
the lines of the original very sharply, and which is evidently 
superior to the ordinary papier-maché method for the repro- 
duction of fine line engravings. However, if the writer 
understands Mr. Kahrs’ process, it would hardly answer for 
web presswork, for the reason that the matrix would not 
stand curving. We do not know of any other process in 
which the paper is faced with a composition. 3. We do not 
know of a cement which could be depended upon to hold 
the half-tone in its place, and would not consider such a 
method of fastening safe. 4. It is usually considered less 
troublesome to cast the half-tone in the plate than to tack or 
solder it on after the plate has been cast. So far as results 
are concerned, it is immaterial which method is observed. 
The best way to bend or curve a half-tone is to employ a 
curving machine, which is built on the principle of a tin- 
ner’s rolls. ‘These machines are designed specially for the 
purpose, and will bend a plate into a true sphere of any 
given radius, without marring the face of the half-tone or 
engraving, no matter how delicate the design. 

MORE ABOUT “DRY STEREOTYPING.” 


The following letters are in reply to the writer’s request 
for information as to the status of the new process of stereo- 
typing, which seems to be making some headway in Europe. 
The first letter comes from E. Nicollier, who is connected 
with the largest stereotyping establishment in Paris: 


Mr. C. S. Partridge: 

DFar Sir,—In reply to your kind favor of recent date we beg to state, 
first, that we have not yet used the dry-paper system, because we wanted 
first to see and to know what would be the result of the adoption of this 
system. Thus we have not yet purchased the machinery. We must, 
however, in this country, be of great care as the workmen we have do not 
like to be pushed out by new systems, and evidently the dry system is 
contrary to their interest, inasmuch as it is more economical for the 
proprietor of the business. Everything that is new and practical takes 
great time in this country till itis picked up, and people do not like much 
innovation till they see a practical result. Mr. Alvenslaben is not the 
inventor of the system, but only the manager of the German manufac- 
turing company. It is, in fact, the same system we have here. A small 
French company has been started in Paris. We send you the prospectus 
of the business. It has been said to us at the seat of the company that 
they are now negotiating with an American syndicate in order to start 
here in Paris an American company in this line of business. I hope to see 
at anearlyda_ the manager of the concern and will then write you more 
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about it. Kindly note that the New York 7yzhune is using this dry system. 
I am sending you by this same mail a sample of the paper, 

The extent to which the New York 77z6une has employed 
the dry process is explained by the following letter from a 
stereotyper in that city who is in a position to secure the 
facts: 

Mr. C. S. Partridge: 

DEAR S1rR,—Yours of September 25 was handed to me with a request 
to investigate the matter. I did so, and am informed that the New York 
Tribune has been for some time past experimenting with /wo kinds of 
paper such as you mentioned; one is of French manufacture, the other 
German. The latter they consider the best, although neither has proved 
satisfactory, they not having as yet obtained a plate that they could send 
They have, however, made a few small casts of ads. 
The paper is very coarse in texture and resembles 


to the pressroom. 
which were passable. 
asbestos. The face of the plate cast from it is very rough and uneven. 
They do not dry the molds. The paper must be kept ina damp place and 
dampened before using. The molds they have made are very shallow, 
but they think that perhaps they did not wet the paper enough. You will 
see that the results are wo/ satisfactory. 

I shall follow the matter up and if the results are any better—if any 
improvement is made — will apprize you of it. 

Yours sincerely, 

The following letter is from a practical stereotyper in 
London, and indicates that the new process possesses certain 
merit after one has learned how to operate it: 

Mr. Partridge: 

DEAR Sik,—In answer to your letter in reference to the “* Dry Stereo- 
typing” process now being demonstrated at Fore street, Finsbury, I per- 
sonally believe it has come to stay. I had the pleasure of being present 
upon the same occasion as the committee of the London Branch of 
Federated Stereotypers, and the gentlemen present seemed to be unani- 
mous that the process was a success. A form was placed upon the 
mangle, the flong laid upon the face of the type, then a piece of blanket 
and finally a piece of thin cardboard upon the top of the blanket. With 
a slight pressure the form went through the mangle, the mold was taken 
from the type, brushed with French chalk, placed in the casting box and 
acast taken—time 24 minutes. I was so impressed with the process 
that 1 paid a few more visits, with the result that I have requested my 
employer to invest in a mangle and work the process. We expect to 
save three pounds sterling per night on acertain class of work that we 
produce occasionally, so you can well understand the advantage of the 
process both in saving time and also the heating of the forms. One thing 
I might mention, that the appearance of the mold and cast is not in its 
favor, both having a matted surface that upon a first glance is very objec- 
tionable; but immediately a proof is taken all objections disappear and 
you see that first-class results have been obtained. The depth of the 
plate does not appear to be enough, but, upon placing a straight-edge 
across the plate you find that it is only the appearance caused by the 
grain in the paper and that very little clearing is required. You mention 
that you have written to Fore street, so that probably by this time you 
have received some flong and samples. I am sending you a sample that 
was given me to show my employer and should you have any difficulty 
in working the process I shall be pleased to give you any further particu- 
lars if you write me. Yours respectfully, JOHN E. EvANs. 

Another American stereotyper who fails to make good 
plates with the dry flong writes from Baltimore as follows: 
Mr. C. S. Partridge: 

DEAR S1r,—Yours of September 12 received, also samples of “ flong.’ 
We are sorry to say that we have been unable to make successful plates 
from it. We use a M. J. Hughes (New York) casting box and drier 
(heated by gas, size 8 by 12). Have tried the flong in several ways. 
First, dry, without blankets, with result as proof No. 1; then with four 
thicknesses of wool blankets, as sample No. 2. We also tried wetting the 
“flong” slightly, then drying (separately from the type) by heat; also 
wetting and letting dry for twelve hours before making matrix, but none 
of the results were satisfactory. No.2 is the best plate we have been 
able to make with it. My stereotyper gets out very satisfactory plates 
by the old system, but of course we have the same trouble that every- 
body has—the shrinking of the type— although we have not had much 
trouble lately. We have found that itis not necessary to dry the matrix 
entirely on the form: it can be dried enough to hold its shape, the type 
removed, and the matrix dried by placing it in the heating box without 
pressure enough to destroy the mold. Putting one or more thicknesses 
of pressboard underneath the type also protects it from receiving unnec- 
essary heat from the bottom. 

I enclose samples referred to. 

Would be glad to hear anything further in regard to “ Dry Stereotyp- 
ing” through your valuable columns. THE INLAND PRINTER always 
keeps a fellow posted up to date. Yours respectfully, W. F. M. 


A NEW YORKER’S OPINION. 
He who takes not THE INLAND PRINTER is in the printing 
world, but not of it.—H. D. Suderley, Middletown, New York. 
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This beautiful letter was designed and cut to conform to the ideas of the aristocrats of olden times. 


Knickerbocker Old Style 


The *¢ proper thing ’” for high class printing of the present 





6-POINT KNICKERBOCKER OLD STYLE 20A I5A 175a $6 go 


“TO RESCUE from oblivion the memory of former incidents, and to ren 
der a just tribute of renown to the many great and wonderful transactions of 
our Dutch progenitors, Diedrich Knickerbocker, native of the city of New 
York, produces this historical essay.’’ Like the great father of history, whose 
words I have just quoted, I treat of times long past, over which the twilight of 
uncertainty has already thrown its shadows, and the night of forgetfulness was 
about to descend forever. With great solicitude had I long beheld the early 
history of this venerable and ancient city gradually slipping from our grasp 
trembling on the lips of narrative old age, and day by day dropping piecemeal 
into the tomb. In a little while, thought I, and these reverend Dutch burghers 
who serve as the tottering monuments of good old times, will be gathered to 
their fathers ; their children engrossed by the empty pleasures or insignificant 
transactions of the present age, will neglect to treasure up the recollections of 
the past, and posterity will search in vain for memorials of the days of the 
Patriarchs. Determined, therefore, to avert if possible this threatened misfor 
tune, I industriously set myself to work, to gather together all the fragments 
of our infant history which still existed, and like my reverend prototype 
Herodotus, where no written records could be found, I have endeavored to 


SANTA CLAUS WITH TOYS FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


9-POINT KNICKERBOCKER OLD STYLE 20A I2A 120a $4 90 

‘¢’To RESCUE from oblivion the memory of former inci 
dents, and to render a just tribute of renown to the many 
great and wonderful transactions of our Dutch progenitors 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, native of the city of New York 
produces this historical essay.’? Like the great father of 
history, whose words I have just quoted, I treat of times 
long past, over which the twilight of uncertainty had already 
thrown its shadows, and the night of forgetfulness was about 
to descend forever. With great solicitude had I long beheld 
the early history of this venerable and ancient city gradually 
slipping from our grasp, trembling on the lips of narrative 
old age, and day by day dropping piecemeal into the tomb 
In a little while, thought I, and these reverend Dutch burg 
hers, who serve as the tottering monuments of good old 


GRANDMOTHER’S PIES AND PUDDINGS 


11-POINT KNICKERBOCKER OLD STYLE 16A I0A 7oa $4 60 

“To RESCUE from oblivion the memory of for 
mer incidents, and to render a just tribute of 
renown to the many great and wonderful transac 
tions of our Dutch progenitors, Diedrich Knicker 
bocker, native of the city of New York, produces 
this historical essay.” Like the great father of 
history, whose words I have just quoted, I treat of 
times long past, over which the twilight of uncer 
tainty had already thrown its shadows, and the 
night of forgetfulness was about to descend forever 
With great solicitude had I long beheld the early 
history of this venerable and ancient city gradually 
slipping from our grasp, trembling on the lips of 


TURKEY AND CRANBERRY SAUCE 


8-POINT KNICKERBOCKER OLD STYLE 20A I5A 125a $5 45 

‘¢'To rEscuE from oblivion the memory of former incidents, and to 
render a just tribute of renown to the many great and wonderful tran 
sactions of our Dutch progenitors, Diedrich Knickerbocker, native of 
the city of New York, produces this historical essay.’” Like the great 
father of history, whose words I have just quoted, I treat of times long 
past, over which the twilight of uncertainty has already thrown its 


shadows, and the night of forgetfulness was about to descend forever 
With great solicitude had I long beheld the early history of this vener 
able and ancient city gradually slipping from our grasp, trembling on the 
lips of narrative old age, and day by day dropping piecemeal into the 
tomb. In a little while, thought I, and these reverend Dutch burghers 
who serve as the tottering monuments of good old times, will be gath 
ered to their fathers; their children, engrossed by the empty pleasures 
or insignificant transactions of the present age, will neglect to treasure 


ANNIE AND WILLIE’S CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


10-POINT KNICKERBOCKER OLD STYLE 20A 12A 1208 $4 65 

“To rescue from oblivion the memory of former 
incidents, and to render a just tribute of renown to 
the many great and wonderful transactions of our 
Dutch progenitors, Diedrich Knickerbocker, native 
of the city of New York, produces this historical 
essay.” Like the great father of history, whose words 
I have just quoted, I treat of times long past, over 
which the twilight of uncertainty had already thrown 
its shadows, and the night of forgetfulness was about 
to descend forever. With great solicitude had I long 
beheld the early history of this venerable and ancient 
city gradually slipping from our grasp, trembling on 
the lips of narrative old age, and day by day dropping 


RIPE HOLLY BERRIES AND LEAVES 


12-POINT KNICKERBOCKER OLD STYLE 12A 8A 60a $4 60 


“To RESCUE from oblivion the memory of 
former incidents, and to render a just tribute 
of renown to the many great and wonderful 
transactions of our Dutch progenitors, Died 
rich Knickerbocker, native of the city of New 
York, produces this historical essay.” Like 
the great father of history, whose words I 
have just quoted, I treat of times long past 
over which the twilight of uncertainty had 
already thrown its shadows, and the night of 
forgetfulness was about to descend forever 


With great solicitude had I long beheld the 
PUDDINGS AND MINCE PIES 
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25A 6 Point Engravers Roman No. 1 $1 00 
OUR LATEST DESIGN FOR ADDRESS CARDS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, INVITATIONS, 


NOTEHEADS, LETTERHEADS, AND ALL CLASSES OF HIGH-GRADE PRINTING 


20A 6 Point Engravers Roman No. 2 $1 00 
IN FACT IT HAS SO MANY USES THAT IT IS DOUBTFUL 
IF ANY LETTER MADE IN LATE YEARS IS SO POPULAR 
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THE LATEST 


E HAVE JUST ADDED ANOTHER SIZE TO THE 6- 
W POINT BRANDON---NO. 0, IN WHICH THE SMALL 
CAPS OF THIS LITTLE CIRCULAR ARE SET. IT IS PUT 
UP IN FONTS OF 25A AT $1.00 PER FONT, SUBJECT TO 
OUR REGULAR DISCOUNT OF 20 AND 5 PER CENT. POST- 
AGE, 10 CENTS EXTRA, NO FIGURES ARE FURNISHED 
FOR THIS SIZE, AS IT CAN BE USED ONLY FOR SMALL 
CAPS, BUT WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO FURNISH FIGURES 
FOR THE NO. 1 SIZE USED IN THIS SPECIMEN, THE CAPS 
BEING THAT SIZE. PRICE, 25 CENTS PER FONT, SUBJECT 
TO THE SAME DISCOUNT. POSTAGE, 3 CENTS. THE 
GREAT POPULARITY OF THE BRANDON SERIES IS DUE 
TO THE FACT THAT IT IS THE ONLY FACE WHICH EXACTLY 
IMITATES COPPERPLATE WORK. IT IS EASIER TO PRINT 
AND EASIER TO SET THAN SCRIPT, AND THE WHOLE 
SERIES COSTS LESS THAN ONE FONT OF GOOD SCRIPT. 
ON ANOTHER PART OF THIS PAGE ARE SHOWN THE VAR- 
IOUS SIZES OF THE BRANDON SERIES, ALL SUBJECT TO 


THE DISCOUNT QUOTED ABOVE, 


INLAND 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


217-219 PINE STREET 
SAINT LOUIS 























RECEPTION 
FROM HALF AFTER EIGHT TO HALF 


AFTER ELEVEN O’CLOCK 


BARTON PARK 
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24-POINT BRANDON 50 

18-POINT BRANDON No. 2.00 

LIN GERING 2 
18-POINT BRANDON No. 1 2.00 

10A 12-POINT BRANDON No. 4 $1.50 
KLONDIKE GOLD 9 
12A 12-POINT BRANDON NO. 3 $1.50 
CURE DIPSOMANIA 73 
16A 12-POINT BRANDON No. 2 $1.50 
REMARKABLE MEDICINE 84 
16A 12-POINT BRANDON No. 1 $1.50 


SUGAR TRUSTS RELIEVED $60 
16A, $1.00 6-POINT BRANDON NO. 3 Figures, extra, 25¢ 
MORTAL DIGGING FOR HAPPINESS 1 


20A, $1.00 6-POINT BRANDON NO. 2 Figures, extra, 25c 
GREAT CHASE AFTER ALLURING RAINBOW 3 
22A, $1.00 6-POINT BRANDON No. 1 


IDIOTIC SPENDING OF POUNDS TO GAIN SHILLINGS 6 


Figures, extra, 25c 


25A, $1.00 


MEMORY IS THE ONLY FRIEND THAT GRIEF CAN CALL ITS OWN 


6-POINT BRANDON NO. 0 No Figures 


20A 6-POINT BRANDON GOTHIC NO. 2 $1.90 
YUKON NAVIGATORS NOT THE ONLY MODERN FOOLS 7 


24A 6-POINT BRANDON GOTHIC No. 1 $1.00 
NUMEROUS SPECIMENS OF THIS GENUS ON EXHIBITION 6 
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DEATH OF OTTMAR MERGENTHALER, 


N the death of Ottmar Mergenthaler, the inventor of the 
] Linotype, which occurred at his home in Baltimore, 
Maryland, October 28, 1899, the printing trade lost a 
man whose wonderful skill as an inventor has won for him 
a name that will live for all time. The invention of printing 
by Gutenberg marked an epoch in the dissemination of 
knowledge little dreamed of by that humble disciple of “the 
art preservative.” It has made itself felt the world over, and 
will be appreciated more and more as the years roll by and 
new inventions and de- 
vices come into use. 
In later years the in- 
ventive genius of Mr. 


When I started on this problem I surveyed the field and selected the 
best road, regardless of the roads which others have taken. I knew the 
direction in which others had attempted to solve the problem, and was 
careful not to fall into the same rut which had led every previous effort 
into failure and ruin. We make and justify the type as we go along, and 
are thereby relieved from handling the millions of little tiny types which 
have proved so troublesome to my predecessors who have failed. We 
have no distribution, yet we have a new type for every issue of a paper, 
an advantage which can hardly be overrated. 

I am convinced, gentlemen, that unless some method of printing can 
be designed which requires no type at all, the method embodied in our 
invention will be the one used in the future; not alone because it is 
cheaper, but mainly because it is destined to secure superior quality. 

The history of our enter- 
prise, gentlemen, is one of 
evolution. We started by 
printing one letter at a time 
and justifying the sentences 
afterward; then we impressed 





Mergenthaler resulted in 
a change so sweeping in 
its character as to as- 
tound all engaged in the 
field of the graphic arts, 
and opened another era. 
Nothing in the entire 
range of typographic in- 
ventions created a wider 
change in the accepted 
methods of doing work 
or finally culminated in 
a more thorough revolu- 
tion of the printing busi- 
ness than the invention 
of the Linotype. This 
“child of his brain” will 
live forever as a monu- 
ment to Mr. Mergentha- 
ler’s ability and genius, 
more lasting than any 
which could be erected 
by those he leaves be- 
hind. 

The early efforts of 
Mr. Mergenthaler in his 
endeavors to perfect his 
machine are matters of 
history, and it will not 
be necessary to present 
them at this time, but 
the predictions made by 
him in February, 1895, 
when the second ma- 
chine, with automatic 
justifier, was exhibited 
in Washington, are 
worthy of note. An ex- 
hibition of the machine 
was given at the Cham- 
berlain hotel in that city at the time named, such men as 
Mr. Chester A. Arthur, then President of the United States ; 
Secretary James G. Blaine, Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar and num- 
bers of senators, representatives and newspaper men wit- 
nessing its performance. At the close of the inspection a 
banquet was given, during which Mr. Stilson Hutchins, a 
gentleman interested in the promotion of the new machine, 
introduced the inventor to the guests. Mr. Mergenthaler said: 





Born May 10, 1854. 


Allow me, gentlemen, to express my hearty thanks to you for the 
honor you have bestowed upon me in coming here to witness the per- 
formance of my invention. You have come here to witness the opera- 
tion of a new composing-machine, and in as far as we are working in a 
field which is strewn with the wrecks and failures of former efforts in the 
same direction, you will probably ask, “Are you going to have more suc- 
cess than those who have gone over that field before you; and if so, 
why?” My answer is: “Yes, we are going to have full success, for the 
reason that we have attacked the problem in an entirely different way 
than did those who have failed,” 


OTTMAR MERGENTHALER. 


The Inventor of the Linotype. 





into papier-maché one letter 
at a time, justified it and 
made a type from it by after 
process. Next we impressed 
a whole line and justified it, 
still leaving the production of 
the type as a second opera- 
tion; but now we compose a 
line, justify and cast it all in 
one machine and by one oper- 
ator. 

It is a great result, but, 
gentlemen of the Board, to 
you it is due as much as to 
me. You have furnished the 
money, I only the ideas; and 
in thus enabling me to carry 
this invention to a successful 
end you have honored your- 
selves and your country. 

I say you have honored 
your country, for every one 
will know that this invention 
has been originated in the 
land which gave birth to the 
telegraph, the telephone, the 
Hoe press, and the reaper; 
everybody will know that it 
came from the United States, 
though comparatively few 
will know the name cf the 
inventor. 

Mr. Mergenthaler has 
“builded better than he 
knew.” His expressions 
at the banquet have been 
more than realized, and 
the world today is using 
a machine which, while 
wonderful in its opera- 
tion and in its results, 
has become so well 
known and so familiar 
to printers everywhere 
that its daily work is 
simply looked upon as a matter of course. The Linotype is 
used on nearly every newspaper of any prominence in all 
the cities of the United States, and book and job offices are 
rapidly adopting the machines. It has also been introduced 
into printing-offices in many foreign countries, England, 
Germany, France, Australia, New Zealand and other sec- 
tions being large users. .It is to be regretted that Mr. Mer- 
genthaler could not have lived to see the universal adoption 
of his invention in offices of every kind in all civilized coun- 
tries. On page 384 of this issue, under “Machine Compo- 
sition Notes,” will be found a short sketch of Mr. Mer- 
genthaler and his work that may prove of interest. THE 
INLAND PRINTER, in common with thousands of users of the 
Linotype, mourns the loss which the printing trade has sus- 
tained in his death, and acknowledges its admiration for 
the man whose marvelous skill has given us this nineteenth 
century marvel. 


Died October 28, 1899. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 165 Fair street, Paterson, New Jersey. “For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Steps Into JouRNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of news- 
paper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an 
informal way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do 
not already know it all. Cloth bound; $1.25. 


WirtH the observance of Thanksgiving Day the holiday 
season may be said to have opened and one of the news- 
paper publisher’s most profitable months is at hand. The 
custom of presenting gifts at Christmas time has increased 
steadily since the first offered to the Babe at Bethlehem until 
the competition of tradesmen to secure a lion’s share of 
holiday business has turned many dollars newspaperwise, 
and as time has advanced the publisher has learned to look 
forward to the month of December as one likely to raise him 
out of many financial difficulties. The newspaper business 
has changed in many ways since the first Christmas of its 
existence — 1622, less than 300 years ago. Advertisements 
were not inserted until 1648, and it was 1709 before a daily 
was published, consisting of but one two-column page. It is 
necessary to look back but a mere twenty-five years, a period 
within the memory of many of us, to note vast contrasts in 
the conditions pertaining to the craft. At that time the 
blanket sheet predominated, and if a publisher wished to 
enlarge his paper he simply lengthened the columns and 
added another to the width. Electrotyped advertisements 
began to be furnished by agents in abundance, and with 
columns varying in width from twelve to thirteen ems pica, 
no end of difficulty was met, but was overcome by the nearly 
universal adoption of thirteen ems. The developing of 
advertising display is even more recent. The advance made 
in the last decade is almost immeasurable, and the art, for 
such it is, is still undergoing rapid transformations and the 
end is beyond conjecture. Even the days of borders, so 
recently assumed, are numbered, as is evidenced by their 
rapid replacement by the single brass rule. In the treatment 
of the news the contrasts are still more marked. In the 
earlier days it was necessary to read the various articles in 
the paper in order to be conversant with the happenings of 
the times, but now a man need read but the headlines and 
he is able to converse intelligently upon all topics. Go back 
a little farther than a quarter century, to the time of the 
Civil War, and it is noticed that no larger headlines were 
used on the greatest events than are now frequently seen in 
even conservative papers on a casualty entailing the loss of 
a single life. What greater changes will the dawning century 
witness ? 

EpwIn S. UNDERHILL has purchased the Corning (N. Y.) 
Democrat. 

BuFFALO Bit (W. F. Cody) has started a paper at Cody, 
Wyoming. 

TuHE Sturgeon Bay (Wis.) Advocate looks remarkably fine 
in its new dress. 

Ewinc HERBERT has stopped the publication of the 
Hiawatha (Kan.) Daily World. 

CHARLES H. Simms, who was long connected with the 
Dayton (Ohio) News, is to have charge of the Publishers’ 
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building at the Paris Exposition. 
are in Chicago. 


His present headquarters 


FRANK C. McELvAIN has assumed the business manage- 
ment of the Lincoln (Ill.) Mews. 

REv. SAM SMALL, the revivalist, is to be a partner in a 
newspaper to be established in Cuba. 

NEwtTon, Kansas, has a new and newsy weekly in the 
Transcript. John A. Reynolds is editor. 

THE Monroe County Mail, Fairport, New York, has 
recently installed an electric lighting plant. 

Horace L. Hastincs, of Goshen, Massachusetts, the 
well-known editor and publisher of the Christian, is dead. 

Capt. ALFRED DREyFuS declined an offer of $50,000 a 
year to write editorials for the Patent Record of Baltimore. 

THE Los Angeles (Cal.) 7imes is adding a new wing to 
its building and will install a $45,000 Hoe quadruple press. 

THE Non-FPartisan and Saturday Night, of Toledo, Ohio, 
Mayor Jones’ personal organ, has been excluded from the 
mails as second-class matter. 


THE Cairo (Ill.) Daz/y Commercial starts out with a good 
supply of advertising, and when but three weeks old had 
secured over 700 subscribers. 


THE Worcester (Mass.) Spy, the oldest paper in the State, 
has again changed owners, it having been purchased from 
William S. Walker by Charles Nutt. 


THE Dayton (Ore.) Journal is a new weekly. It is a 
seven-column folio, all home print, published by H. W. Gil- 
lingham, with S. M. Gillingham as editor. 

EpiTors Albert Hilton, of the Dunkirk (Pa.) Advertiser 
and Union, and A. S. Duley, of the Cherryvale (Mo.) New 
Era, both died in October, while writing copy. 

WILL L. HouGu, for four years editor and proprietor of 
the Deposit (N. Y.) Journal, has sold the paper to A. M. 
Cook. The new owner will find it difficult to improve upon 
Mr. Hough’s always neat and newsy paper. 


THE La Crosse (Wis.) Chronicle has been purchased by a 
stock company and has been turned into a Republican paper. 
Ellis B. Usher continues as editor, and William Irvine, for- 
merly with the Milwaukee Sen/inel, is business manager. 

Lowa Odd-Fellow, Maxwell, Ilowa.—The Grand Lodge 
Edition was very complete and well illustrated, showing 
commendable enterprise. The slight criticism appearing in 
THE INLAND PRINTER for February applies to this number 
also. 

Many difficulties attended the publication of the Middle- 
town (Ind.) Mews on October 31, as fire nearly destroyed its 
entire plant. There was a lack of advertising and local 
news, but otherwise the issue showed little effects of the dis- 
aster. 

CHANDLER (Okla.) News.—I am pleased to note that the 
suggestions made for the improvement of the News have 
been adopted. It is a neat small-page weekly, carefully 
made up and well printed. The issue of October 6 has two 
full-page ads. printed in red. 


For a brief but checkered career the Peru (Ind.) News 
holds the palm. According to the Indianapolis Mews it has 
been in existence but a little more than a year, has had a 
dozen proprietors, and has been published as a weekly, a 
semi-weekly, a morning daily and a penny evening paper. 

WILL H. Marsu, Sioux City (lowa) Su#z.— Your ads. as 
a rule are excellent, the only ones that are at all weak being 
those in the first column of the fifth page. No more than 
three faces of type should be used in these. The make-up, 
presswork and general appearance of the paper are very good. 

THE Indianapolis News Company is issuing something 
new in the shape of a noon edition, designed to meet the 
demand for a paper to be read during the lunch hour, and 
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known as the Noon News. It is a distinct paper, complete in 
itself, and is sold for one cent by newsboys and at news 
stands only — not delivered by carriers. 

A NOVEL and effective booklet is circulated by the West- 
ern Garden and Poultry Journal, of Des Moines, lowa, 
designed to illustrate the ready recognition of its value as an 
advertising medium. It has for a title, *The Seven Stages 
of the Advertising Man,” and tells the story in picture and 
prose of his manner of approaching the prospective adver- 


No. 1.—HE CALLs. 


tiser and his progress until he finally leaves with the signed 
contract. The illustrations, which appear on these pages, 
are from the original photographs taken expressly for the 
Western Garden and Poultry Journal, and are reproduced by 
the courtesy of the management. The greater portion of the 
circular follows, the words in small caps being used as head- 
ings and appearing opposite the cuts in the booklet: 


fl] He Carts. The advertising man of the Western Garden and 
Poultry Journal calls at the office of Mr. Buff Rox and presents his card. 
Mr. Rox, however, has had some experience with the circulating Ananias 
of another paper, which caused him to say in his wrath “all men are 
liars,” and forgetting that the truthful James who represents the //’. G. 
and P. J. could not by any possibility be classed in that category, pro- 
ceeds to [2] "GrveE Him THE MARBLE HEART.” Conscious, however, 
that he represents a paper whose ability to tell the truth is only equaled 
by its power to pull business for its advertisers, the ad. mantakes from 
his “inside pocket” a statement of facts and figures regarding the Jour- 
nal, for which he most humbly craves at the hand of Mr. Rox [3] A CaRE- 
FUL PERUSAL. Being a man of sound sense and good judgment, ever 
alert to his own interests, and a believer in advertising when he can find 
the right kind of a medium, Mr. Rox goes over the statement with great 
care, . . . , and becomes [4] Very Mucu INTERESTED. Together 
they go over the list by States. Mr. Rox notes the fact that the circula- 
tion of this most aggressive and up-to-date poultry journal extends into 
every State in the Union. He then gives careful attention te alarge num- 
ber of testimonials, and, [5] WirH His FINGER ON THE 
PAPER, apparently as much interested as though he had been reading an 
exciting story and was fearful lest he might lose the place, he looked 
up at the ad. man and said, “Why, sir, these facts you have placed 
before me are conclusive, sir; absolutely incontrovertible, sir. . .. .” 
If there is one thing more than another that the ad. man dislikes it is 
argument, so he immediately agrees with this sentiment and produces 
a contract for yearly space, which Mr. Rox [6] PROcEEDS TO SIGN, 
while the A. M., with hands tenderly clasped and that bright smile on 
his face with which the publishers of the //”. G. and P. J. light the office 
on dark days, remarks quietly to himself, *There’s nothing so power- 
ful as truth. Now that I have gotten in the habit of telling it, and have 
a paper to work for that will bear having the truth told about it, I am 
going to keep it up, because it’s easier than lying and gets more busi- 
ness.” The contract signed, the ad. man rose to go, and [7] As THEY 
PARTED with a cordial handshake, Mr. Rox said: “Come and see me 
again, and remember I want that ad. in your paper all the time. I have 
the right kind of stock and you have the right kind of paper, our inter- 
ests are mutual, let’s pull together. Good day, sir.” 


BERNE (Ind.) Witness — Mennonite Conference Edition.— 
A twelve-page number with a good supply of appropriate 





No. 2.—*Gives H1M THE MARBLE HEART.” 


matter. The border used around two of the cuts on the first 
page does not enhance their appearance. All the ads. are 
nicely displayed and the make-up is in the usual good taste. 

EDWARD W. StTuTEs, Grand Forks, North Dakota.—The 
two typewriter ads. are well balanced and show what effect- 
ive work can be done in a limited time. I would reproduce 
the Densmore ad. if the cut was better printed. Six-point 
De Vinne would have been a better choice for the body of 
this, which would have allowed the use of a lead between 





No. 3.—A CAREFUL PERUSAL. 


the lines and three between the sentences, while tne firm 
name should have been more prominent —about 10-point 
gothic. 

PORTLAND (Mich.) Review.— There should be more leads 
on either side of the dashes separating articles, and items of 
correspondence should be graded. Local news is attractively 
headed and well made up. Ad. display is exceptionally 
good, the panels enclosed in rules adding much to its effect- 
iveness. 

Rominson (Kan.) /udex.— The first page of the issue of 
November 3 has a better appearance than that of October 27, 
as there are more prominent headings, although these need 
another lead all through. Exceptionally good selections are 
made in the miscellaneous matter. Ad. display and make-up 
are good. 

WINDBER (Pa.) Hva.— The new press is evidently in 
working order, as there is marked improvement in the paper 
in this respect since August. A little more color is advisable. 
The display heads need a lead all through — the last part in 
particular looks crowded. The good supply of advertising is 
neatly displayed. 

Carro, Illinois, has a new daily, the Commercial, with 
W. T. Pankey as business manager, and F. E. Austin, 
editor. The first number is a “Souvenir Street Fair Edi- 
tion,” with some good half-tone work on its specially 
engraved title-page. It is well printed, with a fair supply 
of nicely displayed advertising. 

EDITORS seem to be more and more active with the 
“shooting-iron,” particularly in the South. Dominick C. 
O’Malley, editor of the /fem, and C. Harrison Parker, a 
politician, fought an impromptu duel with pistols in the 
streets of New Orleans recently. Many shots were exchanged 
and both the combatants are injured, but will recover. 

WYANDOTTE (Mich.) Judependent.— Features of your 
paper which at once attract attention are neat and striking 
ads., good presswork and careful make-up. I will suggest 
an improvement in your article headings, both the double 
and display heads — the first line of the former should be in 














caps., while in the latter the second part should be in lower- 
case with the third in caps. Aside from this the /udependent 
is in every way acceptable. 


W. H. CunnincuaM, Greenup (Ill.) Press.—I am glad to 
know that THE INLAND PRINTER criticisms have been of 
such material benefit. There is a notable improvement in 
the display since June and I notice but one bad point in the 
make-up —in the issue of October 12 the first three lines of 
an article three-quarters of a column in length were run at 
the bottom of the first column on the first page. This 
should have been started at the top of the second column, 





No. 4.—VERY Mvucu INTERESTED. 


using a three-line “Lokalitem ” to fill the first. Aside from 
this the first page is neatly and attractively arranged. 

Angelina County Press, Lufkin, Texas.—*Texas State 
News” is too small for the balance of the head, and it would 
be better to grade the articles under this head, longest first. 
It is a poor plan to start articles of a half-column or more in 
length near the bottom of acolumn. The /vess is a newsy 
paper, showing good presswork and well-displayed ads. 

BiLoxi (Miss.) Review.— Nearly two years have passed 
since I criticised the Review, and the improvement is so 
marked as to leave no traces of its former self. Neat and 
attractive headings are used, and the make-up, presswork 
and ad. composition are quite satisfactory. In news it lacks 
correspondence, but otherwise it is a most commendable 
paper. 

C. E. CUNNINGHAM, Brandon (Miss.) Mews.—It is evident 
from the marked ads. that you recognized the defects in your 
own work. The last line of the ad. of Albert M. Shields 
should have been in 12-point and placed at one side. You 
handle the display well and I see no reason for changing my 
favorable estimate of your work given in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for July. 

OF the twenty publications criticised this month eleven 
have received previous attention. Many of these are accom- 
panied by notes expressing appreciation of the helpfulness 
received, and in acknowledging these I wish to say that such 
words are always an inspiration and that THE INLAND 
PRINTER is glad to know that its efforts to aid the newspaper 
fraternity are fruitful. 

A CORRESPONDENT sends a copy of the Winchester (Ohio) 
Herald, “a curiosity in the newspaper line,” saying he “can 
not find words to express his opinion of it.” I must confess 
to a like weakness. It is horrible from every point of view. 
If any of my readers would like to know “how not to do it,” 
perhaps the publisher of the Hera/d would forward them a 
copy upon receipt of price. 

Western Garden and Poultry Journal, Des Moines, Iowa. 
The one or two slight changes suggested a few months ago 
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No. 5.—WitrH His FINGER ON THE PAPER. 
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I see have been made. The Western Garden and Poultry 
Journal is one of the best publications in its class. It carries 
nearly three hundred ads., all of which are properly dis- 
played, has a surprising amount of appropriate matter, and 
the make-up and presswork are highly satisfactory. 


C. O. Kress, Hoosick Falls (N. Y.) Democrat.—In a few 
instances there is hardly enough contrast between the prin- 
cipal line in your ads. and the secondary display. As 


instances, “The Dependable Store” should be larger, and 
in Lurie’s ad. “Great Fire Sale” needed more prominence 
Another fault which I notice in 


than “Winter Underwear.” 





No. 6.—PROCEEDS TO SIGN. 

two cases is the use of too large body type—in Holmes’ ad. 
and in that of W. G. Parsen’s, where 10 or 12 point De Vinne 
would have been better than 18-point. As a whole the ads. 
show very good taste. 


FRANK I. Somers, Beeton (Ont.) World.—I1 had occa- 
sion to refer to the World in a complimentary manner last 
February. Its exceptionally large amount of correspondence 
looks better where a lead is used between the paragraphs, 
and the items are much easier to grade when run in that 





No. 7.—As THEY PARTED, 


way. The three-column ads. of the Alliston Departmental 
Store are particularly good, and commendable care is shown 
in the make-up. 


ContEsT No. 6.—This ad.-setting contest, announced 
last month on page 278, does not close until December 15, 
and there is yet ample time to enter. The amount of labor 
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required is comparatively small, yet considerable ingenuity is 
necessary to make an attractive ad. out of the text furnished, 
and the result will undoubtedly prove interesting. Speci- 
mens began to arrive early in November, and it is evident 
that the winners will secure a choice collection of designs. 
“S. F. C.,” Monroe City, Missouri, writes: ‘Enclosed 
please find ads. that were submitted in a contest for a prize 
offered by the Hannibal Street Fair. I would like to have 
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No. 8. 


your opinion of them. Please reproduce the best one if you 
can allow it space in your valuable journal.” Answer.— 
Among the twelve ads. submitted there is hardly a good one, 
as far as typographical arrangement is concerned, yet I have 
no hesitancy in pronouncing that of the Paris Appeal (example 
No. 8) as the best, with that of the Monroe City News second. 
The others have either too many display lines, too much 
sameness, or too many curved lines. 

Dutterin Leader, Carman, Manitoba.— I should endeavor 
to get some of the correspondence heads at the tops of col- 
umns on the first page. With this change the paper would 
be practically above criticism. If one feature more than 
another is deserving of mention, it is the ad. display, which 
is clean and effective without being in the least fussy. The 
heading arrangement of the ad. of R. H. Staples is par- 
ticularly good. I trust your ad. man will enter the contest 
announced last month. 

THE Melbourne (Australia) Age is fully abreast of the 
times and has an equipment excelled by few papers in this 
country. A year ago it acquired buildings and property 
adjoining its own, has had the whole remodeled at the 
expense of £15,000, and has just opened what is practically 
anew building. Its equipment includes one of Hoe’s sex- 
tuple presses, recently installed, capable of an output of 
72,000 per hour, and a large battery of linotypes. It requires 
eighteen tons of paper for a single edition of this paper and 
a recent issue contained 3,800 separate advertisements. 

T. H. KircHen, Anthony (Kan.) Repudblican.— Your ads. 
show good judgment and you have evidently made the most 
of the material at your disposal. The border arrangement 
for the page ad. is good, and the ad. is well balanced and 
properly displayed, but there should have been at least a 
pica more space between the border and the matter. In the 
ad. of M. D. Lee, issue of October 6, it would be better to 
have given more prominence to “Fresh Fruits” and less to 
“Colorado Potatoes,” as the advertiser probably put the most 
important article in his special sale first. In the same issue 
the line, “Visit our cloak department; it will pay you,” in 


the ad. of * The Racket,” should have been smaller and in 
lower-case. This ad. and that of the Farmers’ Exchange are 
your best. 

A. L. WHEELER, Mount Vernon (Ill.) Register.— The 
double-page ad. of the Boston Store is a fine product of the 
combined efforts of ad.-writer and compositor, aided by 
good presswork. It would be difficult to conceive of more 
dignified, artistic and effective arrangement, and from a 
typographical standpoint I have but one slight criticism to 
offer —in some instances you failed to allow sufficient space 
between cuts and type. It is no wonder that the business of 
this firm has increased in the same proportion as the size of 
its ads., it having started with a 4-inch single-column 
announcement and gradually increased its size until now 
fourteen columns are used. 


J. L. Kinmontu, Asbury Park (N. J.) Press.— You are 
publishing a progressive, up-to-date daily, with many com- 
mendable features. Ads. are tastefully displayed, those 
under “Professional” and “Special Advertisements” follow- 
ing a pleasing style. Your ad. man is inclined, however, to 
leave out too many points, as is instanced in the ad. of 
Claude J. Wiseman, where this wording appears in four lines 
without point or separating dash beyond the interrogation. 
“Is your watch right >— We can make it so— Jewelry and 
Clocks Repaired — Eyes.” The illustrated article on “* Demo- 
cratic Nominees” was an enterprising feature—the head 
would have appeared neater if one or more sections had 
been set in lower-case. You select the best features in the 
plate service, and careful make-up and excellent presswork 
are in evidence. 


Saturday Call, La Grange, Indiana.—There are some most 
excellent ads. in the Ca//, notably those of E. G. Anders, 
Pat Cosgrave and G. W. Hissong, the first of which is shown 
in reduced form (No. 9). Mr. Hissong’s ad. could be im- 
proved by leaving a little more space on either side of the 
panel. There is a good supply of correspondence, and the 
whole paper is nicely made up and printed. There is room 
within the border to better the appearance of the double- 
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No. 9. 


column head by making “ News of the County” larger. The 
only thing that marsthe symmetry of the paper is the electro- 
typed ads. 

THOROLD (Ont.) Post.—I see the display heads have been 
dropped since the Post was criticised last year and a single 
abbreviated line substituted. “England at War,” “S. S. 











Convention” and “Military Funeral” are a little short for 
articles of from one to two columns, but are strictly to the 
point —a feature too frequently overlooked. Ads., make-up 
and presswork are all good. Canadian papers, and those 
of all countries foreign to the United States, apparently have 
no fixed location in which the publisher’s announcement is 
placed. That there should be a common location for this is 
as reasonable as that the title and date may be confidently 
looked for at the head of the first page. The plan followed 
by the papers of this country is certainly appropriate and is 
not copyrighted. With very few exceptions the announce- 
ment always appears at the head of the first column on 
the editorial page, or, more properly speaking, the left-hand 
page at the center of the paper. 

C. T. LemeEn, of Danville, New York, who has taken a 
great interest in the contests appearing in this department, 
winning first place in No. 1, and appearing well up in the 
honor list in the last, writes: “What do you think of the 
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THE YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS. 


It has been said that the advantages afforded young men 
with business aspirations are much better in the West than 
in the East; that in the East, and in New England particu- 
larly, business is held very largely in the hands of men of 
mature and oftentimes advanced years, who manifest a disin- 
clination to assist younger men into places of prominence. 
In the West, on the contrary, young talent is accorded quick 
and enthusiastic recognition, and opportunities for advance- 
ment are seldom lacking. If this be true, the spirit of the 
East is wrong, and that of the West right and commendable. 

We believe in young men, and our advice to young print- 
ers is to gain as thorough a knowledge of the business as 
possible at an early age, and to be economical and saving, 
so that a capital may be accumulated with which to take 
advantage of the first promising opening to establish a busi- 
ness. At the age of twenty or twenty-five one has a great 
deal more courage to embark in a business enterprise than 
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enclosed design as a cross between No. 86 and No. 3 [the 
winning designs] in contest No. 5? These contests are 
interesting to me, and also a great help in the furnishing of 
ideas, and I send you the enclosed as a proof.” Answer.— 
The design is an excellent one, and I reproduce it (No. 10) 
as a valuable addition to the book of specimens. I note 
one defect —a lead is omitted after “Room 602.” 


THEY do things differently in Australia. Instead of the 
much-condemned obituary poetry (?) of our land, the news- 
papers are called upon to run a department entitled “In 
Memoriam,” in which is printed on the first anniversary of 
the death of the victim such notices as the following: 


CosTELLOE.— In sad and loving memory of my dear husband, Thomas 
Costelloe, who died at Station street, Murchison, on the 10th August, 1898. 
So dearly loved, so deeply mourned, 
I do not forget you, dear husband, I loved you too dearly 
For thy memory to fade from my life like a dream; 
The lips need not speak when the heart mourns sincerely, 
And thoughts often rest where they seldom are seen. « «. 
Kind friends may try and cheer me, : 
Yet for my husband still I call; 
None on earth could be more kind; 
When I lost him I lost all. 
’Tis sinful I know to wish you were here, 
But life is so lonely without one so dear; 
A husband so loving, so faithful and kind, 
Hard, hard in this world is his equal to find. 
Immaculate heart of Mary, 
Your prayers for him extol; 
O, sacred heart of Jesus, 
Have mercy on his soul. 
— Inserted by his loving and sorrowing wife, M. Costelloe. 
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later on, presumably because of the lack of that experience 
which in after life inclines one to be timid of new undertak- 
ings, and the perhaps more weighty reason, that after attain- 
ing the age of twenty-five a young man is apt to have family 
cares and responsibilities which hold his nose too close to 
the grindstone to make it possible for him to launch out into 
an independent enterprise. 

We do not advocate the starting into the printing busi- 
ness of those who have not acquired an adequate knowledge 
of its technicalities. Every person will have to be his own 
judge as to competency. There are abundant opportunities 
now, through excellent printing publications, of learning 
what is being done in the trade, both in this country and 
abroad, and diligent application will place the aspirant in 
possession of the requisite mechanical facility. 

Above all things the young man, before setting himself 
up as a master printer, should acquire a familiarity with 
bookkeeping and the general principles of business, as with- 
out them he can not be wholly successful. In nearly all 
cities, and many of our large towns, public evening schools 
are open to those who desire to study bookkeeping, and 
where there are no such schools it is possible to obtain the 
services of a private tutor at a moderate compensation. 
Any expenditure of time and money for the acquisition of 
knowledge of this kind will bring a large return. A great 
many employing printers, whose knowledge of the technic 
of their business is large, succeed indifferently because they 
failed to supplement their trade training with mercantile 
experience or study. Our counsel to young printers, then, is 
not to be deterred by ordinary obstacles, or by the discour- 
agement of elders, but if they feel that they would like to 
engage in business for themselves, to make all circumstances 
bend toward that end, and not to wait until advancing age 
destroys the ambition, or hard circumstances remove the 
opportunity.—Printers’ Review. 
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“BIG SIX’S” MAMMOTH PRINTING EXPOSITION. 


E present herewith a reproduction of the front cover 

VW of a brochure recently issued by Typographical 
Union No. 6, of New York, advertising the mam- 

moth printing exposition which is to embrace all of the 
trades connected with the art preservative, to be held by that 
organization on the occasion of its semi-centennial during 
May, 1900, at the Grand Central Palace, New York. The 


ammo 
Printing 
Exposition 











COVER OF BOOKLET. 


announcement made in this brochure so fully covers the plan 
of the exposition that we produce it entire. The circular is 
as follows: 


We received so much and such sincere and substantial encourage- 
ment in response to the circular letter sent to manufacturers that we have 
decided to hold a Printing Exposition at the Grand Central Palace during 
the month of May, 1900, covering all materials, machinery, etc., used in 
the production of all manner of printed matter. 

We plan to make it in every way a worthy exposition —a fitting finish 
to the nineteenth century, a great century of printing progress. 

Grand Central Palace has been secured because it is located in the 
center of the street-car transfer systems, and because in floor space and 
arrangement it is better suited for this particular purpose than any other 
building. There is over 300,000 square feet of exhibition floor-space avail- 
able, as compared with 150,000 square feet in the next largest building in 
the city. The building covers the square block bounded by Lexington 
avenue, Depew place, Forty-third and Forty-fourth streets, immediately 
adjoining the terminus of the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road and the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 

The proceeds are to be applied to our hospital and various charitable 
funds, a statement of the uses and distribution of these funds being 
printed further on in this pamphlet. 

A general outline of our purpose, however, will prove the determina- 
tion of “ Big Six” to make the exposition something more than a charity 


fair. To be sure, we want our various charitable funds to benefit as much 


as possible by the exposition; but we believe, and shall so Strive, that 
those who help us may also benefit far beyond the money they spend with 
us. 

The exhibitor in an ordinary charity fair looks upon the money he 
pays as a donation. We shall make every penny paid for space at the 
“ Big Six” exposition the best and most profitable sort of an investment. 

We shall make the exposition not merely a great meeting place, but a 
great market place as well. 

The makers of presses will exhibit there. Buyers and users of 
presses will be there to look, to study, to buy— more of them than were 
ever brought together anywhere. 

So with the typefounders. The people who buy and use type and the 
“furniture” of printing offices will be at the exposition— small buyers, 
large buyers, everybody interested in type. “Big Six” will bring them 
there. 

The people who buy paper for book and job printing, magazines and 
newspapers will look to this exposition for examples showing the progress 
of the papermakers’ art. 

So with the electrotypers and binders. We shall try to bring together 
everybody who is in any way connected with “The Art Preservative.” 

The makers of machines and the users of them; the labor and capital 
of the printing industry; the writer, the typesetter, the electrotyper, 
the printer, the lithographer, the binder, the publisher, the retailer, the 
wholesaler and the reader. Of course, business will be transacted. Our 
exhibitors will make new acquaintances, new friends, and gain them as 
permanent customers. Thus the advantage will be lasting. 

We want this exposition and fair to mark an epoch in the printing 
business. We hope to stir up such general interest in new machinery, 
new methods, new type, new print, as will give a strong impetus to the 
printing and all other trades, to start a new era of commercial success in 
this line that will carry it well into the twentieth century. 

To this end we seek your coéperation in every way whereby you 
could help us. We would like you to take a space and use it to put 
forward your ideas, your improved products— to help make it a compre- 
hensive exposition. 

We believe that if you do this it will be to your direct advantage, and, 
commercially, it will aid toward the general good of all the trades. It 
will certainly be a help to our sick and indigent fund. It may not be out 
of place here to recite some of the things we have done out of this fund. 

In the last seven years “Big Six” has paid out an average of $37,000 
each year for the sick and indigent members. Of this $259,000 total, $3,000 
came from the entertainments given by “ Big Six,” and the other $256,000 
came from the dues and assessments of its members. 

“Big Six” maintains beds in St. Mary’s Hospital, Brooklyn; St. Cath- 
erine’s Hospital, Brooklyn; St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York; Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York. 

“ Big Six ” also often finds it necessary to maintain patients in The Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, New York; The Seton Hospital, Spuyten Duyvil, 
New York; The Home for Incurables, New York. 





GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK, WHERE “BIG 6's” EXPOSITION 


WILL BE HELD IN 1900. 


It also pays over $7,000 per annum to the Childs-Drexel Home in Col- 
orado Springs, Colorado, and, at the present writing, has about fifty 
members (consumptives) in the Home. 

In 1898 * Big Six” and the Vacant Lot Association united in a farming 
experiment in Westchester county. The experiment was encouraging. 
So, for 1899, we have leased a farm of 166 acres at Bound Brook, New 
Jersey, and we have at present over 100 of our members working there. 
Wecan not tell how the crops will turn out, but feel confident that the farm 





_— 





will at least support each season a hundred or more of the men who 
would otherwise be on our relief roll. 

“Big Six” has been before the public for half a century. In that time 
it has made reputation and friends. This is the first exposition we have 
ever held. We shall so conduct it, in every detail, that we may deserve 
and always enjoy the good will of every exhibitor in our first. 

In this spirit we ask your coéperation, and shall be glad to furnish 
diagrams and particulars regarding space on application. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 6. 

Exposition Committee: 

NATHAN NEwMaAN, Chairman. 
Joun H. DELANEY. 
JAMES P. FARRELL. 
CLAUDE STODDARD. 
Cuas. E. GEHRING, Secretary. 


Address communications to Marcus NATHAN, General Manager, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 





Joun H. DELANEY, President, No. 6. 





JEROME F, HEALy, 
Secretary-Treasurer, No. 6. 
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ing and instructive exposition. The booklet, which is the 
work of the Winthrop Press, New York, is set in old style, 
is a creditable piece of work and in keeping with the dignity 
of the organization and the enterprise it has undertaken to 
carry out. 





READING MATTER FOR OUR SOLDIERS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


The following letter from Mr. Herbert L. Baker, of the 
Unitype Company, New York, came too late for insertion in 
the correspondence columns. Its suggestion should at once 
be taken advantage of by readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
who desire to help the boys at the front. Be prompt and see 





CLAUDE STODDARD. 





NATHAN NEWMAN, 
Chairman. 


Marcus NATHAN, General Manager. 





JAMES P. FARRELL. 





CHARLES E. GEHRING. 


EXPOSITION COMMITTEE, “BIG SIX’S” PRINTING EXPOSITION AND FAIR, TO BE HELD AT GRAND CENTRAL 
PALACE, NEW YORK, MAY 2 TO JUNE 2, 1900. 


We also have pleasure in presenting an illustration of 
Grand Central Palace, where the exposition is to be held, 
and portraits of the general manager and members of the 
exposition committee. The codperation of every one inter- 
ested in the typographic art is desired. The exposition 
committee, through Mr. Marcus Nathan, the general man- 
ager, would be glad to furnish all information regarding the 
exposition to intending exhibitors. It is an opportunity 
which all should take advantage of. THE INLAND PRINTER 
wishes “ Big Six” all success in the conduct of this interest- 


if you can not send something by the transport that will leave 
about the middle of December. 


Inland Printer, Chicago, Iil.: New York, November 15, 1899. 
DEAR Srrs,—In your November issue is a letter from Edward O’Brien, 
Corporal Company I, 22d United States Infantry, asking for reading mat- 
ter for the Philippine soldiers. I have already gathered quite a quantity 
and several boxes will go on United States Transport Logan November 
20, one of the boxes being addressed to Mr. O’Brien. The next transport 
to leave New York starts about the middle of December, and others will 
follow. If any of your readers wish to send such matter, they may ship 
it to Pier 22, Brooklyn, New York, charges prepard, and it will go on first 
transport, It should be packed in substantial boxes, not too large or 
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heavy for one man to handle, and marked “ Depot Quartermaster, Manila. 
Reading matter for distribution to U. S. Soldiers.” If shippers will notify 
me when and how sent, sending shipping receipts, I will cheerfully look 
after the matter at this end, and straighten out any hitches which may 
occur,if necessary. No objection to putting letters in the boxes if desired. 
It is pretty tough for men accustomed to daily papers, magazines, etc., to 
be on the other side of the world without a thing to read. Every maga- 
zine sent will pass from hand to hand till worn out, and will doa lot more 
good than if it remains gathering dust in an attic. 
Yours fraternally, HERBERT L. BAKER. 
150 Nassau street, New York city. 











In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
iaclosed in all publications sent for review. 

THE Printer and Bookmaker has made the announcement 
that, beginning January 1, 1900, the subscription price will be 
$2 per year instead of $1 as heretofore. The November 
number of this very interesting monthly contained a number 
of articles of value to employing printers. Several new 
departments have been introduced, and the paper has a very 
prosperous look. 

THE 7ypothete and Platemaker, St. Louis, has changed 
its form, and is now the size of the other journals devoted to 
the printing interests. This will enable it to give advertisers 
the same space which other journals furnish, and also per- 
mit of the regular specimen pages from the typefounders 
and engravers being used. It is a good move. Its new 
dress of Cushing Old Style looks well. 

THE Macmillan Company are issuing a little book “On 
the Theory and Practice of Art-Enameling upon Metals” by 
H. Cunynghame. Good drawings of the apparatus and 
methods are given, as well as colored illustrations of enamel 
work. As the making of enamels is almost a secret industry 
it has rarely been open to amateurs or artists generally, and 
it is the author’s hope that such a beautiful and lucrative 
art-craft shall be the more widely encouraged by the publi- 
cation of its so-called trade secrets together with very com- 
plete explanations and instructions. 

THE Street Railway Review, Chicago, issued a mammoth 
convention souvenir number on October 15, during the time 
the convention was in session in Chicago. It also issued a 
daily for five days during the convention, a very commend- 
able enterprise, and one which was highly appreciated by 
its subscribers and advertisers. The convention issue was 
elegantly printed upon enameled stock, the half-tones look- 
ing fine. Special editions of monthly publications are getting 
to be a little more common than at one time, as the trade- 
paper publisher who would attract attention is compelled to 
present something out of the ordinary. To accomplish this 
and make money at the same time is sometimes a problem, 
but Mr. H. H. Windsor, the editor of the Street Railway 
Review, and Mr. F. S. Kenfield, the manager, have evidently 
succeeded in doing it in this special edition. 

THE November number of the Art Amateur contains 
several new features of note. An article on “Some Portraits 
of Queen Elizabeth” is magnificently illustrated after the 
most authentic portraits of the Virgin Queen, in which her 
passion for jewels and dress is strikingly evident. R. Davis 
Benn writes of the National Arts Competition in London, 


with illustrations, and a paragraph in the Note Book, apropos 
of the National Arts Club and its coming exhibition of metal 
work, takes the ground that the future of the applied arts in 
this country, as in England, must depend on the amateur 
and the independent artist workman. In line with this is 
the first of a series of practical articles on the “Arts of 
Metal,” in which is given a view of an amateur’s workshop, 
and explains how fascinating the art of repoussé is and how 
easily it may be acquired. The well-known cartoonist and 
illustrator, W. A. Rogers, begins a series of articles on 
“Figure Drawing,” highly original and suggestive. The 
departments of Ceramic, Oil Painting, Pen Drawing, and 
The House are, as usual, well filled. The cover is specially 
attractive and seasonable, being an adaptation of a picture 
by Brispot, and the color-plate, “Who Whistled,” after a 
clever study by the celebrated animal painter, Mr. J. H. 
Dolph, is, by itself, worth the price of the entire number. 


RECENTLY Miss Pamela Colman Smith, the color illustra- 
tor, was visiting Rev. S. Baring Gould at his Devonshire 
home, and there met* Sir Henry Irving. The greatest 
English-speaking actor was so impressed with the originality 
of her work that he asked her to design a poster for his use 
in America, using the quaint color-scheme which has brought 
her early distinction. Miss Smith’s greatest enthusiasm is 
perhaps for illustrating the best of the old English ballads 
and folk songs, using the songs mainly as a suggestion for 
studies of the country and sea life in and about early England. 
In her hands these become more than illustrations; they 
take rank as remarkably unique and accurate studies of an 
“atmosphere” all but lost to the England of today. They 
are free and fanciful in conception and almost bold in color- 
ing, but never grotesque. Two books, “ Widdicombe Fair,” 
and “The Golden Vanity and the Green Bed,” will be pub- 
lished shortly by the Doubleday & McClure Company, the 
first in an edition limited to 500 copies, each numbered and 
containing an original sketch in colors by Miss Smith. They 
are particularly interesting just now, asa company of English 
singers is announced as about to produce these old ballads, 
singing them in costume and with scenery, under the direction 
of a Mr. Pemberton, who will start them first in Boston. The 
artist’s work will be reproduced by the stencil process, printed 
by hand, so that it will be possible to realize the flavor and 
the full vigor of the coloring. 

THE EXPERT CLEANER. A handbook of practical information for 
all who like clean homes, tidy apparel, wholesome food and health- 


ful surroundings. Compiled by Hervey J. Seaman. 12mo, flexible 
cloth. Price 75 cents. New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls 


Company. 

This little book is literally packed with ready aids for the 
housewife. Hints, suggestions and recipes which are sure to 
prove useful in the household are given in great profusion, 
carefully classified to facilitate ready reference. There are 
instructions for cleaning every conceivable article about the 
house, and the book is sure to be a valuable aid toward the 
material conditions of a bright and successful home. 


SUGGESTION IN THE CURE OF DISEASE AND THE CORREC.- 
TION OF VICES. By George C. Pitzer, M.D., St. Louis, Missouri. 
Published by St. Louis School of Suggestive Therapeutics. 

The mystery of applying the principles of psychotherapy 
for the relief of physical ailments is effectually cleared by 
this little work. Whether it be called hypnotism, mesmer- 
ism, artificial somnambulism, or any other term, the influ- 
ence of the mind over the body is universally recognized, 
and schemes for controlling this influence enter largely into 
every system of therapeutics. We imagine Dr. Pitzer to be 
a very successful practitioner by the plain and earnest way in 
which he handles the subject matter; though the book itself 
is not a typographical beauty, by reason of the incongruous 
mixture of De Vinne subheads with old style body type, yet 
the contents are so readable that it is well worth the dollar 


asked. 











DINNER TO DER PROFESSORVEREIN. 


Those who were fortunate enough to attend the “first 
formal feed of Der Professorverein,” inaugurated and carried 
to a successful termination by Mr. Frank Holme, the head of 
the School of Illustration, Chicago, will always look back 
upon the occasion as the most important social event of their 
lives. There were twenty-two genial spirits gathered in one 
of the private dining-rooms of the Union restaurant, Chi- 
cago, on the evening of November 11, and it was some time 
next morning when the gathering broke up. The supper 





























COVER, BY J. L. LEYENDECKER, 


was intended to show Mr. Holme’s appreciation of the 
services rendered by his “twelve professors! No more! No 
less! Count them! Twelve!” and others, in making the 
school what it is today. And it accomplished its purpose. 
While a good deal of hilarity and joking were indulged in, it 
was evident from the expressions made that the school had 
been placed upon a secure foundation, and that its success 
was an assured fact. During the evening copies of the new 
catalogue— which, by the way, is a work of art— were 
presented to each guest. A concise chronology of events 
leading up to the publication of the catalogue, with the 
name of each guest printed in the corner, was also distrib- 
uted. The “chronology” is as follows: 


SEPT. 21, 1898—A solitary horseraan, G. Wrightnour, appears, looking 
for a school. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


“TWELVE PROFESSORS—NO MORE! NO LESS! COUNT THEM!— TWELVE 





Oct. 3— To keep him quiet, THE 
SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
brought into being by F. 
Holme; Dr. Elliott Carpen- 
ter assists in the operation. 
Father and child are doing 
well. 

Oct. 15— The first mail course 
pupil appears and demands a 
“rough estimate.” Joe Carll 
takes him inhand. Thrilling 
Tableau ! 

Nov. 1—W. A. Grant prints 
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“Newspaper Pictures.” W. I. 
Jenkins photographs the 
school. 

Nov. 10—Egbert Nailfile Clark 
joins the procession. 

Dec. 15— War-ren Saw-yer flies 
the Academic coop. 

Fes. 1, 1899—L. Mazzanovich 
and C. L. Sherman inaugu- 
rate Der Professorverein. 

MARCH 1— Prof. J. Lilleso brings 
his technique with him. 

Juty 10— Three professors in a 
bunch—J. C. Leyendecker, 
Joe Carll and F. J. Mulhaupt. 
C. F. Whitmarsh prints * The 
Training of an Illustrator.” 








Second edition “Newspaper 
Pictures ” goes to press. 

AvuG. 1— Edgar Cameron joins 
Der Protessorverein. 

AuG. 14 to Sept. 7—Saw-yer, 
Wrightnour and Holme take 
a vacation. 

Sept. 10— Mazzanovich goes to New York, and Sherman to the Institute. 

Oct. 1— First symptoms of Catalogue. Will Carqueville, F. W. Goudy 
and Frank X. Leyendecker are annexed. 

Oct. 15—J.M. Gaspard and E. N. Thayer fall into line. 

Oct. 30— George Dyer is captured and installed as Board of Strategy. 
F. W. Cornwall heads department of publicity and promotion. 

Nov. 3,1:30 p.m. to 2:11 p.m.— William Jean Beauley is stalked, photo- 
graphed and electrotyped. 

Nov. 11—At 4:21;3 p.m. Catalogue off the press, amid the plaudits of the 

multitude. 








A DECORATION, BY WILL 
CARQUEVILLE. 


Among those present were: Frank Holme, G. Wright- 
nour, Elliott Carpenter, Joe Carll, F. J. Mulhaupt, Will 
Carqueville, Edgar Cameron, F. W. Goudy, J. C. Leyen- 
decker, W. A. Grant, W. J. Beauley, F. W. Cornwall, Frank 
X. Leyendecker, E. N. Clark, Warren Sawyer, R. C. 
McLean, J. Lilleso, C. L. Sherman, J. M. Gaspard, George 
Dyer, C. F. Whitmarsh. 

We present the decorative panel of the twelve professors 
taken from the chronology sheet, the cover of the catalogue 
by J. C. Leyendecker, and one of the decorative pages by 
Will Carqueville. 





BEST AUTHORITY ON TYPOGRAPHY AND 
KINDRED ARTS. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is looked on all over the world as 
the best authority on all subjects affecting typography and 
the kindred arts of color-printing, process-engraving, lithog- 
raphy, electrotyping, stereotyping, etc. In it the printer 
finds specimens of designs in every branch, and can see 
described the best methods of working. He is also kept 
thoroughly up-to-date in regard to everything appertaining 
to all the departments of the printing business.— New Zea- 
land Herald Monthly Summary, Auckland, New Zealand. 
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ROBERT J. CAMPBELL, ILLUSTRATOR, 
BY HARRY P. TABER. 


T is not easy to write in an unprejudiced manner of the 
] work of a man in whom one is deeply interested. The 
temptations to be over-praising are very great, and one 
becomes blind to faults which are evident to the critical 
observer. Working, as I have, with Robert Campbell for 
several years, watching the development of his work — and 
watching, too, the effect 
of suggestion when he 
did not know anything 
was being suggested — 
has been a privilege 
and a delight. I hon- 
estly believe that Rob- 
ert Campbell is one of 
the foremost decorative 
illustrators in America 
today—not that he is 
all that now, for he is 
not, but that he has it 
in him, and that oppor- 
tunity will prove my 
assertion. 

The man who has 
but recently chosen to 
make Chicago his home 
is a young Scotchman, 
born in Canada in 1873. 
He has been a shiftless 
sort of worker—dreaming more often than working; but 
when he worked he accomplished something, which is 
more to the point. He took a short apprenticeship in a 
drug shop and did not like it. Then he entered the Ontario 
School of Practical Science of the Toronto University, class 
of ’95, and the records of that institution show that he 
headed the list in the drafting class for excellence of his 
work. Shortly after leaving school he went to Buffalo and 
entered the office of an architect there —where it was that he 
was “discovered.” 

It was early in 1896 that the Buffalo 7imes offered a series 
of prizes for some cartoons on local and national events. I 
was the deciding judge who passed upon the designs submit- 
ted. Among them was one signed R. J. C. which, while it 
showed a lamentable lack of humor—an essential in car- 
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ROBERT J. CAMPBELL, 


Drawn by himself. 











KATHERINE GREY. 
Sketch by R. J. Campbell, 


MRS. C. 
Sketch by R. J. Campbell. 
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Courtesy ‘‘ Cosmopolitan Magazine.” 
DECORATIVE PANELS. 
Drawn by R. J. Campbell. 


toons— was so much better than the others, that there was 
no question as to who should get the prize. Mr. Campbell 
came in to see me shortly afterward, and told me that 
he had decided to go into newspaper illustration as a pro- 
fession. 

Afterward Mr. Campbell became a student at the Art 
Students’ League of Buffalo, and from that time on he has 
been devoted to the work which he has chosen, never slight- 
ing what he had to do, and putting in more hours than 
seemed to be best, for his eyes are not strong, and some of 
his work is very delicate and needs close application. 

He did general work on the Enquirer, in Buffalo, illus- 
trating local events, making decorative headings, scenes 
about the courtrooms, initials, portraits—anything that 
came his way. He had at this time no distinctive style, and 
was influenced greatly by what he saw of other people’s 
work. Bradley gave him his fondness for black lines and 
strong contrasts; Rene Reinicke gave him something of 
carefulness of detail; Gibson contributed something of 
sweeping lines; Frank Verbeck suggested a certain delicacy 
of handling —every one of the modern illustrators had an 
influence on his work, and the one he had studied last could 
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usually be judged by the drawings he turned out. Then he 
settled into a style of his own —essentially decorative and 
essentially suggestive rather than apparent. The quality of 
his drawing may be seen from the engravings which appear 
herewith. The delicacy of his portrait work and the strength 
of his broad lines are strikingly contrasted in the picture of 
Katherine Grey and the Victor poster. 

Mr. Campbell has had considerable experience in design- 
ing trade catalogue work and that sort of thing, a notable 
series of drawings having recently been turned out for Gies 
& Co., of Buffalo. His work in illustration has attracted 
more than favorable attention from the editor of the Cosmo- 
politan, and he has finished a large number of decorative 
ornaments as well as several series of illustrations for stories 
to appear in that magazine. His cover for the November 
INLAND PRINTER was another example of strength of line 
combined with rare delicacy of handling. 

Mr. Campbell was married in Buffalo two years ago, 
and his wife, whose portrait appears herewith, has been a 
great help to him — posing, suggesting, working always for 
the betterment of her husband’s work. His future is 
bounded only by what he wants to make it. 





PAPER’S PREDECESSOR. 


The first artificial substance used to any great extent to 
write upon was papyrus. This wonderful material, which 
is known to have been use as early as 3,700 years B.C., and, 
therefore, claims an antiquity which is almost impossible for 
us to grasp, continued in use as the staple writing material 
of the civilized world for nearly five thousand years. It was 
made from the inner bark of an Egyptian river plant, which 
had a triangular stem some twelve feet high, covered with a 
laminated bark consisting of about twenty different films. 
These were stripped off, cut into lengths, and laid out singly 
side by side on a flat surface, so as to make up the size of 
sheet required. The first layer was wetted with starch or 
gum, and on it a second was placed, crosswise, and the 
sheet, after pressing or beating, was dried on and smoothed 
with a stone or some hard substance. 

About the year 200 B.C., the Ptolemy of the period tried 
to prevent the export of papyrus from Egypt, and Eumenes 
of Pergamus, in Asia Minor, who wished to form a library to 
rival the celebrated one at Alexandria, had to seek some 
other substance on which to make his books. Under his 
auspices a great improvement was made in the preparation 
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POSTER, BY R. J. CAMPBELL. 


of skins for writing upon, and this improved material was 
known as Charta Pergamena, from the town of its origin, 
and hence its present name, parchment. The manufacture 
of papyrus was established at Rome about the Christian era, 
and the Roman product was both whiter and better than the 
Egyptian, as it was sized with flour and its layers beaten 
together by a hammer. It was made in several qualities, the 
best of which was called Charta Hieratica, a name adopted 
by a stationer of our times for a very different kind of note 
paper.— The Paper Mill. 
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TITLE, BY R. J. CAMPBELL. 


COVER, BY R. J. CAMPBELL. 


POSTER, BY R. J. CAMPBELL. 
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A. S. Girman, of Cleveland, Ohio, has made his office 
union throughout. 

J.S. RICHARDS is now superintendent of the Plain Dealer 
job department at Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. M. WiL.iaMs, formerly with the Plain Dealer, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is now with A. S. Gilman. 

THE Corbitt & Butterfield Company, Chicago, has changed 
its name to the Corbitt Railway Printing Company. 

H. B. Rouses, formerly with R. Hoe & Co., is now with 
the Chicago branch of A. D. Farmer & Son Typefounding 
Company. 

THE office of the late Edward Leavell, 85 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago, has been purchased of his widow by Farr Brothers, 
and is now run under 
the name of “The . 

Farr Press.” 

THE offices of the | we 
Pittsburg Printing ; 
Company (Percy F. | 
Smith Printing & | 
Lithographing Com- 
pany and Pittsburg | 
Printing Company) 
have been removed to | 
Standard building, 
No. 531 Wood street. | 

WE understand | 
that the printing de- | 
partment of the United | 
States Coast and Geo- | 
detic Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is in 
the market for its next 
year’s supply of pa- 
per. The kind wanted 


electrotyping branch of the Sanders business is proving in 
every way successful and has become a valuable adjunct to 
the business. 

CHARLES W. Cox, well known to the printers of the West 
as “the card man,” is now with the Carpenter Paper Com- 
pany, Omaha, Nebraska, having entire charge of their card 
department. Mr. Cox has sent out a neat announcement of 
his new connection, which contains some strong points in 
favor of cut cards, and especially of buying them of the firm 
he is now with. 

KrimscH, HunTER & Co., London, England, who were 
recently appointed agents for Koenig & Bauer, have already 
obtained an order for a large rotary machine built by that 
firm. It is to be of the “three-decker” type, and will have 
several novel features. The machine is designed to print, 
fold, paste and cut a twenty-four-page newspaper at a speed 
of 24,000 copies per hour from a double set of plates. 


TRAVELING salesmen are not always honored in the way 
Mr. F. A. Venney, of the Chicago branch of the American 
Type Founders Company recently was. Mr. Venney suc- 
ceeded in getting a big order for type and printing machin- 


Go F. A. Venney By 


United States of America 


Congratulations from the boys of Wranch 19 for getting the 





order of Type and Printing Machinery for Lincoln, Mebraska 


WL] sited Ae & 





is chart wove paper 

of several different 

sizes and weights. Particulars can be had by applying to 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey office. 


J. ERnNEst HAMMOND, dealer in printing material, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, has removed to a most central location 
in the printing district, being at 45 Eddy street, directly 
opposite city hall building and three minutes’ walk from 
Union station, where THE INLAND PRINTER will be found on 
sale and a cordial welcome to the printing craft. 


A NEw engraving firm has been established in Boston, 
called the Massachusetts Engraving Company. It is located 
at 41 Washington street, and the three gentlemen who stand 
at the head of it are Ward M. Tenney, William D. Wright 
and George W. Wright. They have a competent force of 
workmen in all departments, and propose to do first-class 
work in all the different branches of engraving and designing. 
We wish the new company all success. 


THE Sanders Engraving Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
has purchased the entire plant, comprising all of the stock, 
machinery, fixtures and good will, of the Snyder Engraving 
Company of that city. This, added to the already complete 
plant of the Sanders Company, makes it one of the largest 
and best equipped engraving establishments in the country. 
Mr. Snyder and his best workmen will be retained. The 


ery in Lincoln, Nebraska, there being eight carloads shipped. 
So elated was his house over his success in landing the order 
which several other firms had been endeavoring to get, that 
they went through the old cabinets and selected a lot of 
stock cuts and arranged and had a “testimonial” printed on 
a card five by nine inches in size. This reduced facsimile will 
give an idea of what the job was. We notice that the train 
has been increased by two cars, but suppose this is simply an 
oversight due to the intense excitement occasioned by the 
good news. 

Mr. F. WESEL, the president of the F. Wesel Manufac- 
turing Company, 82-84 Fulton street, New York, will be in 
Chicago shortly after December 1, 1899, and communications 
addressed to him in care of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
will have his attention. Mr. Wesel is considered an expert on 
printing-office equipments (regular or linotype) and on elec- 
trotyping, stereotyping and photo-engraving machinery, and 
the trade in the West will no doubt be glad to meet him. 


FRANK BARHYDT, formerly in the printing machinery 
business in Chicago, and later connected with the Chicago 
branch of the American Type Founders Company, has 
recently been appointed manager of the Kansas City branch 
of that company. Mr. J. B. Reton, of Kansas City, goes to 
St. Louis, and is now connected with the St. Louis branch of 





the American Type Founders Company, looking after the 
interests of the company on the road. 

GEORGE J. CARTER, for a number of years connected 
with the Empire Machine Company, has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company, and is now with the Unitype Com- 
pany, 150 Nassau street, New York. Mr. Carter will look 
after the trade in the Middle States, and as he is thoroughly 
posted on typesetting machines and is a first-class salesman, 
the “Simplex” is likely to have a boom in that territory. 





LORING COES. 


We have a portrait of Mr. Loring Coes, of the house of 
Loring Coes & Company, Inc., which was taken on his 
eighty-seventh birthday. He has had a specially active year, 
and is now much interested in improvements and additions 
to the plant, which are being made under his personal super- 
vision. There are few of the men in the East who can show 


LORING COES. 


such marked vigor and insight at such an advanced age. 
Many of the younger men of the community would not care 
to follow him, either with rod or gun, and to those that work 
with him his record in any line is a constant source of con- 
gratulation, for there are few of the younger members of 
any house that have such a fund of experience and mechan- 
ical knowledge ready to their hand for the asking; and it is 
not to be wondered at that the efforts of the young men, 
with such a previous experience to guide them, should be 
able to make headway where other workers in the same line 
have failed. He is especially interested in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and generally reads it from cover to cover, remark- 
ing on quality and shade of all the finest process-work, and 
some of the remarks that he makes would give some of the 
advertisers cause for congratulation, for in his early days Mr. 
Coes was considered a very fine draftsman and architect. He 
says THE INLAND PRINTER is the “handsomest book” he 
sees. If not its oldest reader, he is certainly pretty well up 
the list. 





INVALUABLE, 
THE INLAND PRINTER is invaluable to those aiming to 
produce a high class of printing.—James H. Spencer, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 
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CONDUCTED BY J. I. C. 


Under this head will be included such notes and advice on esti- 
mating as may be requested by subscribers, together with such 
comment and criticism of business methods cs may be for the best 
interest of the printing trades. All letters for this department 
should be marked “ J. I. C.,” care The Inland Printer, and addressed 
to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Cost oF PRINTING.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. $1.50. 

INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT BOOK. ie simple, accurate and inexpen- 
sive method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous 
printers. Prices: 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. 
Specimen page and descriptive circular on application. 

CAMPSIE’S VEST POCKET ESTIMATE Book, for the convenience of 
solicitors of printing. Contains thirteen pages of useful information for 
estimators,and ninety pages of printed blanks adapted for making detailed 
estimates on any class of work. 50 cents, prepaid. 

THE HARMONIZER, by J. F. Earhart.— An invaluable aid to the esti- 
mator oncolored work. Shows the effect of a great variety of harmonious 
combinations of colored inks on colored stock. Gives a practical illus- 
tration to the customer. $3.50. The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

PaPER STOCK ESTIMATING SIMPLIFIED.— A useful book for users of 
paper. It will aid in making estimates quickly and accurately. It gives 
the cost of 1,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight and price per pound, 
and will aid in checking paper dealers’ bills, as well as aid dealers in sell- 
ing goods, saving time and figures to both. $5. 

WHITE’s MULTICOLOR CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover paper of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most 
generally in use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on 
that particular paper, and also how the various colors look in combina- 
tion. Of great value to the printer who desires to show his customers the 
effect of a certain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. 
Reduced price, 40 cents. 


A TWENTY-PAGE and cover program is received from 
John D. Migeot, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, with a 
request for an itemized estimate. I should figure this job 
as follows: 


2,500 copies, twenty pages and cover, size 5% by 8% inches. 
3% reams stock for body, 24 by 36, 60-pound S. & S. C., 4 cents, plus 





Mi RANE gcd Casein ace as duc incnciaed mame nis canines Aeeesccuncunnses aeere 

1% reams stock for cover, 20 by 25, 70-pound Milton, 9% cents, plus 
PURE Cod cues cc scons ds Nae Suede ceadecnnianeandwrdesanen caseeks 9,25 
Composition and lock-up (brevier measurement) ..................05 ¢ 35.00 
Presawork: body, ONG 16-PaWe 1OFM 2... ccccccscccccccccsccccecccceces 5.00 
Fe a OMG axed annckvania weaxewasntaesdoae sé 4.00 
a RE RN NN oo nia wag eed a nase sln dsc eetancanascaavedeuns 5.00 
o red (two impressions) COVEY ...........ccccccccccccccece 3.75 
DNC Ey girsisas case vanyeeeoeben eee Conte LeteF Uns cave cnancsebieeseccuass 5.00 
$75.75 


The inside pages of this book are set in 8, 10 and 12 point 
type and display ads. One page is blank and the display 
and straight matter run about equal in amount. The cover 
is printed on first page only with a badge of the “Legion of 
the Red Cross” and a few display lines in silver bronze and 
a red (two impressions on the red). 


Music COMPOSITION AND WEIGHT OF ENVELOPES.— The 
following inquiry has been received from Mexico: 
Inland Printer Company, Chicago: 

GENTLEMEN,— Will you please tell me through the columns of THE 
INLAND PRINTER what is considered a fair day’s work in music composi- 
tion, both music and words set between the bass and treble staves, and 
also for the music alone? The class of music about which I inquire is 
ordinary hymn-book music. Very sincerely, 

Jas. L. PEASE. 

P. S.— Also, please tell me the significance of the letters “*X,” “XX,” 
“XXX,” etc., in describing paper, envelopes, etc. J. 1a PB. 
Answer.— Music pages run very different as to amount of 
work in them. Ordinarily one and one-half to two pages, 
with words, would constitute a day’s work, full pages taking 
more time than open pages. Without the words he would 
set one-fourth to one-third more music. The meaning of 
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“X,” “XX,” “XXX,” as applied to envelopes, is to designate 
the weight, “X” meaning 40-pound paper, “XX” 50-pound 
paper and “XXX” 60-pound paper. The size of envelope 
paper is 21 by 33 inches and is cut bias on the two ends, as 
shown by the following diagram : 


BS” 


THE group of advertisements herewith was clipped from 
The Advertising World by a subscriber, and sent in with 
the request that THE INLAND PRINTER reproduce them and 
explain, under the head of “Estimating Notes, Queries and 
Comments,” how any man who is honest can fill orders at 








Good Printing :2:s2:08 


1000 GOOD Letter Heads for $2.00. | 
1,000 GOOD Note Heads for 1.25. 














The Lot 
for 3000 GOOD Envelopes for 1.25. | 
$7.00.F 5,000 GOOD Statements for 5.50. | 
1,000 GOOD +; Bill Heads for 1.50. | 


Jf your credit is good, pay on receipt and acceptance of goods. 
If not, send the cash. 


W. H. MANSFIELD, 
123 West 115th Street, CHICAGO. 

















Send fe rsamplesof my 
NOTE HEADS and ENVELOPES 
of which I ain printing 
250 oF EacH For $1:0° 
Cash with order, 

Good Ink.—Good Stock.—Good Work, 


G. T. PARKHURS 
Reliable Printes CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


nell UNDERSELL ALL 
IN PRINTING. 


Business Cards, Envelopes, 

Letter Heads, Bill Heads, 
10 ‘ags, 25 cents per 100 post ia 
ih = oe or 1000, Samples 2 cents. Agents 


“STAR PRINTING HOUSE, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


1,000 Cards, 98c, 
5,000 for $3.75. 


Printed on good Bristol board. Send 
Moncey Order with copy. We guaran- 
tee work satisfactory, or money back, 


+25 

e %” Goes Stationery Co., 

No. 63 2-ply Biz Cards... a3 eds Lriaeh te Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cash with Order. Send tee <h sam- é 





You Are Paying Too Much 
FOR YOUR 


PRINTING. 


— 


1,000 
» $1.25 


7-1b arpnet te Heads... 























ples. Highest grade work—prices so 
low that I demand prepayment. eeeeeeeeeeo 
W. B. Powell, 1024 Cass ave., St. Louis. Mo. 4 aes one of our 
Don’t oe. 7 sets— 
Cards. $0.50 1000 Kote H'ds } 3 
bene . ry $0.i U 1000 Envelopes 
ents, 1 Hold Attractively, printed 
Billheads .. 1.25 n high grade paper. 
Letterheads 1.50 Back Samples free. : 
Pamphlets, Catalogs, Circulars Cheap. Business Blanks the 
Fantus & Son, Printers, That _ latest labor savers in 
183 Clark St., Chica the stationery line. 
Mention this paver, go. Price ist free—no 
Order rstals noticed. 
TRIAL ORDER ©. S, Saves, 
For The Beaver Press, 
CONVINCES! s Beaver Falls, 
cash (500 Note Hi tationery. ‘-’- 
$ 3:33 33s =f iio Nasemeng sic 
500 Envelo) € ee 
5006x9 bills. 


“BANNER,” Circulation 700. 
H. H. MOSIER. Bristol. Ina. 


such prices! Answer.—In the first place, you have given a 
very hard proposition to solve, to which the old saying, 
“One-half the people do not know how the other half lives,” 
could be properly applied. I will, however, give you such 
details as I can. 





EXAMPLE, 

1,000 letter-heads, 10-pound paper, @ 7 cents, ruled .................... $ .70 

SOREL AORN) ccc sancescbab ba chaeenesend oan s<abhheeaeossoness 30 
PAO BED) pp cknccansennsseneeeuntablabsuabiessas see saNSarbeanes 

DNR CORE cs ccecnsnndies senses dbeonbasauaessesnusesuséebeseebessee $1.25 


The note-heads are done in the same way, except in many 
cases they are run eight on. Statements and bill-heads are 
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run in the same manner, using the lightest weight stock, 
which usually costs 7 cents to 7% cents, ruled. These orders 
are always printed in the full sheet, and not put to press 
until there are enough orders to fill a sheet, thus making but 
one form of presswork to an order. ‘The average cost of 
envelopes for these orders is 50 cents per 1,000, and they 
figure the presswork at 25 cents per 1,000, and composition 
at 25 cents, making a total cost of $1 per 1,000. 250 
note-heads and 250 envelopes for $1.” The stock for both 
costs him about 21 cents to 22cents. Cards are run in gangs 
to fill from one-quarter to a full sheet— sixty-three or more 
to the sheet. Stock used costs $1.02 per 100 sheets, or less. 
I will not attempt to tell you how the man in Ohio does busi- 
ness cards, envelopes, letter-heads, bill-heads, labels and 
tags for 25 cents per 100 in lots of 100, but all such concerns 
are in quarters where rent is low, and they pay the least pos- 
sible salary to their help. I have heard of such places in 
Chicago, where the highest salary paid to any one in any 
capacity is $7 per week, and from that down to $2.50 and 
even $2 for press boys. In many cases the boss, who could 
not hold a position even in a country newspaper and job 
office, does all the composition, and a $4 or $5 a week boy 
does the presswork. These places are not patronized by the 
successful business man. The patrons and users of this class 
of work are usually of the kind that will squeeze a dollar till 
you hear the eagle scream, and, of course, do not know the 
value of good printing. 


THE following is reproduced from the Monumental Adver- 
tiser, bearing date May 16, 1899. You can readily see that at 
his prices, after paying for stock, light, heat, rent, power, 
wear and tear, he would be in debt to himself: 


JOB PRINTING—BOOKBINDING. 

Having just disposed of my heavy Hand-Press and substituted a 
splendid New Army Press in place of it, I am now prepared to reduce 
the prices of Job Printing 25 to 50 per cent. I prefer to work all the 
time at low prices rather than maintain higher prices and work half the 
Look at the prices and govern yourself accordingly && 


time. 
{ MY } { ELSE- | 
PRICES. WHERE. ) 
Dodgers 7 by 10%, per 1,000, - = = = $1.20 $1.50 
Dodgers 5 by 10%, 1,000, - 2 = = 90 1.35 
Dodgers 7 by 5%, “ 1,000, - << = 95 1.30 
Dodgers 6 by 9 ** 1,000, - - - - 95 1.30 
500 No. 6 xx White Envelopes, - - - - 1.05 1.35 
500 No. 6% xx White Envelopes, ee OS 1.50 
500 No. 4 White Business Cards, - - - 1.15 1.50 
500 No. 5 White Business Cards, - - - 1.25 1.50 
500 No. 6 Bill-Heads, -  - Se ee 90 1.35 
500 No. 4 Bill-Heads, - - - - - - 1.25 1.50 
500 Packet Note-Heads, - - - - - 95 1.45 
500 12-pound Letter-Heads, - - - - - 1.35 1.60 


Average reductions have been made in many other articles besides 
the ones above named. 

If public hall agents, ball committees, church societies, lodge com- 
mittees, and others will continue to pay high prices for Job Printing else- 
where, when lower prices may be had at my printery, the mistake is 
theirs and not mine. 

So when you start out to get Dodgers or any other kind of Job Print- 
ing, remember that CHAPMAN is 25 to 50 per cent lower than others. 

With the New Press just put into my office I am better prepared than 
ever to print wood type quarter and half sheet posters. 





REMEMBER, too, that I have had five years’ experience in Book- 
binding, and that I can bind Magazines, Newspapers, Portfolios, Sheet 
Music, and am a success in repairing Children’s School Books, old Bibles, 
Dictionaries, Law Books, &c. Prices low. 

SAM. CHAPMAN, 


Lawrenceburg, April, 1899. The Bookbinder and Job Printer. 


Inland Printer Company, Chicago: 

GENTLEMEN,— Kindly give your opinion as to the cost of running 
1,000 impressions on 29 by 42 two-revolution press. Our plant consists of 
seven cylinder presses. We desire to secure the opinion of as many as 
possible on this subject. The publication of same would interest 
We have several job presses. Our establishment employs an average of 
sixty people. <He T.S: Co. 


Answer.— This can not be answered in a way that will fit 
any office, or any particular case. I have made a study of 
this one problem, taking the opinion of many on the subject, 









BE 
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and by a personal observation in my own pressroom, and 
where I have had an opportunity to inquire in regard to the 
same. The conclusion that I have arrived at is, that it is 
almost impossible to find the exact cost; but as far as my 
experience has taught me, I make it as follows: We will take 
this matter and consider it on a basis of ten hours—in other 
words, for one day. The plant to inventory about $50,000, 
a pressman and one feeder to each machine, 300 working 
days, and making ready to count as running: 


Cost of machine complete and in operation ................ $2,000.00 






THISTOSE ON INVESCO ATS DON CONC 6 6ieio bsiceie a siecsnes se cecestewaesecces 
Pressman, at $2.50 per day (average)... 
Feeder, at $1.25 Ee ~ 

Power, at rate of $75 per horse-power 
Maintenance (this to include rollers, repairs, packing, ink, make- 


AG IGE COU) cinisialuicistaisiaie claisiciesveieaivies’s clas eiesle wis vaniesioincew elena 1.00 

Its proportion of interest on power plant, at 5 per cent (this to 
include engine, shafting, driving belts, piping, etc.)............. 10 
Depreciation, at 6 per cent per annum, working day...............66- 50 
$5.95 


Office expense, its proportion of the floor expense, superintend- 
ence, etc.— charge this expense at the rate of 25 per cent of the 
I I iene bi bsencedwnnenenes cbcnseseWesdeswesksewsreviensieen 1.48 





Cost for ten hours, 29 by 42 two-revolution.......... $7.43 


Now we have the cost of this machine for ten hours. If 
nothing is produced upon this press, and the men are held 
waiting for orders, this expense still remains. It is not to be 
presumed that any concern will fill one floor with printing- 
machines that they do not expect to keep busy at least eight 
hours per day; thus we will make a charge of two hours’ lost 
time, representing $1.50. In my opinion this machine in your 
plant will cost you $9 for every ten hours you own and operate 
it. Now let us see where good management will keep these 
machines busy — with five pressmen and seven feeders, who 
can helpon make-ready. Ido not think there is really a con- 
cern in the country which can afford to place at each machine 
one pressman and one experienced feeder and do work for 
the prices that are being quoted throughout the country. 
Employing printers must make use of the pressmen and 
feeders on more than one machine. I thoroughly under- 
stand that this is a hard matter to manage successfully, 
but if the help are with you, working for the interest of the 
concern, and codperating with the foreman, these matters 
can be adjusted to the advantage of all concerned ; this done, 
the expense can be lessened at least ten per cent. It is always 
good business to allow your men to have a day or two off 
when you find that business is or will be quiet. When you 
do this your action stops the salary, but the balance of the 
expense of the machine continues. We are all in the business 
for what can be gotten from it; therefore do not fail to see 
that the work is done in reasonable time. If you will look 
into this matter of a “lay off” you will find that your men 
keep posted in regard to “what’s coming,” and if it is neces- 
sary they doubtless will spend more time than you figure to 
make forms ready or run them through. I have not gone 
into an elaborate scheme or a lot of talk or figures to ascer- 
tain this item which you desire to know, but it is a plain and 
common way to get at it, one that any ordinary man can 
figure out, whether he be the proprietor or superintendent, 
without resorting to the many complicated tables that are 
published from time to time. This explanation can be 
adapted to any pressroom by looking up what is paid the 
work being done. Ihave based my opinion upon an ordinary 
job, catalogue and book printing concern, and not one that 
is working upon any specialty or color-work. Will some 
employing printers give us their views upon this item of 
“What is the actual cost of operating a 29 by 42 two-revolu- 
tion press in plant of about size mentioned?” Do not ask 
me to omit the publication of your firm name —there is no 
disgrace in allowing the use of your name in a controversy 
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of this kind. All can learn—even though we are not great 
printers. 


Inland Printer Company, Chicago : 

GENTLEMEN,—I enclose a sample of a job on which there were three 
estimates. Ours was $49.75; another one was over one-third less than 
ours, and the third estimate was about one-third higher than ours. Below 
1 give the cost as figured out by us: 

500 books, 100 sheets in each, and 500 books, 50 sheets in each, 2% by 9, 
cloth strip in back. We estimated printing the full sheet of 19 by 24 for the 
inside, black ink, cover in gold and embossed. 





Paper: 19 by 24, 24 pounds, 5% cents, 10 reams laid E.S............. $13.20 
Cover paper, 2 quires, 20 by 25, 60-pound, Princess...............ee-- .90 
PGCRS WOME ONO ORY oa 0.5 55 25s css on bad Sanden see cdocececdces 4.50 
Binding and perforating 17.50 
Presswork and bronzing cover, Six hours..........cccececccccceececs 1.50 
RTO SAAN CEES Cs HOUIEI c10c0 a: dice k(n aisitiales dine w be. naercnieeasineecesaracucdiecs -90 
UREN set LOE REO M ENE ae cis cis dinieitiie nad daleW Wawa aaeadentasscisndedanaceasens 2.94 

MP OPAU COS Ua ec2o oe Waa od ada de devices de badesWoetwakdacdenaecssannsecs $41.44 


You will notice that no charge has been made for composition. We 
had four sets of plates to start on, also the embossing dies. 

The printer who secured this order is a member of the Philadelphia 
Typothetz, and at the meeting is always advocating raising prices, claim- 
ing that printers, as ausual thing, charge too little. 

I would like to have your opinion regarding the three estimates. If 
you use it in the columns of the paper, please see that the name of the job 
is not given. I am. Very truly yours, W. A. MAcCa.Lta, 

P.S.—The successful bidder on this job forgot to include perforating. 
When he discovered it he did not raise his price. 

Answer.—If your figures represent cost, I would say that 
your price is very much too low; an addition of twenty per 
cent on the cost price of any printed work will not increase 
your bank account. The writer has always advocated a 
division of estimates, i.e., find the cost of each part of the 
work; as for instance, on paper add twenty per cent; on 
composition, jobwork, 75 cents to $1 per hour; on plain 
matter, ordinary work, 60 cents per 1,000 ems. Charge for 
making up separate and locking separate. You can deal in 
paper, i. e., buy and sell on an average of twenty per cent, 
but how can you do composition and presswork upon this 
same basis? Binding is now done close, often on too small 
margin. If you had adopted my method in making this 
price it would have been as follows: 

1,000 copies. 
Paper: 19 by 24,25 pound, 1659s) IMO os siiseneidsevacncacesdescwesacace .00 
Paper cover, Princess, 65-pOUNG ..........cccccecccccccccecs aad 
MOCKING ANE MARS UP eeciciass s ciavdedesivenevecsliaiwocentonens sao 
Presswork: inside, 5,000 impressions ....... 








a4 COVER BO ioc: cosmdseusensadencdébmwcdcnactaescovooans .00 

cs ne GIEISMOEE ie icasitsenensmennnndrcnndeaeusoamunase 2.50 
PSM EEG 1s CONLOAC Gace ciao dbeie ccsidecnddbaiwas oesdscccierendccawnees 10.00 
Perforating, 20 reams, four times through...............sccceceececcs 10.00 
IAN CIC UULO CENCE coc dc sac ccuwideudiuudscnaisaeseecisessdccccéuacsdenia 3.50 
PROGRAM EON ac co cauwidincua vo nse bon deta dik Chane e ten vanaduawanwineouus $57.50 


This binding to be done eight on, and the perforation on a 
single machine. Let us look at the time of presswork. You 
claim a cost of $4.50, and you add twenty per cent, and thus 
get $5.40 for ten hours’ use of a pony cylinder, where it 
should be $9, and this is a low price for it— making ready a 
royal sheet, that will consist of type, blank rules, and some- 
what of a register, and the printing of 5,000 sheets — you will 
readily see that there is no money to be made at prices of this 
kind. As to the “other feller,” let all of us pity him —he did 
not have the nerve to say he had made an error, he allowed 
it to go through and thus established the price. Will he do 
another lot at same price ? 

Inland Printer Company, Chicago: 

GENTLEMEN,— We have been subscribers to your paper for years. 
This department has our first attention. Without question your reading 
matter interests all who have that which your department treats. We 
herewith append specification for work that has been presented to us for 
anestimate. We notice that the last edition was issued from a Chicago 
press. We trust that this fact will not interfere with your views. * 
Kindly make us a fair price. Our estimate has been filed by this concern. 
We have made price for this work for three consecutive years without 
securing the order. Yours, A READER. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

4,000 catalogues, 7 by 10% or 20% open. 212 pages. Printed in red 

and brown. Paper to be 29 by 43, 100 pounds, enameled No. 1, natural. 
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Books to be sewed, to allow same to open flat; reinforced in front and 
back with strip of muslin cloth, same to be neatly executed. Covers to 
be embossed in colors, but furnished without expense. Composition, 
presswork, binding and all stock used in the execution of the work to be 
first-class in every particular. Dirty or poor work will not be accepted. 
Answer.—In this case my opinion may have some influence 
in your changing some part of your estimate, but as your 
estimate has been filed we stand alike. However, we are 
always perfectly willing to give our readers our humble opin- 
ion on all matters pertaining to the making of price. We 
give the estimate below: 


ESTIMATE. 4,000 copies. 





Paper: 29 by 43, 100 pounds, No. 1 enameled natural, 654 sheets to 
book, allowing waste for two-color work, and add fifteen per 














DOU ona nasseshesbesnin ees chase eeu usnanbdausnsksanekeesernsn eins $415.00 
STINT Fe IE on von acenctnasdewnsnsareddgcscssensdsnasces 200.00 
se making up 20.00 
‘ lock and make-up color formS..............2+-e00+ 15.00 
Presswork: 13 forms in brown and make-ready 200.00 
$s 13 * red iy o ij 150.00 

Binding: sewed, covers glued on, reinforced inside with cloth in 
front and back, and packing............scccsessessssscccccosecs 125.00 
$1,125.00 

1,000 copies. 

Detail of binding: Folding thirteen 16s, one 4............ $5.75 
Gewing fourteen SOCUONS ......cccrvesscesaseveceseces 15.00 
SE I ccnckscndhaesdnnenbacckseuseasceseees 50 
PI SON a bse inicansseetsenensssdencncdsxencveeasae 4.00 
COOWRIEE BOOED iii occ cacskecnckessecncesecerescasaseacs 2.00 
POE DUNG i didcdncdiccuseeenesciscsiencscedices 1.75 

$29.00 


Comments.—You undoubtedly notice that the covers are fur- 
nished. Now let us look at it. Why are they furnished ? 
The plates and dies are now in the hands of some printer 
who made them, with the understanding that they should 
remain in his possession; therefore, none other but him 
can give as low a figure for that part of the work. These 
plates and dies would cost about $40. Very few, if any, will 
make an investment of that amount, not knowing how long 
they can retain the work. The labor upon these metal and 
brass plates was sold to the customer, but the metal was to 
remain the property of the printer. Absurd as it may 
appear, this practice is carried on by all who are in the 
trade, as well as lithographers ; in stone-work, they sell the 
engraving on stone, but the stone always remains the prop- 
erty of the lithographer. The customer rarely looks into this 
item of expense until it is too late. This job printed, as 
it is, in two colors of ink—brown and red—must be 
“sheeted” to insure perfect cleanliness. These heavy cuts 
will offset if this is not done—do not risk it. The com- 
position is well done, the presswork perfect, the binding 
excellent, the paper all that could be expected ; therefore, a 
perfect catalogue, and the price given you by the writer is 
as low as that work can be done. The cloth reinforced on 
cover must be carefully done, as also the covering and bind- 
ing. Slipsheet these books before trimming, and leave 
sheets in, as they will rub in shipping if taken out. This 
job as a whole could not be executed in a more satisfactory 
manner than the sample. If you agree to deliver, remember 
the cases and freight. You will notice that I have placed 
fifteen per cent over cost of paper delivered in your city. 
You can handle this amount of paper for that. 

The Inland Printer Company, Chicago : 

DeEAR Srirs,—I am about to ask a favor from you in regard to a little 
estimating on bookwork. 

If you can, and wish to give the time and trouble which I ask, I will be 
very much obliged to you, and if there is any kind of a favor I can ever do 
you, all you need to do is to ask, and it will be done. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, I am one of many printers who have started 
in to make a name for himself in the journalistic line, as well as in the 
job-printing line. Some time ago, I sent you a couple of samples of the 


work I have started in to do, and the way I have taken to advertise, 
which, to my great satisfaction, you criticised, and in a way I wished you 
to. I have acted upon your suggestion, and gotten out some blotters, and 
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after I get the plan more perfected, will send you a few, so as to get more 
suggestions. 

The estimates mentioned above are on a book of 500 pages, 1,000 
copies, set 22 ems pica wide, six-to-pica leads, 36 lines to page, composi- 
tion by hand. Type, small pica old style. Stock, 22 by 32 tinted book, 
$3.30 per ream. Printed in eight-page forms on cylinder press. Printing 
only ; binding not to be considered. 

We have made a price on the work, and just for the sake of satisfy 
ing my curiosity thought you could give an idea whether the price was 
right. Do not think it fairto give you the price, but will say it was the 
lowest we could do it for, and at the same time make a decent profit. 
Want you to do the same. . 

I think for the benefit of the young and not experienced man who 
makes estimates, the department devoted to that in THE INLAND PRINTER 
is the finest thing I know of. It helped meimmensely. Yours very truly, 

Marshall, Mich. E. B. STUART. 
Answer.— The writer is very glad to know that his efforts 
have been and are now appreciated. I shall always be glad 
to answer all that I can in space allowed for such matter. 
My opinion of the price desired is as follows: 

1,000 copies, 7% by 10%, as above described, printed in eight-page 
forms — delivered flat to bindery, without covers: 

1,000 copies. 





Paper: 22 by 32, 50-pound, S. & S. C., 32 sheets to each book, 

RY WIN cine Savtnnwnesoakddssnssnadcesisebesetoncuees $254.00 
CCOOMPORINONs G00 DAROB, TIAIOUAE 0 oie cwie:5scsi0ie'ee.000\ win seeeee eos 500.00 
RIGID M1 500 PROS; Bt 10 CONOR .n.e iss ciniesin'e vio ciciawserstns oie sieis.eis 50.00 
PROBOUT ¢ GF COTURE, TE Boone ones cccscvcczcccecsvssencsuccsses’s 189.00 
Eeeeier GS TOPS, BE DO COME isc cisccacaccvcndesiecdssesrcssans 31.50 
Pe NE Ds cacikkd pater se cecwasenccsunedeskesessenss cncd 6.50 





$1,031.00 


It being understood that forms follow on presswork, and no 
lost time in corrections on press. You would be surprised 
when you see with what rapidity this work can be done if 
run on two presses, and you keep them busy, with no cor- 
rection on press. Do not allow this—waiting and lost time 
represents your profit. 

Estimating Editor, INLAND PRINTER: 

DEAR S1R,—I send you herewith estimate for directory of New Jer- 
sey M. E. Conference, 600 copies, 64 pages inside, size of page 6 by 44, 
4 pages half-tones inset on enameled paper, 4-page cover. The directory 
proper covers 36 pages, set in long primer, 24 by 36 = 864 ems to page; 32 
pages, in which is included 4 cover-pages, were advertisements, which I 
measured as 8-point, 30 by 43 = 1,290 ems to page. 

I made estimate this way, and lost the job: 























600 
Stock: 
Cover, antique laid, 20 by 25, 48-pound, 5% cents, run double, 
LPM OPM RINE so cces ches scepatnonsssoonweedsaceeeberscsaiiowsen 39 
Inset, enameled book, 25 by 38, 80-pound, 8 cents, run double, 
D2 MG Ore, BIULs ce vince cows ucedsesseuedeeatnaugonsestemeateneucs ss .48 
Inside, M. F. Book, toned, 24 by 38, 50-pound, 4% cents, 1 sheet to 
PLS canis cs savaylesnbnashsanebawesauneouee ERG aMunGnitccaaeearem 2.70 
$3.57 
NE Be I OO a ocivkino bh onkeneikas donsacdace 1.78 
Composition: $5.35 
8-point, 1,290 ems to page, 32 pages ........cesceeees 41,280 
Long primer, 864 ems to page, 36 pages.............31,104 
72,386 
EA ONES cock oa seccuceaseceess $43.43 
Make-up, 68 pages at 10 CentsS........csscoccccsccssees 6.80 
$5 “* and lock four half-tone pages .............. .50 
Lock up four 16-page forms at $1...........sccceceeee 4.00 
$54.73 
Presswork: 
og a er ere $4.00 
One half-tone form, $1.50; one cover form, $1........ 2.50 6.50 
Binding: 
Done out of town, stapled through back............. $2.00 
Express and cartage twO W@YS .......ccccccececccees 1.50 3.50 
$70.08 


I made selling price $70. My lucky neighbor who got the job bid $12 
lower than I did. Ido not believe heis “lucky” in doing the job for $58. 
He probably measured the composition throughout as long primer — that 
would about make it. Was I mistakenin measuring advertisements 
8-point ? 

Would be pleased and very much obliged if you would make estimate 
on this work, or show me my error, in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Very respectfully, WILLIAM E. Lemon. 


Answer.— Your price is too low. As to making selling price 
$58, there can not be any profit —in fact, the printer doing 















the work for that figure will not be in business long, at 
least let us hope. The item of paper is right. The compo- 
sition is rather strong; you will agree with me that your 
compositor can set up advertisement pages in one-half the 
time consumed in plain 8-point, and as the run is small, you 
should figure 10-point. If you had done so the price for 
composition complete, ready to print, would be $43. The 
: writer will acknowledge that this price is not high, but weare 
“up against” machine-work and those who do not as yet 
know the expense of machine composition (and these people 
are much in evidence today, but are beginning to realize that 
a machine is not all that figures into cost of running one). 
And again, machines can not get around the composing- 
room, and set up ads. as fast as the “man of the stick.” 
Now, take up your presswork ; think of putting on four six- 
teen-page forms, and printing an edition of 600 copies for $4! 
This can be done on a wager, but every day, no! Men will 
not stand it, and some will not do the slop work that this 
amount of time will produce. This charge should have been 
$10, and make time on the four forms. The selling price for 
this work should have been : 





600 copies. 


Reka beac ean aw aa eawinsincd oak anenahecdcnnan kuasdbaemadeeaune 8. 





PPESHWOLKs 205106 1OUT TORMIG eis o's ok cis bis ccledises vis pes duis aise eiew sewekeleses 10.00 
“a INISGNC OUP GUUR; ONS LOT. <5:c5c0iecccicicisos sewissineceetitiens 3.00 
o COVSE SOUr HANGS, ONO TOTEM. ....5 ccc. cccsvscccccescvcsoes 2.00 
re ars 5 ore ees oislea toute tebe diaae ouinlosiudamnumwew eens 3.50 






$72.50 
This price is based on advertising pages to consist of four 
two and one page ads., and not cut up into eights and six- 
teens to page. Let the “other fellow” have the work— 
money made not to do work at such figures. We are getting 
along nicely without that kind of competition in many cities 
and towns, and let us hope to get rid of all who have a desire 
to do business for the honor there is in it. 





Amateur photo by Lee Moorhouse, Pendleton, Ore. 


MOTANIC, 


-One of the greatest war dancers on the Umatilla Reservation, 
Oregon. 
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THE ALTON LIMITED. 


On Wednesday, November 15, the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road Company invited representatives of the press, advertis- 
ing managers, proprietors of hotels and others to inspect the 
newly equipped trains which were to be placed in regular 
service between Chicago and St. Louis on the day following. 
Trial runs were made simultaneously from St. Louis and 
from Chicago. The one in St. Louis was in charge of James 
Charlton, general passenger and ticket agent of the road, the 
trip being to Alton and return. The Chicago train was in 
charge of C. H. Chappell, vice-president and general man- 
ager, George J. Charlton, assistant general passenger and 








ALTON=-1836 


ticket agent, and Dudley Walker, advertising manager. The 
train left promptly at one o’clock, going as far as Joliet, and 
returning at five o’clock. Luncheon was served en route, 
and every one returned thoroughly satisfied as to the equip- 
ment of the train, as well as the hospitality of the Alton road. 
The new trains are said to be the finest examples of perfec- 
tion in day-train equipment on any road, and are certainly 
marvels in their way. The equipment consists of standard 
Chicago & Alton passenger locomotive ; United States postal 
car, sixty-six feet in length; combination passenger and bag- 
gage car, combination parlor chair car and coach, Chicago & 
Alton parlor chair car; café and buffet smoking car and 
Pullman parlor observation car, each of which is seventy-two 
feet six inches in length. The framing of all these cars is 
Pullman standard, with Empire decks, wide vestibules, stand- 
ard steel platforms and anti-telescoping device. All of the 
cars are lighted with electric lights except the mail car and 
combination passenger coach and baggage car, which are 
lighted with Pintsch gas. The windows throughout the 
entire train are of uniform width, the Gothic lights above 
being of the new Pullman standard. The ornamentation is 
of special design, the color scheme being maroon. Great 
care has been used in the selection of plushes and woods for 
the interior, and the lamps, metal furnishings, etc., are of 
special design. 

One of the features which naturally attracts the newspaper 
man and the publisher is the elegance of the menu cards and 
wine lists; also the bookcase containing a specially selected 
assortment of story books, books of travel and essays; the 
table with writing materials, etc., as well as the receptacle in 
which are kept the current magazines and periodicals, all 
neatly bound in appropriate leather cases. We present here- 
with an etching of the old town of Alton, one of the cuts 
used to illustrate the menu card on this train. The front 
cover of the menu showed the town of Alton as it appears 
today, the picture being a copper etching by Louis Braun- 
hold, neatly framed in the gray mottled stock which forms 
the cover. The wine list and buffet lunch card were also in 
keeping with the character of the menu. The Alton road 
has shown by this, its latest achievement, that it intends to 
be strictly up to date as regards equipment in train service, 
as well as in other details. 
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BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 
(For other patents see the various departments.) 

A simple and ingenious folding and delivery mechanism 
for the Goss presses has been patented as No. 635,719, by 
Joseph L. Firm, the veteran machine-designer of Jersey City. 
The web B travels down the former A, to receive a longitu- 
dinal fold between the roller G and cylinder H. There are 
three sets of folding blades and knifes on H, so that in one 
rotation it cuts off and folds three newspapers, which are 


No. 634,535, by L. P. Monier and G. Gloeckler, of Paris, 
France. The illustration shows a portion of the mechanism 
for printing date numbers consecutively. 

A rotary plate-printing and embossing machine that looks 
very promising is patented as No. 634,658, by C. E. Brink- 
worth, of Buffalo. The plate-cylinder 52 is surmounted by 
a pressure-pad 67, for wiping off the ink, the process being 
that of copperplate printing, in which the plate-surface is 
smooth and the lines to be printed incised or sunk in. The 
wiping is further perfected by the use of a tough strip of 
paper carried in from the roll 79, thus presenting an ever- 
clean surface for wiping. A revolving ink-removing brush is 
previously brought into play at 45, to take off the heaviest 
portion of the ink. 

Alexander Paterson, of London, England, has patented 
(No. 634,024) an improvement in printers’ furniture, having 
corner-pieces of novel form, as shown, for assisting in con- 
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delivered on the carriers 9. To bring eight pages together 
it is simply necessary to carry two webs at once down the 
former; ten pages, two and a half webs, and so on for other 
combinations. When attached to a straight-line press this 
mechanism will handle almost any number of pages without 
any adjustments or changes. 

W. G. Trevette, of Chicago, in patent No. 635,616, shows 
new devices for the perfection of the feeding machine he is 
developing. The illustration selected shows a method of 
fanning out the sheets. The hard-rubber surface J is about 
to be depressed on the top sheet, and pushed to carry it 
along by contact. The invention discloses many minor con- 
trivances for insuring accurate operation. 

A so-called feeder for perforating machines is the subject 
of patent No. 634,246, by Charles S. Perkins, of Chicago. It 
is rather a mechanism for insuring accurate feeding, for the 
operator apparently brings the sheets in by hand to the 
carriage 23, which has a clamp for holding the edges of the 
sheet. The perforating needles are at 3 and the stripper at 4. 

A very complicated apparatus for printing, counting and 
issuing tickets has been patented in the United States as 
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fining strips of furniture about pages of type. They may be 
useful for special work. 

A very simple way of manufacturing type, so that letters 
can not pull out of a form, is the subject of patent No. 
635,651, by A. L. Campfield, of Chicago. The type are 
ribbed and grooved as shown in the drawings, and the leads 
are shaped to correspond with them. The invention has its. 
good points, but how about making corrections on the press ? 
There it would be a nuisance instead of an advantage. 

A neat, cheap, simple and convenient copyholder is that 
shown by Elmer Waldrip, of Asotin, Washington, as patent 
No. 634,922. The drawing explains itself. 

James West, of St. Louis, has patented (No. 635,213) some 
improvements in envelope machinery, and assigned to the 
Samuel Cupples Envelope Company of that city. The 
drawing shows a development of West’s patents of 1890 and 
1892. It is adapted to handle numerous widths of paper, 
and the heads for directing the web are so adjustable that 
the central point between the heads may be kept on the 
center of the machine. The roll of paper is at 2, the printer 
at 27, the first set of gumming disks at 31, while at 50 the 


































































edge-folds are made and other gumming appliances come 
into use. Under the standard 80 the bottom transverse fold is 
made, and the final cutting, folding and transmitting follows, 
the envelope being delivered between a belt and a large 
wheel on shaft 151, and carried around in a current of hot 
air to thoroughly dry it before being passed out of the 
machine. 
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The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly critl- 
cise specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


A FEW programs of banquets held by Greek letter societies have been 
sent to us by Allen L. Smith, Ithaca, New York. The work, both in 
composition and presswork, and in the finishing touches in the bindery, is 
above criticism. 

VANDER Lites, Sanford, North Carolina.— The blotter of the Cole 
Steam Printing Company is neatly set, and well printed in four colors. 
The cover is about as artistic a piece of work as any one could have 
made. Your work is first-class. 


EDWARD W. Dorsey, 78 West One Hundred and Third street, New 
York.— The “Souvenir of the Dewey Album of Press Clippings ” and the 
bill-head are very good specimens of neat and tasteful composition — the 
bill-head, in one series of type, being especially pleasing. 

From Horting & Snader, 737 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, comes a varied assortment of commercial and society work, all of 
which is neatly set, well displayed, and admirably printed — some in two 
or more colors. The work is all of a high degree of excellence. 


BUCKLEY, “The Printer,” St. Albans, Vermont.—Your blotters are 
good. The cuts used give a vivid idea of the point you aim toimpress on 
the public. The composition display is excellent and the presswork is 
very good. “Iam watching for you every day but Sunday ” is an excel- 
lent adage to impress upon your prospective patrons. 


“AND it’s only a brochure,” is the apology which the Times-News 
Company, Connersville, Indiana, offers to its patrons for issuing a neat 
booklet showing samples of the work it has been turning out for cus- 
tomers and what it is willing and able to do for future customers. Com- 
position and presswork are both of a high class of merit. 


THE American Type Founders Company has sent out a very dainty 
specimen sheet, entitled “ Prevailing Type Fashions.” It is printed by the 
Boston branch, and is up to their high standard. The faces shown are 
“Copperplate Roman,” “Card Mercantile,” "Mercantile Bold,” and the 
* Wayside Ornaments.” The specimen sheet is enclosed in a wrapper of 
unique design. 

A NEAT booklet, 4 by 6 inches, oblong, consisting of fifty-six pages and 
cover, and entitled “Some car signs that have brought business to their 
users,” is issued by H. I. Ireland, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. It shows 
reproductions in half-tone and color of artistic signs made for patrons, 
and advertisers might acquire much useful information therefrom. The 
brochure is very well printed. 

THE Stanley-Taylor Company, 424 Sansome street, San Francisco, 
California, issued an especially neat calendar for October. The card is 
6% by 8% inches, printed in red and black, with green and buff tints. At 
the head of the calendar is a photogravure reproduction of the transport 
Sherman, with flags flying from every masthead, and the decks covered 
with United States troops. The composition and presswork are both very 
good. 


THE Institute Manual and Public School Directory of Potter county, 
Pennsylvania, is a neat piece of composition and presswork. The 
pamphlet is 634 by 834 inches in size, forty-eight pages and cover, tied 
with silk cord. The half-tone portrait of Longfellow would have been 
improved if in the make-ready a little more cutting away of the vignetting 
had been done. Otherwise the pamphlet is a very creditable piece of 
work. 

GEORGE T. DuTToNn, Vancouver, B. C.—The samples sent by you 
compare favorably with many sent by printers in the larger cities of the 
United States and Canada. Don’t be too modest. Your composition is 
good, and though in some of the samples the presswork could be 
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improved, yet, taken as a whole, the collection will pass muster without 
severe criticism. You have a good selection of material to work with 
and apparently try to make the best use of it. 


W. J. SHAw, with the Dufferin Leader, Carman, Manitoba.—You have 
tried to put too much ornamentation on the business card, and two colors 
— either red and blue or red and black — would have looked much neater 
than the colors you have used. The cover could have been improved by 
making the lettering, ‘Methodist Church Choir,” much larger, and the 
name of the leader a little more prominent, and leaving off quite a lot of 
the border work. Try to make your productions neat and simple. The 
day forcrowding a lot of border and rule-work on a cover-page has gone by. 


THE Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, is sending 
out a specimen book of its ledger linens and bonds. The book shows 
only the regular lines of papers which the firm makes and carries in 
stock. Among the papers shown are the Scotch Linen Ledger, Royal 
Linen Ledger, Old Hampton Bond, and all of its well-known papers. The 
samples of papers are all large enough to enable one to easily see the 
character of the goods, and are neatly enclosed in embossed cover. The 
job bears the imprint of the Griffith, Axtell & Cady Company, of 
Holyoke. 

Two advertisements are submitted by L. C. Falstreau, with the J. B. 
Savage Company, Cleveland, Ohio. “The Marine Review” ad. is a good 
piece of composition, and the time taken to set it in is reasonable. It is 
a very effective piece of work. The Tidd ad. is fair; but we think if the 
word “Insurance” had been set in a very bold type across the center of 
the page and not enclosed in a panel the ad. would have been very much 
more effective. It looks a little weak. As it stands the name is the most 
prominent feature of the ad., while the business to be advertised should 
be the striking feature. 

THE Galveston Business University catalogue is a handsomely bound 
book of sixty-four pages, of the highest style of typographical work, 
printed on extra heavy enameled stock, and issued from the house of 
Clarke & Courts, the printers par excellence of Galveston, Texas. The 
composition is beautiful, the presswork in colors artistic, and the binding, 
in alligator leather, is substantial, with gold stamp on front cover. The 
descriptive matter is well set, and illuminated with initial letters and orna- 
mentation in colors, and the presswork is above criticism. Many excellent 
works of this nature have come to our notice, but we are willing to award 
the palm to this one. 

THE Artistic Advertiser is a new publication by Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, its aim being to give the country editor suggestions as to the 
most artistic methods of handling type, especially in the advertising 
department. The paper is properly so-called, and is an artistic presenta- 
tion of the model country newspaper. One of the features is the setting 
of each ad.in a series of type, instead of having a jumble of several 
series in one advertisement. The reading matter is full of interest, and 
not the least interesting item is that which treats of this firm’s command- 
ing and independent position in the trade. Every printer of a country 
newspaper should have this publication. 

By courtesy of E. W. Patton, of the 7yvades Unionist, 414 Sixth street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., we are in receipt of the “First Annual Year 
Book” of Columbia Typographical Union, No. 101, Washington, D.C.,a 
work of 112 pages and cover, 6 by 9inches, printed on enameled stock, 
with cover in two colors—red and green. The composition throughout, 
both straight matter and display, is excellent, and the presswork is very 
good, great care having apparently been taken to make the half-tone 
portraits look their very best— and there are plenty of them scattered 
throughout the work. The book contains a history of the organization, 
and has evidently received enough advertising patronage to warrant a 
continuance of its issue in succeeding years. 

A SOMEWHAT extensive assortment of samples of commercial, soci- 
ety and general printing from W. A. Chalfant, /nyo Register, Bishop, 
California, shows a laudable ambition to accomplish great results with a 
limited amount of material. Some of the type and borders are very old, 
and yet Mr. Chalfant has produced some good effects with them. The 
plain letter-heads and statements are the best, and some of the cards are 
very neat in composition. The blotter for June is the poorest piece of 
work, and probably was the most expensive in the matter of time con- 
sumed in production. Don't do such work; there is no money in it. 
Neat, plain, straightforward composition will pay best in the end. The 
presswork on all the samples is of good quality. 

Tue Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, New Britain, Connecticut, has 
sent out a very artistic booklet with the caption, “Modern Pin-Locking 
Mechanism.” The size of the brochure is twenty pages and cover, 5% by 
7% inches, oblong, printed on extra heavy enameled stock. The compo- 
sition is good, the engraving artistic and the presswork above criticism. 
The half-tones are beautifully printed. The front cover is printed in gold, 
silver, green and black on chocolate-colored stock, handsomely embossed, 
and is avery attractive piece of work. Mr. Comstock, who has charge 
of this department of the Corbin Company’s business, is to be congratu- 
lated on his artistic taste in the production of what ought to be valuable 
advertising matter for the company, which should bring good returns for 
the capital invested therein. 

A FEW samples of jobwork from the office of the 7vanscrift, Green- 
field, lowa, show a lack of ideas with reference to the fitness of things. 
For instance, the prospectus of the Adair County Summer School is an 
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oblong booklet 4 by 7 inches. The composition on the front page of cover 
is set in a panel 2% inches wide by 334 inches deep, the reverse shape to 
that of the prospectus, and is printed away out of the center. The cover 
stock is a common blue blotting paper, and in an ad. on the third page 
thereof two half-tone cuts are used. The effect may be imagined by any 
printer who knows the relations existing between half-tone plates and 
blotting paper. The head of the job department of the 7ranscripi has a 
good deal to learn, and should read carefully the departments on “Job 
Composition” and“ Presswork” in THE INLAND PRINTER and endeavor 
to profit thereby. 

A SOUVENIR program —"“Waterbury’s Tribute of Appreciation and 
Gratification to Her Representatives in the Spanish-American War of 
1898 "— is a bookiet of twenty pages and cover, commemorating the recep- 
tion and parade given by Waterbury, Connecticut, in honor of her“ Heroic 
Sons and Daughters,” on October 20, 1899. The work is a good sample of 
composition and presswork, and the Waterbury Blank Book Manufac- 
turing Company is to be congratulated, through Mr. Tyrrell, for the energy 
displayed in getting out such an excellent program in so short a space of 
time. “The actual time of turning out the job,including the making of 
the half-tone cuts, did not exceed thirty hours.” This is rapid work, and 
the excellent quality of the program before us would not lead us to sup- 
pose that it was a job done ina “special rush.” 

From John C. Bragdon, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, comes an interesting 
pamphlet entitled “Industry,” being “A pictorial summary of the devel- 
opment of Pittsburg and its environs, with a short digression on our own 
particular line of work.” The front cover is a modeled honeycomb 
design reproduced in half-tone, and is an excellent example of that char- 
acter of work. The busy bee is worked in upon every page, and reaches 
the climax on the back cover, where a little lad is represented who has 
just been stung by one of the little insects, and exclaims “ Durn that bee.” 
The half-tones are all excellent, and are well printed on a good quality of 
stock, The envelope enclosing the pamphlet is also worthy of mention, 
being a half-tone clover design in colors, with the bees in evidence, as they 
are in the pamphlet. Mr. Bragdon is to be congratulated on the excel- 
lence of the idea, and the way he has carried it out. 

TRADE papers of mammoth proportions seem to be quite the fashion 
since prosperity has begun to visit the lines of trade supporting them. 
“The Twentieth Century and Holiday Number” of the Aeystone, published 
in Philadelphia, is an exceedingly creditable issue, an examination of its 
pages showing that it is not behind the best publications in any line in the 
character of its matter, the taste displayed in its make-up, orin the size 
and value of its advertising patronage. A specially designed cover, part 
of the advertising printed on coated paper, some being in colors, new 
department headings and other features, make it a remarkable achieve- 
ment in trade journalism, while its 150 pages of advertising must have 
satisfied its publishers that the trade was ready to support handsomely so 
worthy anorgan of the jewelry trade. The paper is always good, but this 
number is unusually fine and outdoes all previous issues. 

“MANDEL’S SHOPPING GUIDE” is a catalogue of 96 pages and cover, 
6 by 9 inches, issued by Mandel Brothers, Chicago, descriptive of their 
fall and winter goods for 1899-1900. The composition is fairly good, but 
the presswork is abominable. The black ink used is apparently a cheap 
grade of news ink, giving a dirty, muddy look to the pages. But this is 
not the worst feature of the work. It is illustrated with various cuts show- 
ing gentlemen’s and children’s clothing, ladies’ dresses, carpets, laces, 
etc., and an attempt has been made to show these in color, but such a 
wretched attempt! On one page the figures of three gentlemen are shown, 
attired in the latest fashions—two are printed in black, the third in a 
bright blue. Glaring red and brilliant blue are used on ladies’ skirts, waists 
and millinery ; and an effort to show carpets, tapestries, and portieres in 
colors has been made with the same red and blue, giving a very tawdry 
and cheap look to the illustrations. 

OvuR typographical brethren across the “Herring Pond” are wide 
awake to the possibilities of up-to-date artistic printing. A specimen 
book of work “Done by John Lewis & Company, at the Selkirk Press, 
5 Bridewell Place, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C.,” is a fine example of 
what can be done with type, plates and ink in the hands of those who 
know best how to manipulate them. The work consists of eighteen leaves 
of various kinds of stock, 9 by 11 inches in size, enclosed in a cover of 
very dark green, on the front page of which is printed in gold and 
embossed a dragon rampant, with the name of the firm sending out the 
work. The typographer and the engraver, the papermaker and the 
artist, the pressman and the binder have all combined to produce a work 
that can not be passed by without perusal, and that will be admired by 
every one who sees it. Designs are excellent, color schemes harmonious 
and the whole work of so attractive a nature that enough can scarce be 
said in its praise. 

A cory of“ Missoula and Ravalli Counties, Montana, Illustrated,” has 
been furnished THE INLAND PRINTER through the courtesy of F. J. 
Sévigné, who had charge of the mechanical production of the work. It is 
a pamphlet of one hundred pages and cover, very fully illustrated, giving 
information of a historical and general character of the two counties 
named, intended as a souvenir of the National Irrigation Congress. The 
cover is the most attractive feature, the half-tone illustration in photo- 
brown, and the hand-painted decorative work showing the natural wild 
flowers in that part of the country, being especially worthy of note. One 
of the most interesting articles in the book is the description of Bitter 
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Root Stock Farm, owned by Marcus Daly. This is the first time this farm 
has ever been illustrated and written up. The author apologizes for the 
presswork, which might have been better had the facilities of the office 
been different. The work is an exceedingly interesting one, and when the 
difficulties attending its issue are considered, a creditable piece of work. 


ENGRAVING 
OTES AND 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 

















In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in Interest. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

PrRacTICAL HALF-TONE AND TRI-COLOR ENGRAVING.— By A. C. 
Austin. This is the latest book on process work, Cloth, $2. 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter. Jr. Cloth bound; illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, and provided with acopious index. $3. 

LESSONS ON DECORATIVE DeEsiGN.—By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and practice 
of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN.—By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to “ Lessons on Decorative Design ’’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.—By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 


Cloth, $2. 

PHoTO-ENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instruc- 
tions for producing photo-engraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of 
one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illus- 
trated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light brown 
buckram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO-SCALE.—For the use of printers, pub- 
lishers, photo-engravers, electrotypers and lithographers. 8 by 12 inches, 
printed on transparent celluloid, divided into inches, half inches and quar- 
ter inches by horizontal and perpendicular lines, with a transparent ruler 
pivoted so that it will intersect the scale at the lower left-hand corner in 
whatever position the ruler is placed. $2. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the 
first principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
“Photo-Trichromatic Printing.” The photo-engraver or printer who 
attempts color-work without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner 
without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color plates and dia- 
grams. Cloth, $1. 

REDUCING GLASSES, unmounted, 35 cents. 

PROGRESS IN HALF-TONES.—Mr. William Gamble, in 
reviewing the passing year, says, in “Penrose’s Pictorial 
Annual”: “Not much progress has been made in the half- 
tone process during the past year, except as to general qual- 
ity, which has perhaps reached as high a level as it ever will. 
I do not see in what direction we can improve the process as 
it stands. It is really as good as it can be. Nevertheless, I 
strongly urge that there are practically only two points in 
which half-tone can be improved, namely, the rescuing the 
missing detail and the lost middle tones. Whether it is to be 
done by modified screens or by variously shaped and multiple 
apertured stops, or by some other means not yet revealed to 
us, are problems for the thoughtful worker.” 

ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. — 
William Slavin, New York, inquires for the best elementary 
chemistry for a photo-engraver. Answer.—F. C. Town- 
shend’s “Chemistry for Photographers” can be obtained 
through Tennant & Ward, 289 Fourth avenue, New York. 
*Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry” is a standard work and 
can be had through any bookseller. In the International 
Scientific Series is a work with the rather deceptive title: 
“The Chemistry of Light and Photography,” by Dr. Her- 
mann Vogel. This book is chiefly noticeable through its 





omission of all reference to chemistry. ‘Hardwich’s Pho- 
tographic Chemistry,” edited by J. Traill Taylor, is an emi- 
nently practical work. It can be had from The Scovill & 
Adams Company, of New York. 


A GRADED SCALE OF PRICES FOR HALF-TONE.—In tell- 
ing of the advantages accruing to photo-engravers through 
associations, Mr. Oscar E. Binner adds in the “Process Year 
Book” a sensible suggestion, as follows: “I believe there is 
one thing that should be done, and that is, adopt a sliding 
scale. We can not expect each and every firm that belongs 
to the association to be guided by the same scale of prices. 
It is not equitable to have the little fellow whose facilities are 
not so great as some well-established and well-capitalized 
firm to adopt the same scale of prices, for as long as there 
will always be a difference in quality in half-tone engraving 
there must also be a difference in price, and the minimum 
rate for the best grade of work 
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Printer Company, or Tennant & Ward, 289 Fourth avenue, 
New York. 


THE DECLINE OF STEEL ENGRAVING.— Here is an exam- 
ple of the injury done American engravers by the present 
copyright law: A member of one of the oldest firms of steel- 
engravers in the country called on the writer for advice. He 
was an artist engraver on steel, but the present copyright law 
which permits all kinds of engraving to be done abroad and 
copyrighted here, and in some cases even admitted free of 
duty, had driven all the work he should be doing to the 
hands of the “pauper labor” of Europe. In his desire to 
keep his family from want, he had done some reétching and 
engraving on half-tone blocks and would have turned to that 
line of work for a living only that he knew of the Photo- 
engraver’s union, and supposed that he, being a steel-en- 
graver, would be barred admission. He was advised to 





quoted by the best houses should be 
higher than the minimum rate that | 
the little fellow is permitted to 
quote.” 

PERCHLORIDE OF IRON.—Col. J. 
Waterhouse, of Calcutta, is an un- 
doubted authority on etching | 
solutions. He has an article on 
“Etching Fluids for Copper,” in 
*Penrose’s Annual,” in which he 
treats on perchloride of iron at great 
length. As is well known, this solu- 
tion of iron is used for etching 
copper, because it tans or hardens 
the enamel coating while it dissolves 
cleanly the unprotected copper. It 
is not so well known, however, that 
perchloride of iron can be readily 
made. Bonnet, a French writer on 
engraving, says he dissolves a quan- 
tity of ordinary French nails in a 
large vessel with four parts of mu- 
riatic acid and one part of nitric 
acid. The operation should be per- 
formed in the open air owing to 
the deadly fumes that are given off. 
When the solution has taken up all 
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the iron it will, the liquid obtained is 
chiefly perchloride of iron, together 
with nitrate of iron and free acids 
in small quantities, but it is excellent for etching copper. 
All of which is a good pointer for the process man to 
remember when he can not get perchloride of iron otherwise. 


THE “PROCESS YEAR BOOK” FOR 1899.—The photo- 
engraver who fails to see a copy of this sumptuous annual 
misses the great treat of the year for one in his business. To 
those who have had this publication on previous years it 
needs no praise further than to say the latest issue is fully up 
to the standard of the previous ones, with the advantage that 
the presswork is better than before. There are seventy-eight 
full-page illustrations exhibiting various processes, and fifty- 
three half-tone initials, all being examples of the work of 
fifty-seven engravers. These include a photogravure frontis- 
piece, several three-color prints, a color chart, charming 
specimens of half-tone with double printing, a reproduction 
of Gobelin tapestry in four printings—samples of “photo- 
chrom” and collotype, together with reproductions of draw- 
ings on scraper-board, crayon, wash and pen-and-ink. Mr. 
William Gamble edited the work, and to him is due the credit 
for the artistic taste displayed in the selection of the illustra- 
tions, as well as to confining the articles to subjects that will 
spur the process-worker on to higher endeavor. The price of 
the book is $1.50 post-free. It may be had from The Inland 
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apply for admission at once to the union, for there is a 
demand for just the skill he possesses in the reétching and 
finishing of half-tones. The object of the union is to gather 
in all engravers, and the old steel-engravers who are being 
driven to the wall could do no better than become members. 
The more skilful they are the more credit they bring to the 
organization, and it is only through organization that the 
present copyright law can be amended so as to protect the 
artist engravers of the United States who but a few years ago 
were the most skilful in the world, but are today without 
occupation. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY CHRISTMAS NUMBER. — Writing 
these few notes for the Christmas number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER recalls to my mind how I happened to be the 
accidental cause of getting out an extraordinary Christmas 
number of the New York Hfera/d. Mr. Bennett had cabled 
an order for a Christmas number to be gotten up quickly. I 
was responsible for the illustrations in the /era/d at the time, 
so the managing editor ordered me to get up illustrations for 
the number “at once.” I mildly inquired: “Do you want a 
Christmas number with Christ in it?” “What do you 
mean ?” he asked. I replied that, “If we were to publish a 
Washington’s Birthday number of the Hera/d it would be 
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ridiculed unless we illustrated it with pictures of Washing- 
ton, his deeds, or the day we were commemorating; it was 
customary, however, with the Christmas numbers of the 
Lilustrated London News, Graphic and other pictorial papers, 
both in London and New York, to omit all pictures pertain- 
ing to Christ, whose birthday they were commemorating.” 
He was startled at the truth of the proposition, and seeing 
the opportunity for doing something different from his rivals, 
he fairly jumped with delight at the thought of such a beat, 
and thundered out: “We will get out a positively sensational 
holiday edition by printing a Christmas number with Christ in 
it.” And he did. That Christmas Hera/d startled New York. 


SFFECT OF THE ARC LIGHT ON THE EvEs.— J. F. Cor- 
bin, Philadelphia, wants to know if this department receives 
any complaints about injury done to the eyes of photogra- 
phers from using arc lightsin photo-engraving. Heis having 
trouble with his own eyes, which he attributes to the power- 
ful electric lights. Auswer.— By a strange coincidence this 
query comes to hand just as the writer is using spectacles for 
the first time. The injury to my own eyes, I believe, is due 
to working at night in a room with four powerful electric 
lights. Now that the days of weak light are upon us, when 
are lights are depended on by photo-engravers, it would be 
wisdom for them to consider the preservation of their eyes, 
for good eyesight after all is the process man’s most precious 
possession. When a photographer feels his eyes paining him 
in the morning after awakening — and the trouble is not due 
to lack of sufficient sleep, or “looking upon the absinth 
when it’s green,” then he should take warning that his eyes 
are being ruined. As to the remedy, he should consult an 
oculist, not an optician. The men on warships who work 
around the searchlights use strong blue glasses, and photog- 
raphers will find that glasses tinted only slightly with blue 
relieve the eyes from the glare of the electric light. I have 
noticed in my experience that photographers with dark brown 
eyes have no trouble from the electric light, while gray eyes 
withstand the light fairly well, and blue eyes give way first. 


THE RETOUCHING OF HALF-TONES.— We have not yet 
satisfactorily solved the problem of the best method of 
retouching half-tones. We first had half-tones that were flat 
and “screeny,” then reétching was recommended to correct 
these defects. Engravings began to improve for a time until 
competition cut the prices and engravers could not afford to 
spend the time required in reétching. The cheap magazines 
were responsible for this price-cutting and consequent deteri- 
oration in the work. To improve the work these magazines 
employed their own wood-engravers to retouch the blocks after 
the photo-engravers were through withthem. ‘This was sup- 
posed to be a solution of the difficulty, but it was not. It was 
found that to get the best wood-engraving finish, the half- 
tone block should be engraved rather flat and with a very 
fine screen by preference. Or, that the poorer the half-tone 
the better wood-engraving effects could be put on it. To 
bring about the best results it was necessary that the photo- 
engravers and wood-engravers should work under one man- 
agement, so the magazines either took in photo-engravers 
and controlled their own engraving, or the wood-engravers 
went to work in the engraving establishments. While this 
transposition was taking place the wood-engraver assumed 
too much importance and he overdid the woodcut finish. A 
reaction followed when it was shown that the wood-engraver 
could get the same effects and produce more harmonious 
results by employing understandingly the photo-engraver’s 
methods, that is, to obtain the higher lights by reétching and 
deeper shadows by burnishing. The most successful half- 
tone work of today appears to be that in which the copy is 
properly retouched before the negative is made, and the latter 
is as perfect as it is possible to make. The use of the graver 
is avoided almost entirely and the result is pure photo-engrav- 
ing, which has the value of at least being harmonious. 
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This department is designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 








SELF-INKING PROOF PRESSES, 

The fortunate enterprise of the F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Company, 82 Fulton street, New York, in inventing these 
presses has placed the large daily and weekly papers and job 
and book offices under obligations to them. These presses 
are marvels as labor-savers and print like first-class cylinder 
presses. See illustration on page 469. 





THE F. M. POWELL COMPANY. 


This is a new company, organized for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing printers’ brass rules and dealing in printers’ 
materials, at 327 Dearborn street, Chicago. Mr. Powell, the 
president of the company, has been known to the trade for 
a number of years, having been with Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler for a long time and afterward engaged in the manu- 
facturing of printers’ rules and leads. The company will 
make a specialty of brass rules and is prepared to fill all 
orders promptly. They also have a line of printers’ machin- 
ery, both new and secondhand, and will furnish complete 
outfits to the printer. 





IT ABOLISHES CHASES. 


In their advertisement elsewhere the F. Wesel Manufac- 
turing Company, 82-84 Fulton street, New York, announce a 
new patent iron registering block for offices which print from 
plates. It takes any size of plates, gives any margin 
required, and gives hair-line register in a few seconds. The 
Eastern printers are keeping the Wesel Company busy mak- 
ing these blocks. They can be used on job presses. 





HOLIDAY PRINTING. 


The American Type Founders Company, in this num- 
ber, shows a collection of holiday cuts, a holiday border for 
one or two colors, and a seasonable type series. The mate- 
rial is helpful and suggestive for the holiday work that comes 
to printers at this time, the “Yonkers Series” being a par- 
ticularly attractive letter, and appropriate for Christmas and 
New Year printing. The American Type Founders Com- 
pany will handle promptly orders received at any of its 
branches for these borders, cuts, etc. 





A SUPREME TEST. 


Enterprising printers will closely examine pages 23 to 38 
of Harper’s Magazine for December, so as to determine for 
themselves what success Harper & Brothers have made in 
printing these fine cut forms with * Tympalyn” without using 
the ordinary cut form overlays. We believe this is the first 
time that *Tympalyn” has been so rigidly tested with the 
finest cuts on a long run, and if, as seems likely from 
advance reports, it has proved perfectly satisfactory, the 
entire printing fraternity will thank Mr. Allen for his weari- 
some experiments in the perfecting this invention, and be 
glad to have the Tympalyn Company receive the largest 
possible benefits from their efforts to reduce the make-ready 
item in printing offices. We are not authorized to say so, 





but rather think a request addressed to The Tympalyn 
Company, Boston, will bring information about * Tympalyn” 
to any of our readers, if they in writing say we made this 
suggestion to them. 





A NEW LOCK-UP, 


The new Morton lock-up is an iron side-stick with broad 
feet, true and square, attached to the well-known Wicker- 
sham quoin. This combination forms the most complete 
lock-up in use today, as it is all in one piece, requiring but 
one pick-up, and is guaranteed to hold against either wood 





or iron. The action of the quoins is direct—not sliding — 
permitting forms with rule border to be securely locked 
without forcing them out of square. As all furniture can be 
dispensed with, forms may be locked in much smaller chases 
than would be required for locking with wooden side-sticks 
and single quoins. The Morton lock-up is made in all sizes 








from3'% inches with one quoin to 15 inches with three quoins. 
The illustrations herewith give a better idea of this device 
and the manner of using it than any description could. It 
is made by the Wickersham Quoin Company, and Samuel 
Stephens, 174 Fort Hill Square, Boston, Massachusetts, is 
the general selling agent. 





FINE PRINTING PAPERS, 


The Paper Mills’ Company, wholesale dealers, selling 
agents and paper specialists, 215 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
always do things right when getting out anything in the 
advertising line, and the two boxes of printing papers which 
they have recently sent out prove to be no exception to the 
rule. The samples of the book papers have a tastily set 
title printed in black and red, and on the inside pages are 
shown examples of text or cuts, or both, according to the 
character of the stock used. It is a perfect way to show 
paper, and with such an assortment of samples as these, a 
printer ought to be able to select anything needed. Besides 
the book papers are shown Cordovan cover papers in a num- 
ber of different shades, with matter on each color printed in 
harmonious style. Then there are extra strong coated cov- 
ers, linen translucent folding bristols, Parisian covers in a 
number of very beautiful shades, lithograph and _ trichro- 
matic coated papers, etc. In another box are furnished 
samples of Old Stratford and Old Chester deckle-edge book 
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papers, Strathmore deckle-edge paper, Alexis cover papers, 
and a number of little dummy books, or rather, little cata- 
logues gotten up to serve as dummy books, making a very 
fine addition to the set and showing the appearance of the 
stock made up in various ways. These samples are sent only 
to printers of recognized standing from whom orders of rea- 
sonable size may be expected. 





THE PLYMOUTH PAPER COMPANY. 


The announcement made by the Plymouth Paper Com- 
pany, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, in this issue, will interest 
all buyers of paper. This company was organized in 1887 
for the purpose of handling a general line of paper, and 
during the twelve years of its existence has built up a 
very prosperous business. Located in the heart of the paper- 
making district, the company has unusual facilities for 
securing desirable lines of paper. The fact that the com- 
pany was burned out in August interfered very little with 
their trade, as they secured temporary quarters at Parson’s 
Hall and will soon be back in their old quarters in the Whit- 
ing street block. While the company carries a general line of 
flat and ruled papers, loft-dried, and engine-sized, 
pads, etc., it has its own water-marked papers, 
among which are the Falcon, Commonwealth, 
Spanish, Plymouth ledger and Plymouth super- 
fine, which they carry in all sizes and weights 
of flats and bill and letter heads. E. T. Spooner 
represents the company in the South and West, 
with headquarters at Toledo, and A. C. Pratt in 
New England. The New York office is in the 
Times building, in charge of R. C. Shumway. 


OUR LITHOGRAPHED COVER. 


The Bradley design used upon the cover this 
month has been lithographed, instead of repro- 
ducing it by the letterpress process as usual, as it 
was deemed that the effect of the original draw- 
ing could best be brought out by this process. 
Seven printings were required. The work is by 
Edwards, Deutsch & Heitmann, of Chicago, well- 
known in the lithographic field. This firm has 
recently put in a rotary lithographic press, built 
by R. Hoe & Co., New York, the first of the kind 
erected in Chicago. The firm is always up to date, and 
decided upon this press as being exactly suited to their 
needs. They have recently secured the order for the litho- 
graphing for the Mardi Gras festival next spring, and are 
feeling quite elated over it, as the committee having the 
matter in charge had been talking of having the work done 
by the three-color half-tone process. While lithography costs 
more, it was decided that the best results could be obtained 
by adopting this method of reproduction. The firm con- 
siders itself fortunate in securing the order, which runs into 
several thousands of dollars. 





DEXTER FOLDING MACHINE, 


The Dexter Folder Company report shipment for last 
month of twenty-four machines. Orders have been booked 
for four double-sixteen folders and four automatic feeders 
from Becktold Printing & Book Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis; also from J. A. Cassedy Company, Cincinnati ; 
Rogers & Hall Company, Chicago; S. Rosenthal Company, 
Cincinnati; Western Newspaper Union, Lincoln, Nebraska ; 
J. J. Little & Co., New York, and others. Orders are also 
just received for three quadruple-sixteen and double-thirty- 
two folders, and two special combination folders for export 
to Great Britain. With the above, ten quadruple Dexter 
folders will have been exported. The above will give an 
idea of the large business being done by this company, and 
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justifies the addition of new buildings, new tools, and large 
improvements, which are being made, and have been made, 
in their already large factory. 

SCOTT PRESSES. 

The Daily Press, Plainfield, New Jersey, has this to say 
of the Scott Printing Press Works, in one of its recent issues: 
“This has been a very busy season for the Walter Scott 
Printing Machine Works, and there is plenty of work on 
hand. The popularity of the presses made at this establish- 
ment is increasing each year, and at present a number of 
machines are being erected in various parts of the country. 
William Newmiller is in Kansas City, erecting two three-tier 
web machines, and Edward Schierbaitz is in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, erecting one three-tier web machine. George E. Bed- 
ford is erecting two three-tier web machines in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and A. J. Compton is in Chicago and Joliet, erecting 
five two-revolution presses. In Boston, William Vann is put- 
ting up a stop-cylinder and a two-revolution press. William 
Patterson is located in New York, erecting lithographic 
presses, while E. W. Swindell is in St. Louis, erecting two 
two-revolution presses.” 





THE EMERSON PATENT BINDER. 

Of the various binders and files which the Barrett Bindery 
Company, Chicago, has put on the market, a few remain to 
help and cheer the office man at his desk and the student in 
his library. Of these, one is the Emerson Patent Binder 
which long ago earned for itself the name of “the old reli- 
able.” It has had a large sale and is known and used in 
every city in the United States. Recently Mr. Barrett has 
been devoting a large part of his time to devising improve- 
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ments in this binder. He claims, with truth, that if the old 
binder was entitled to the reputation of being “the best file, 
the best permanent binder, best transfer file and best all- 
round binder on earth,” it is doubly entitled to that reputa- 
tion now. These improvements are particularly welcome to 
the office men, railroad men and librarians to whom the 
binder has long been indispensable. Among these improve- 
ments may be mentioned a new “cleat.” This nautical 
device is used to hold the cords which hold the papers to be 
bound, as shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
improvement consists in placing an eyelet hole in the center 
of the cleat so as to give greater stability to the binder as a 
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whole. Another improvement is a new “needle” which is not 
a needle at all, in the accepted sense. In the old binder a 
specially made needle was used, but the use of a needle 
necessitated the use of a cord that was not as large nor as 
strong as might be desired. The new needle is made by 
special machinery, devised by Mr. Barrett, from sheet metal. 
It is tubular in form, with a solid point, and the cord held 
permanently and irremovably in the rear tubular portion. 
This needle permits the use of the best and strongest shoe 
strings for cords and gives the binder additional life. 





AN EARNED SUCCESS. 


The Seybold Machine Company, of Dayton, Ohio, has 
attained a national reputation as patentees and builders of 
machinery for bookbinders, printers, lithographers, paper- 
box makers, etc. The gentlemen associated with the con- 
cern are energetic and alert to the interests of their patrons, 
and produce honest, reliable machines. In a great measure 
their unqualified success rests upon the fact that superiority 
of workmanship and structure contribute to the purchasers’ 
profits. 

It is probably unnecessary to particularize, but it must be 
said that the “Monarch” and “Holyoke” power cutters, 
Seybold embossers and Duplex trimmers are demanding the 
generous attention of the trade. The United States Printing 
Company, of Cincinnati, and the Boorum & Pease Company, 
of New York city, after purchasing a Seybold cutter and 
testing the same thoroughly, have found that it was in every 
respect up to representation and far beyond expectation. 
The result was that both of the above concerns placed their 
orders for four cutters each. 

The New York & Pennsylvania Company, of Johnson- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Wa- 
bash Paper Company, 
Wabash, Indiana; Chicago 
Coated Board Company, 
Chicago, and a great num- 
ber of others too numerous 
to mention, have lately or- 
dered either Monarch or 
Holyoke cutters. Messrs. 
Walcutt Brothers, of New 
York city, and the Osborne 
Company, Newark, New 
Jersey, after thoroughly in- 
vestigating the matter, 
decided to purchase Sey- 
bold embossers, the former 
purchasing four machines 
and the latter one embosser 
and three cutters. 

Regarding the Duplex 
trimmer, it is safe to say 
that this machine will do 
double the amount of work 
of any other trimmer, and 
at the present time there 
are more than one hundred 
of these machines in successful operation in this and foreign 
countries, and it is only a question of a short time until all 
of the large establishments will have one or more of them. 


BLANKS 


FOR SAMPLES OF FABRI 
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FOR COML PHOTOGRAPHS 
FOR LIBRARY USE 
FOR READING ROOMS 


Best Shoe Lace 
Tubular with solid point 
and without an eye 





RELIANCE HAND PRESSES. 


Paul Shniedewend & Co., Chicago, state that they are 
meeting with great success in the sale of their Reliance hand 
presses. The demand for those in the larger sizes seems to 
be especially good. Numbers of machines have been shipped 
to firms abroad, and the leading photo-engraving houses in 
America are also alive to the advantages of these special 





strongly built machines. The following letter from the 
J. Manz Engraving Company is given to show how one 
Chicago firm likes the Reliance presses: 


CHICAGO, October 12, 1899. 
Paul Shniedewend & Co., 195 South Canal street, City: 

GENTLEMEN,—We wish to congratulate you upon the success that you 
have attained in the manufacture of your Reliance hand presses. The 
two"B” and one“A” that you have previously furnished us were all of 
the most excellent type and performed their work strictly in accordance 
with your promise and of a capacity equal to their size. 

Your crowning effort, however, lies in the Mammoth press that you 
have recently put in forus. We believe that it will take but a moment's 
inspection to convince the prospective purchaser of this fact. 

Yours very respectfully, 
J. MANz ENGRAVING COMPANY. 
ALFRED BERSBACH, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 





A GOOD ROAD TO CINCINNATI. 


The Monon Route and Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Railway run four trains daily from Chicago to Cincinnati. 
The day trains leave Dearborn Station, Chicago, at 8:30 A.M. 
and 11:45 a.m., and are equipped with elegant parlor and 
dining cars. The night trains leave at 8:30 p.m. and 2:45 
A.M. These trains are equipped with elegant sleepers and 
compartment cars, the sleepers on the latter train being 
ready for occupancy at 9:30 p.m. All trains stop at Twenty- 
second street, Forty-seventh street and Sixty-third street, 
Chicago. Ask for tickets via Monon and Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton. City ticket office, 232 South Clark street. 





A GRAND BOOK, 


On pages 474 and 475 of this issue will be found the 
advertisement of “The People’s Bible History,” a book that 
is without question one of the greatest additions to Biblical 
literature which has ever been published. Its various 
authors have been selected on account of their preéminence 
in the field covered by them in this work, and notwithstand- 
ing the many different writers the style is so admirably 
uniform that the narrative is unbroken from beginning to 
end. The latest discoveries in archzeology bave been laid 
under contribution to enhance the value and accuracy of 
this history, and it would require a library of many volumes 
to furnish the knowledge and information comprised within 
this book. The typography is of the highest grade, the 
printing being done from new type procured especially for 
the work, and the many illustrations are by the best artists. 
Accurate maps are introduced wherever necessary for a clear 
understanding of the text. It is impossible in the restricted 
space of an advertisement to convey more than a faint idea 
of the beauty and value of this publication. The book must 
be seen and studied to be fully appreciated. Illustrated 
prospectus will be sent to those interested by The People’s 
Bible History Company, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 





POPULAR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


A line of machinery that printers generally should know 
about is that of The Challenge Machinery Company, of 
Chicago, makers of the “Challenge” country cylinder and 
“Ideal” hand cylinder presses, “Advance” cutter and “Chal- 
lenge” Gordon jobber, in each of which classes this enter- 
prising concern has combined superior excellence with decided 
reasonableness in price. 

A keen appreciation of the needs of country publishers on 
the part of the Challenge Company has resulted in the evolu- 
tion of the country cylinder press, which has already been 
commended by INLAND PRINTER readers who have put it to 
the test, and found it, in a word, to admirably fill the gap 
between hand-lever presses and the much more expensive 
drum cylinders. The size, for instance, taking either a six- 
column quarto or nine-column folio, is listed at only $500, and 
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will do perfectly satisfactory work at a speed of 600 an hour. 
None the less interesting to the investigator of improved 
machinery is the Challenge-Gordon Job Press made by this 
company, in a full line of sizes, from the 8 by 12 “eighth” to 
the 14% by 22 “half superroyal.” All the fundamentals of 
the good old Gordon are retained in this jobber, and as a 
result of experience and applied inventive genius some marked 
improvements have been added. 

From the line of “Advance” and “Challenge” cutters it 
ought to be an easy matter for any printer to choose to match 
his precise want. They are made from the $50 hand-lever 
machine, squaring 16 inches, to the 36-inch power cutter, 
listed at $650. In these, as in all its products, the Challenge 
Company seems to have accurately gauged the demands of 
printers. 

That the Challenge Company should be so busy, making 
machinery for the entire printing world, is convincing evi- 
dence that its products are popular. 





THE PRINTERS’ ROAD. 
T RAMP PRINTERS 


Always take the Monon Route, 
Keeping on its straight and 
Even track between Chicago and 


T he metropolis of Ohio. 

H ow, indeed, could they 
Expect to lock their forms 
More quickly, 

Or find a stone more smooth ? 
No kick is coming 

Or objection on account of 


N ot coming out on time. THE MONON 
ROUTE IS THE FAT TAKE 


Of all who have occasion to 
Use a first-class line between 
T he big city of Chicago and 
Either Indianapolis, Cincinnati or Louisville. 


Apply for tickets at the Job Office, 
232 South Clark street, Chicago. 





EMBOSSING BOOK NOW READY. 

“Practical Embossing,” on a job press, by Frank A. Cun- 
ningham, of Cunningham & Co., printers and embossers, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, the book of which mention was 
made last month as having received advance sheets, is now 
ready for distribution. The book teaches plainly and clearly, 
not only how to make your own Embossing Plates, du/ how 
to emboss with them after you have them (which is equally 
important), no matter whether you make your own plates or 
buy them, or of what material they are made—but it is 
cheaper to make your own plates as described in the book. 
It also contains samples of embossing and practical trick 
work with full explanation of how it is done, and many 
points of information not given in other books of a like 
nature. Circulars on application. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


C. H. Jones wishes to announce to his former friends and 
patrons that he is no longer connected with The John M. 
Jones Company, of Palmyra, New York, in any way. He 
has the foundation built fora new shop and expects to be 
able to announce through some of the early winter numbers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER that he has a line of machinery 
ready for the market. In the meantime he would be glad to 
open up correspondence with any desiring anything in the 
way of a job press, hand or power paper cutters. He will 
build machines that will at once be recognized as having 
unquestioned merit, and hopes to hear from his friends. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the “ Situations Wanted’’ department, or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to 
the line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany the order to insure insertion In cur- 
rent number. No advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 

Copy for this column must be In our hands not later than the 
20th of the month preceding publication. 


BOOKS. 


ONTESTS in Typographical Arrangement, Volume 1G 

containing 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by 
THE INLAND PRINTER, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. 
Contains in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges, and isa 
valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


RAWING FOR PRINTERS, a a practical treatise on the 
art of designing and illustrating in connection with typography. 
Containing complete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of 
drawing, for the beginner as well as the more advanced student, by 
Ernest Knaufft, editor of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts. 240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 
LECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of 
electrotyping by the latest known methods, containing historical 
review of the subject, full description of the tools and machinery 
required, and complete instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, 
by C. S. Partridge, superintendent of electrotyping and stereotyping for 
A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company, Chicago, and editor Electrotyping 
and Stereotyping Department of THE INLAND PRINTER. 150 pages; 
cloth, $1.50, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 











OB COMPOSITION; Examples, Contrast Specimens and 
Criticisms Thereon, together with a brief treatise, by Ed S. Ralph. 
This is a book that hundreds of printers have been iooking for in vain 

up to the present time. Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, 
envelope corners, invitations, blanks, etc., are shown, and the same reset 
in improved form, with the weak parts pointed out. The book also con- 
tains a brief treatise on the principles of display composition. Forty 
pages and cover, 7% by 9 inches, neatly printed and bound. 50cents. A 
book that no progressive compositor can afford to be without. THE 
IN LAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago; 150 Nassau street, New York. 





AKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. 
Cochrane. A pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make-ready as 
applied to platen presses ; full instructions are given in regard to impres- 
= tympan, overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribu- 
on, etc. Sent, postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago and New York. 


NE HUNDRED SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING 
SCHEMES AND SUGGESTIONS for printers and solicitors. $10 
to $500 easily made on each; one thousand copies sold in three months ; 
price $1. E.R. GARDNER, Atlantic, Iowa. 


RINTERS’ TRADE SECRETS Photo-engraving, zinc 

etching, coating chalk plates, amateur engraving on common sheet 

zinc, embossing, inkoleum, mixing colors, padding glues, printers’ var- 

nishes, tint grounds, many other valuable recipes and processes; second 

edition, illustrated ; 50 cents; contents for stamp. A.GAINES, Mendon, 
ich 


PROOF-READING, a series of essays for readers and their 
employers, and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical 
proof-reader and editor on the Century and Standard “ern and 
editor Proof-room Notes and Queries Department of TH INLAND 
PRINTER. 100 pages; cloth, $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPAN 
END & 50 CENTS for a copy of our New Specimen Book 

of Job Printing; 50 pages of up-to-date work; invaluable to all con- 
nected in any way with printing ; edition limited to 500 copies ; 
first served. KEY ‘STONE PRESS, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


HE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT 
BOOK, new enlarged edition, 192 pages, over 1,600 cuts for advertise- 
ments, blotters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of 
which you may need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which 
we will refund on first order for cuts amounting to $1. 
HE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’S COMPANION, a treatise 
on how to operate and care for the Linotype machine. Its aim is to 
advance the interests of operators. Published by JAMES BARCLAY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Price, $1. 

















first come, 





‘T8® THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by Charles H. Cochrane; 
a practical treatise upon the correct method of making ready half- 
tone cuts and forms of any kind for cylinder presses. 





Reprinted from 


THE INLAND PRINTER, in pamphlet form, convenient for reference; illus- 
trated; price, 10 cents, postpaid. Worth many times this amount to any 
printer or pressman. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212 Monroe 
street, Chicago; 150 Nassau street, New York. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 

AN opening for a third party in established photo-engrav- 


ing company; a practical man preferred. D 1228, INLAND PRINTER. 











At A BARGAIN— Up-to-date photo-engraving plant ; 
electric power and lamps; live Western city of 25,000; no competi- 
tion; arare opportunity. D 1253, INLAND PRINTER. 


OR RENT—A printing plant, consisting of a half-medium 
Universal, quarter and eighth medium Chandler & Price Gordons, 
New Jersey wire stitcher, paper cutter and an ample outfit of type, etc., in 
good condition, now in operation in a manufacturing city with a popula- 
tion of 70,000, within fifty miles of Philadelphia; an opportunity for a com- 
petent man; references required. A. K. TAYLOR, 1616 W, Lexington 
Street, Baltimore. 


F°8. SALE—A very complete job office in the best city in 
Wisconsin; established business ; everything up-to-date; must be 
sold. Write if you want a good plant at half its value. D 1268, INLAND 
PRINTE R. 














Por SALE— —Controlling interest in large printing plant 
in one of our largest cities, making a specialty of railroad and art 
its name and reputation are among the best; a profit- 
reason — —_ more 

S., INLAND PRINTER. 





catalogue work ; 
able return on the investment is assured ; 
important interests demand owner’s atte’ ‘ntion. F. 


OR SALE—One of the most profitable weekly newspapers 
in the whole State of Texas, located in the southern part of the 
State, with a job business of $3,000 a year. Will sell good will and sub- 
scription list, or include plant valued at $8,000; has cleared $4,000 a year 
for the past three years; owner has other extensive business that 
requires all of his attention. Intending purchasers must have $5, )00 cash 
if plant is included; if not, $2,500. This is the cleanest proposition ever 
offered to newspaper men. D 1242, INLAND PRINTER. 


FoR SALE — On account of health, up-to-date engraving 
plant, complete in all its appointments; fine opportunity ior good 
i D 1214, INLAND PRINTER. 








man with small capital. 


OR SALE — Printing office doing a profitable business ; 

makes fine and artistic work a specialty. Satisfactory reasons 

given for selling. For particulars, address PHILIP H. VOLMER, 448 
Main street, Buffalo, N. ¥. 








OR SALE— The well-known printing plant of F. W. 

Marshall, established 1878, best trade of the city, because of death 

of owner; a bargain. Address MRS. F. W. MARSHALL, Newport, R.I. 

OR SALE—Working interest in best selected office in 

State; best printing location in West; some cash is necessary, but 
good man is needed more. D 1258, INLAND PRINTER. 


NDIANAPOLIS (IND.) PRINTING COMPANY’S plant, 
complete; does about $20,000 per annum ; can easily be made to net 
$3,000. D 1220, INLAND PRINTER. 











good results, satisfac- 


E SELL publishing businesses ; 
E. P. HARRIS, 150 


tory methods; give and ask particulars. 
Nassau street, New York. 


$2 DOO cash buys a strictly modern up-to-date printing 
Wes and rubber stamp office, clearing $200 monthly, in live West- 
ern city of 60,000. Address P. O. BOX 641, Butte, Mont. 








FOR SALE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


ARGAINS IN MACHINERY, cylinder and job presses, 

type; cases, 25 to 40 cents each; stands, $1 up; stones, shafting, 

hangers, pulleys, belting, etc.; send list of what you want; highest dis- 
count on type and all supplies. ALEX McKILLIPS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


oe SALE—At a sacrifice, 250 brass-lined mailing galleys, 

almost new; 10,000 lbs. self-spacing mailing type, part new, the bal- 
ance uninjured and just as good as new, together with reglets, side-sticks 
and quoins; will sell all or any part. EPITOMIST PUBLISHING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


OR SALE—Cheap, about 1,200 electrotypes suitable for 
stock breeders, nurserymen, etc. C. F.GITHENS, 1024 Race street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OR SALE—One latest improved 1l-point Thorne type- 


setting machine, in perfect condition; also 1,500 pounds body type 
for same, new. Write for particulars. D 1257, INLAND PRINTER. 


FoR SALE—One secondhand buzz planer, in good condi- 
tion; also one Cottrell blackleading machine in good order. Address 
A. MUGFORD, engraver and electrotyper, Hartford, Conn. 


























Xx STEEL DIE-: 


EenBOSSINC MACHINE S 





THE BLACKHALL MFG. COcs, - 


Operated by steam-power. P H $ 
Takes dies up to 2x4 inches. rice ) I 9 OOO 
We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 
bossing for the trade. 
We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 
Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 


12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N. Y- 








FOR SALE. 
OR SALE—S800 lbs. German body type, 6 and 8 point, 


used for electrotyping only ; proof-sheet on application ; also 10x15 
Kidder self-feeding jobber, takes 16-inch roll. JAMES VICK’S SONS 
Rochester, N. Y 








ARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS, in perfect working order, 

cheap for cash. Address C. B. RUSSEL L, Wells St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

INOTYPE COMPOSITION OFFICE— Wanted, a partner 

to take half or whole interest in linotype composition office with 

yearly contracts for week!y papers, monthly magazines and jobwork. 
Good reasons for selling ; investigate. D 1241, INLAND PRINTER. 


HREE- REVOLUTION TAYLOR PRESS for sale cheap; 

bed 33 x 51 inches. HERALD, Reading, Pa. 

‘WO PATENTS FOR SALE— Clarke’s ‘imposition furni- 
ture and electrotype guards, whereby untying pages is not neces- 

sary; also a distributing galley. If interested, address ROBERT 

CLARKE, 141 W. Commerce street, San Antonio, Tex. 


HELP WANTED. 
































Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


RAUGHTSMAN WANTED-—A steady position all the 
year round for one who can handle both brush and pen; must be 
first-class on lettering designs and good on figure work; send samples 
and references, also state salary wanted. J.C. BRAGDON, Photo and 
Half-tone Engraver, 236-240 Fourth ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


XPERIENCED salesman, thoroughly versed in litho- 
graphic and printing ink trade for Chicago and vicinity. First-class 
references only accepted. Apply H. E. J., INLAND PRINTER. 

















OREMAN WANTED—Competent man who can invest 
$1,000; money guaranteed. NASH, Wayne Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
RESSMAN—Permanent situation to right man; must be 
sober, and experienced in half-tone work; Eastern New York town 
of 1,500 inhabitants; state experience, give references and wages 
expected. D 1205, INLAND PRINTER. 





ELIABLE New York ink firm desires experienced sales- 
man for lithographic and printing inks throughout New York city. 
Best references required. L. P.I., INLAND PRINTER. 


GALESMAN drumming lithographers, printers, etc., can 
add line whereon New York man earns $1,800 yearly; free outfit. P. 
O. 1371, New York. 


ANTED-—A first-class man to take general charge of 
bindery, stockroom and pressroom, to forward work, O. K. forms, 
superintend binding and packing; only pamphlet binding is done. Must 
furnish best of references and send application stating experience and 
salary expected. Address THE REPUBLICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Hamilton, Ohio. No personal applications are desired unless requested 
after written application. 














ANTED — First-class up-to-date ‘compositor (job) on 

finest grade commercial work; position permanent and no lost 

time; state wages and enclose two or three samples to show style. D 
1206, INLAND PRINTER. 


MNase wih tne with established trade in the West. 
Address, with references, KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


D-MAN—Quick, tasty, up-to-date, wants position. Con- 
siderable experience in New York city. References. D 1271, 
INLAND PRINTER. 








GOOD all-round pressman and a good job compositor 
desire situations in modern office, joint or singly; prefer Southern 
location. Address MATHIS-ME TS CO., Dubuque, Towa. 





RTIST—Position wanted by chalk or pen- -and- ink artist ; 
two years’ experience on daily; strong on portraits and feature- 
work. D 1243, INLAND PRINTER. 





ARtstT wants position ; experienced in cartooning, illus- 
trating and designing. Address BOX 52-C, Dixon, IIl. 





S FOREMAN OR MANAGER of a hustling printing 
plant. Address ALBANIAN, care George Ruso, 69 South Hawk 
street, Albany, N. Y. 





RIGHT, ambitious young printer wants position with up- 

to-date jobber i in western Pennsylvania; object, emulation ; creden- 

tials from former employers; strictly sober; reliable; single ; specimens 
of work. D 1227, INLAND PRINTER. 
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IRST-CLASS illustrator in pen-and-wash drawing wishes 
a situation. Will work for moderate salary. D 1208, INLAND 
PRINTER. 
I INOTYPE MACHINIS’ r -OPER: ATOR desires permanent 
~ position; two years’ experience on book and newspaper work ; 
steady, sober and industrious ; Al references. D 1248, INLAND PRINTER. 


INOTYPE Mé ACHINIST - OPERATOR — Guarantee no 
squirts and matrices to wear; factory and four years’ experience 
can make changes | and adjustments. D 1221, INLAND PRINTER. 
t ACHINIST-OPERATOR, clean and fast; best of refer- 
ences ; large kit of tools; steady ; ; experienced on book and news, 
= can assure best of results. Give full particulars when writing. D 
, INLAND PRINTE R. 


YOSI TION W. ANTED- By web pressman and stereotyper; 
can also do jobwork. WM. McCLAREN, 519 Mulberry st., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 














RACTICAL PRINTE R, long experience in various de- 
partments of first-class printing and binding establishment, wishes 
to correspond with house requiring the services of reliable, industrious 
man for estimating, buying and _ superintending. D 1254, INLAND 
PRINTER. 
RACTICAL PRINTER, ‘rapid, accurate estimator, close 
buyer; for twenty years foreman, superintendent and manager of 
thoroughly equipped establishments; wishes to correspond with first- 
class house willing to exchange good salary for its equivalent in faithful 
service. D 1218, INLAND PRINTE R. 


RESSMAN— Capable pressman desires trial; references, 
D 1251, Int AND PRINTER. 
ROOF READE R wants situation ; can make himself use- 
ful in editorial work, in jobroom or ad. composition; long expe- 
rience; references. D 1250, INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED—As manager, job foreman, or 

compositor; steady, well-educated, all-round man; best of refer- 

ences, and long experience; will invest; at present employed. ID 1267, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


os . WANT ED—By pressman as foreman ; expe- 

rienced on best class of trade, periodical and commercial w ork; mar- 
ried; does not drink; union; good references; would make employer's 
interest his own. D 1269, INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED—German printer, with some means, 
desires to change his position and to become a silent or active part- 
ner in good paying oftice—Chicago preferred. D 1252, INLAND PRINTER. 


S?. PAUL-BALTIMORE PLAN.—A practical printer, 

rapid, accurate estimator, thoroughly conversant with all the details 
of any job, engraving, printing or binding, desires to correspond with 
board of directors in some live city where one of these plans is in opera- 
tion, or contemplated, and the services of a general manager are desired ; 
would take position as superintendent, buyer or manager of first-class 
concern in one of the large cities ; a good salary expected and its equiva- 
lent given in faithful service; twenty years’ experience as foreman, super- 
intendent and manager, D 1231, INLAND PRINTER. 


te, yhdlorirons TENDENT of lithographing, printing and blank 
book house desires to make a change after February 1, 1900; with 
present house eleven years, which does a quarter million business 
annually of county, bank, railroad, corporation, and commercial work. 
Age 38; married; sober; competent. Am practical, good executive, with 
thorough knowledge of detail, estimating, buying, handling traveling 
salesmen, correspondence and advertising; no experimenting; change 
for climatic reasons; salary $2, 500. D 1207, INvs AND PRINTER. 


ANTED—Position as assistant on linotype machines ; 
experienced. W. E. TIMMS, 1207 N. Western ave., Chicago. 
Ware Neca re as foreman in country printing- -office 

in a Northern or Eastern State, Michigan preferred. D 1202, 
INL AND PRINTE R. 
V TANT E D—Position | as ; linoty pe operator by competent 
young woman, Has had seven years’ experience, is a rapid opera- 
tor; sets English and German with equal ease. Address A. H.,7 Stone’s 
Row, Allegheny, Pa. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





Lauber in prey to apres advertisements will ~ forwarded tates 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary f postage is sent us. 


EWSPAPER WANTE D—W ould purchase good weekly, 
whole or half interest, town of 3,000 up; send particulars and copy of 
paper. PARKS, 432 Park Row Building, New York. 














CHALK PLATES 





Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process of 
Engraving. Practically Infallible. Outfits, 
$15 up....... Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., 
ST. LOUIS. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


ie to purchase a county seat newspaper i in “Illinois, or 
a good job printing office. D 1230, INL AND PRINTER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RE YOU interested in stock cuts for newspaper use — any 
business? Get our catalogues. BARNES-CROSBY CO., 108 La 
Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 





HALK PLATES RECOATED, only % centan inch. No 
infringement of patent. Write for our latest circular, giving dis- 
counts,etc. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


4 MBOSSING 
Swartz A No.1; 
plete directions ; price $1. 
bus, Ohio. 


OHNSON PROC: SS” of padding stationery caps every- 
thing ; “ECLIPSE” Padding Compound comes next. Price, 15 cents 

a pound, cash. BURRAGE MFG. Co. g New York. 
YHOTO- ENGRAVERS’ contact frames. Simple, durable, 
exact; all sizes; perfect workmanship guaranteed. Reasonable 
prices. JOSEPH HOFFMAN’ S SON, 782 Greenwich street, New York. 


HOTO- PROCESS ENG RAVING—Superior grade ; send 
for our quotations; the cheapest place; prompt service. ART 
E NGRAVING CO., Washington, D. C. 


RINTERS’ MACHINERY, MATERIAL, ETC .—We buy, 

sell and exchange anything in "the printing business from a bodkin 

to a cylinder, from a font to an outfit; printed matter for the asking. 
CONNE R, FENDLE R & CO., New York city. 


COMPOSITION—Get recipe for “making 
hardens in ten minutes ; will not break down; com- 
G.W.SWARTZ, 431 Donaldson street, Colum- 


] UBBER STAMPS-—Six cents a line, postpaid, ‘to printers 
and stationers. Circulars and samples free. H. P. MAYNARD, 
Box 387, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GTEREOTYEE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché and 
Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth 
as electros, requires no pasting of tissue, and no beating with the brush; 
casting box, 6% by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15; 10 by 18 outfit, 
$32.50; 13 by 22, $46. Also, White-on-Black and Granotype Engraving 
Processes; plates cast like stereotypes from drawings made on card- 
board. The easiest of all engraving processes; $5 for both, including 
material. Revised edition of book explaining above, postpaid, for $1. 
Circulars and samples for stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty- 
third street, New York. 


GTE SREOTYPING PAPER prepared ready for use; saves 
type, time and labor; pee 10 cents. Manufactured by F. 
SCHREINER, Plainfield, N. 





A SNAP—To advertise our gauge pins, we will send a sam- 


ple set of four for 10 cents by return mail. 
1096 
~~ 


Our gauge pins are sold by all dealers. EG- 
GLESTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
i Minneapolis, Minn. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring 

and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 
are easily and quickly made by the unskilful, on common sheet zinc. 
Cost very trifling. Price of process, $1. Nothing held back to pull more 
money from you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. 
It is no fake. We have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters ; intelli- 
gent boys make good cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamp. 
Simple and costless embossing process included free. THOS.M. DAY & 


SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 
Highest endorsements received from 


’ . . 
Electrotypers Polishing leading electrotypers throughout the 
and Moulding Lead om we be to your interest to give us 


atrial. You can save from 5to10 cents per lb. and get a lead equal to 
any on the market. Recent improved facilities make it possible for us to 
do this. Send us a trial order, subject to your approval. 

THOS. F. CONDON & CO., No. 15 Jay Street, NEW YORK. 











WHEELER'S 
ne KNIFE 
~> AND ERASER. 


phe only perfect one on the market. The finest blade you ever used. 
New blades, 15c, when old one wears out. Used by experts extant. Price, 

50c., prepaid, add 25c. to foreign orders. (P.O. or Express Order, no 

stamps). No free samples. We want jobbers for States at once. 


E. O. WHEELER, Manfr., 73 Van Voast Avenue, BELLEVUE, KY., U. S.A. 
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A REMINDER 


R. R. B. Padding Glue is the best made; 16 cents per pound 
ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort st., New York city. 


Dixon’s - --- - 
Electrotyping 
Graphite ---- cncia'ce” 


TAKE AN OLDS 


gas or gasoline engine, put it on your 
work and if it does not fulfill our claims 
and satisfy you that there is no better 
engine on the market, send it back, with- 
out expense to you. Our electric and 
tube igniters are unsurpassed. Our self- 
contained engines are most convenient. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue. 
LANSING, MICHIGAN. 





Used and recommended by 
the leading Electrotypers 
of the world. 


Different kinds prepared for 
different work. 


For moulding and polishing. 
JOSEPH DIXON 








CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Winter Rollers™ 


WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 


We use the latest and best compressed- 
air system in casting, and make solid, 
perfect rollers by the best formulas. 

Established 30 years. Cincinnati is 
sufficient address in writing or shipping. 





—e 





BE MADE 
SOLE PURCHASING AGENT 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 


WAN T E D COLLOTYPE ART CALENDARS. 


Nine years ago, the publication was commenced in 
England of a new series of high-class black-and-white 
calendars for tradesmen’s distribution, reproduced from 
original photos (landscape, figure, humorous, etc.), by 
the collotype process. It was aimed at producing some- 
thing better in an artistic sense than any line of calendars 
hitherto produced either in England or any other country. 
The success of the series has exceeded the most hopeful 
expectations, every year seeing a largely increased sale. Up 
to the present the line has not been offered in the United 
States. The publishers, W. ASHTON & SONS, Grosvenor Works, 
Southport, England, have decided to appoint for season 1900-1 
a sole importing agent for the United States, and invite 
applications from firms whose position and connection would 
enable them to introduce them effectively throughout the 
States. Carriage and duty-paid terms will be quoted. The 
following extracts from various trade-journal notices may be 
quoted in proof of the unique character of the series: 

“A series of calendars which positively have no rival in their own 
individual line of excellence.’ 

“Messrs. Ashton & Sons’ calendars with Collotypes are simply superb.”’ 

“Represent the highest artistic results yet attained in the illustration of 
tradesmen’s calendars.” 

‘From the hideous productions of a generation ago the calendar has 
struggled onward until we have such works of art as Messrs. W. Ashton 
& Sons produce. . 

‘; Will be hung up in favor of all others.’ 

‘Far ahead of steel engravings.’ 











THE LATEST IMPROVED AND 
BEST OF PLATEN PRESSES. 
HANDLED BY ALL DEALERS. 








THE 


UNIVERSAL PRESS 


MERRITT GALLY 


INVENTOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR 
130 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Soto as a SPECIALTY sy att 
BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 























HARDINGE STANDARD P 
LET US GIVE YOU A POINT wrintine tor folding machines 


which has been used for some years in a large publishing house, and is the 
most practical method we have seen. Just drive these points into the furni- 
ture where you want them with the above punch, which does not damage 
the round end of point. Price: Punch, 25c.; Points, $3.50 per gross. Try them. 


HARDINGE BROS., 1036 LINCOLN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NOT IN THE TRUST: 
THE CHEAPEST PLACE. . 


Buy ENVELOPES : ar 





A. A. KANTOR’S, 194 WILLIAM ST. ¥3 
Latest revised price list for the asking, 





ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING ©. 


(R.4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS. MS 


Why not try 


LEATHERETTE and FELTINE ? 


If you have tried them before, why not come 
again and discover the improvements we have 
made ? 


PEGAMOID LEATHERETTE... 


A new article, can be cleansed with water if 
soiled in process. 





Price and Samples on application. 


A. W. POPE & CO., Manufacturers and Agents, 
45 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS 
h Anastigmat 
: m= § Lenses 





Series 
Ia. 
Has demonstrated its superiority for all kinds of ! 
process work, being in daily use by many of the best 
engravers. Its speed, covering power, even distribu- 
tion of light and the absolute sharpness with which 
it reproduces every line and dot from full size to the 2 


greatest reduction especially commend it. Sen/ 
anywhere on trial, 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 
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{ rratypes 


Every printer and stationer should know all about these wonder- 
ful plates. They are the very best product of the relief engraver’ s 
art. Lithographing closely imitated on ordinary printing presses. 
Send for information, samples and prices. 


FRANK McLEES & BROS., 216 William Street, NEW YORK. 


rm gy 

















To Stationers and Blank-Book Manufacturers 
FOR SALE. 


HE American and Canadian patents on the best 
loose-leaf binder on the market today. Can be 
adapted to many styles of binding besides ledgers. 
Full particulars may be obtained by corresponding 
with N 1169, INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE. 


HE sole right to manufacture the best, cheapest 
and most practical Way-Bill File in the United 
States, including patent and tools. Is now being 
used successfully by the largest railroads in the 
country. For further information, address SAm R. 
CARTER, 1205 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Ill. 











THE F.M. POWELL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printers’ <* 
Brass Rule 


DEALERS IN 


All kinds of New and Secondhand Type, 
Presses, Cutters, Stitchers, Cabinets, Cases, 
Stands, Leads, Slugs, Metal Furniture, Stones 
and Frames, Chases, etc. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FURNISHED 
In both New and Secondhand. 


WE BUY all kinds of Printing Material. 


Let us know your wants 
and we will fit you out. 


F.M. POWELL CoO. 
327 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Send for our 
Bargain List. 
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A Cerotype 


S a type-high electrotype made by the wax relief-line process of engrav- 
ing, which, when used on an ordinary typographic press, will print 
with a lithographic or engraved effect. The processes heretofore 

in general use for making relief-line electrotypes are Wood-Engraving 
and Photo-Etching, known as the Photo-Engraving process. In their 
application to lettering, these, while being more or less expensive — the 
former on account of the drawing necessary — are limited as to depth or 
relief, fineness of hair-line or finish of letter forms. Hence they have 
been used only where nothing else would do, and where softness and 
grace of form were not desiderata. 

In an etched plate there is necessarily only a very shallow relief, the 
lateral action of the etching acid, which undercuts the engraved line, 
making it impossible to etch a fine line deeply. This undercutting, leaving 
the edge of the line weak and brittle, causes it to break in the pressure of 
printing, and the relief being shallow, the line wears down and the shoulder 
of the cut is shown, giving to the printed result a thick and smudgy 
appearance. 

These undesirable qualities do not exist in Cerotypes. The line is 
engraved in wax, and can be made as fine as a point can be sharpened. 
The relief is obtained by building up. The engraving is, therefore, sharp- 
est at the surface, growing gradually broader toward the base, its inverted- 
arch nature offering greater resistance to and never breaking from direct 
pressure, 

THE MOST POPULAR PROCESS for obtaining the best results 
in printing commercial script is the LITHOGRAPHIC process. Good 
lithography requires skilful men and careful handling in the engraving, 
transferring and printing. But competition has been very keen and the 
market price for lithographic work has long ago fallen below the point at 
which good lithography can be furnished. As a consequence, the bulk of 
script work that passes for lithography is very poorly and hurriedly 
executed, and is a positive affront to artistic taste. Script is the most 
beautiful of all the letters, and is most easily spoiled by hasty engraving. 

When one of your customers desires SOMETHING NEATER than 
you can supply from your type case, you take his order for a lithographed 
job and send to the lithographer for it, in most cases at adistance. This 
takes time and you lose the benefit of the presswork, satisfying yourself 
with a small profit as middleman. We claim that our Cerotypes will 
enable you to DO THIS WORK YOURSELF with your own facilities 
at only a fraction of the cost of lithography. Youcanthus keep the press- 
work for your own shop and make a much larger profit besides. 

Aside from the question of cost and the merit of the work, YOU HAVE 
YOUR MANUFACTURING UNDER YOUR DIRECT SUPER- 
VISION, instead of having to depend upon some other man’s promise 
and ability to deliver the work at the time promised. 

The plate which we make from the engraved wax matrix is the original 
and the matrix is destroyed in the process of manufacture. You can 
print from this. original, but it is preferable to preserve it for electrotyning 
purposes and use a duplicate electrotype on the press. If you injure the 
duplicate you can have another made from the original at very small 
expense. Any electrotyper can make a duplicate from the Cerotype and 
will do it for regular electrotyping rates. An ordinary Cerographic 
Electrotype will stand from twenty thousand to thirty thousand impres- 
sions without showing wear. 

Another branch of our Cerotype work is the making of RULE 
PLATES FOR BILLHEADS, statements, and other ruled forms. 
Printed rules are coming into more extensive use, as by their means you 
can print the heading and rule the paper at one impression, and they 
make up nicely with type forms as well as Cerotypes. The built-up line 
which we obtain in our plates is superior to an electrotype from set rules 
for the reason that the brass rule is of uniform thickness, and, when 
molded, the impression of the line in wax is very narrow and very deep. 
As the copper from the anode in the electrotyping battery is deposited on 
the matrix, its tendency is to close up the entrance to the molded rule 
cavity before the cavity has been filled with the copper deposit. Hence, 
when the plate is backed up the molten metal cannot penetrate into the 
line, and the flaw thus made causes the rule to collapse at the first rough 
pressure. Inthe Cerotype the backing metal flows easily to all parts of 
the shell, insuring a solid backing. Another advantage of the Cerotype 
is that no joinings nor breaks are shown where the lines cross. 

We engrave MAPS AND DIAGRAMS of all kinds by the Cero- 
graphic process, as well as special geometrical forms to hold type, such 
as circles, ovals, ellipses, octagons, etc. 

We can deliver an ordinary plate in one week’s time. 





Enclosure Blanks. 


Half-tones. 
Acknowledgment Blanks. 


Letterheads. 


Noteheads. Rule Blanks with Type Headings, 
Billheads. for Freight Waybills. 

Cards. Score Cards. 

Statements. Insurance Charts, etc. 


Tables of Figures. 
Labels. 

Script Trade-marks. 
Initial Letters. 
Policy Headings. 
Newspaper Titles. 


Envelope Corners. 

Rule Plates for Bill and State- 
ment Heads. 

Billhead Logotypes. 

Date Lines. 

Memo. Heads. 


Checks. Book Stamps. 
Drafts. Ground Plans. 
Notes. House Plans. 

Receipts. Tinting Plates. 


Canceled Type Lines. 
Maps. 

Mechanical Diagrams. 
Color Plates. 


Check Ends. 
Announcements. 
Invitations. 


Remittance Blanks. 
Engravers 
Bormay § L0., ra Processes, 


64 Fulton Street, 
Rew York. 











Telephone, 371 John. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 











Printing Business 


For Salc¢ —Establishea, 
Fully Equipped, Profitable. 














A rare opportunity is offered an experi- 
enced managing printer to secure a lucrative 
and firmly established printing business, well 
located in New York City. The concern is 
widely known as a producer of high-grade 
work, has a splendid plant of the latest 
machinery, type and all necessary material, a 
fully organized working force, and a large 
clientage of desirable and responsible cus- 
tomers. 


PLANT. Two practically new two-revolution 
cylinder presses of the _ best 


makes; Universal and Chandler & Price job 
presses ; up-to-date power cutter ; imposing-tables ; 
cabinets, stands and other furniture in abundance; 
the best assortment of ‘display and body type in 
any office of like size in the country; borders, 
rules, chases, metal furniture, leads, slugs, etc., in 
liberal quantity—all installed in a roomy loft of 
over 5,000 square feet, well lighted, with power and 
electric lights, elevators, etc. 





BUSI N ESS. About $50,000 annually, with 

prospects of an immediate 
increase; profitable lines of work. Plenty of 
room to accommodate growth. Present business 
can all be held; is money-making, with good pay- 
ing customers. Concern has reputation of being 
** high-priced.” 





PRICE. Don’t open negotiations unless you 

have $5,000 in cash to pay down. 
Reasonable terms on balance. Searching investi- 
gation invited. Reason for selling—other interests 
demand proprietor’s entire attention. Now is the 
best time in years for such an investment. Busi- 
ness was never better in New York. 





““BONAFIDE,”’ 
INLAND PRINTER, 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


ADDRESS, 
CARE 











‘OUR SPECIMEN B@K °F PRINTING INKS 
F2R 1900 WILL BE READY IN| JANUARY: 
“SIGMUND ULLMAN Co 146"Ste. PartcAve: NEWYORK 


Printed on 





GOLDEN SCARLET, No. 5558. 
: SKY BLUE LAKE, No. 5559. 
a BRONZE PURPLE, No. 5560. 
DILL & COLLINS BRONZE YELLOW, No. 5561. 


new 
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Just a ‘Test Case. 


There is an old Latin proverb which declares that you can tell the lion 
by his claw. No other animal has it, and you do not need to see more than 
this to know that the lion is before you. 

The Greeks used to say ‘‘You can judge of Hercules’ stature by his 
foot.”” You know it is not the foot of a baby, a child, or an adult,—but 
a giant ! 

In the same way you can judge the relative values of the different two- 
revolution printing presses of today by a single illustration. A short time 
ago there was a demand for higher speed. At that time the Cottrell Press 
held all the speed records for a continuous performance of ten hours, or a 
day’s work. Nearly every press, in response to popular demand, quickened 
its speed. The Cottrell quickened its speed to fully maintain its superiority. 

But note one point! The Cottrell was the only press which, in quickening 


speed, was entirely rebuilt from new patterns throughout, in order to make 
every feature of the press keep pace with the demands of the higher speed. 


Is not this the style of construction you want in your pressroom ? 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, New York. 


E. C. GREENMAN, Western Manager. 279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
3-10 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The SHOOT=-BOARDS which we offer are all excellent tools. They will do 





clean, accurate work, 


are very strong and are con- 


venient to handle. A good Shoot-Board should be in every engraving establishment. 


London Agent — P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, E.C. 
Montreal Agent — C. J. ROBERTSON, 588 Craig Street. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 





THE LEVERLESS MONONA. 


BARGAINS. 


Jobber, Gasoline Engines, and everything for 
printer. 


One 6-col. 


Mention THE INLAND PRINTER. 


folio 4-roller Book 
Press, one 10x15 O. 8S. Gordon 


WHO NEED A POWER PRESS. 


When you can purchase a SPLENDID, EASY-RUNNING press, that will 
do ELEGANT NEWSPAPER AND BOOK WORK for a VERY LOW price, 
will it pay to buy a BIG, CUMBERSOME, BUILDING-SHAKING, POCKET- 


BOOK-CRUSHING press at a HIGH price? 


Won’t it be BETTER and more 


BUSINESS-LIKE to SAVE the HUNDREDS of dollars and put them into 


NEW TYPE or a new HOME? 
PAIRS, save MUSCLE. We can PROVE all this to you if you will LET us. 
Write for circulars and prices. 


W. G. WALKER & CO., Madison, Wis., U. S. A. 


the 


You save MONEY, save TIME, save RE- 





McGinty’s Adjustable 


\ 





Xou CANT 
AFFORD TO BE ¥ 
WATHOUT Wt. 





as 


last a new press. Send for circular. 


THE McGINTY FEED GAUG 


Feed Gauge 


What Printers Say: 
The printers owe you a vote of 
thanks for putting on the market 
such a simple, practical and useful 
gauge. Yours, etc., 
W.S.& L.H. BOWEN, 
Publishers, 
Brookhaven, Miss. 


We like your patent gauge so 
well that we send you check for 
two more, specifications for which 
are inclosed. We think you have 
by far the best gauge-pin ever 
made. EXCELSIOR PTG. CO. 

369-373 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Greatest time-saver and most-needed appliance ever attached toa press. A set will out- 
Manufactured and for sale only by 


E CO., DOYLESTOWN, Pa. 





Used by PRINTERS 


273-275-277 


and PUBLISHERS. 


Monroe Street, 





“3% Lhe Utility 
INK Fountain 


Is the Best and Cheapest Pony Ink Fountain on the market. 
We don’t ask you to take our word for it, but submit to you 
the opinions of users of the Fountain. 
HERE'S ONE. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., August 20, 1899. 
GENTS,—We take pleasure in stating that we are charmed with the 
Utility Ink Fountain. They do the same work as the more expensive 


fountains. They are ALL RIGHT beyond any doubt. We cheerfully 
recommend them. Yours truly, C.B. JOHNSTON & CO. 
Price of 


Fountain $3.00 


Bracket for attaching to 
press, 75c. extra. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS AND TYPEFOUNDERS. 


The Inland Printer Advertising Contest No.5 


4 ‘SHE complete book of 128 Letter-Head Designs submitted 


Write for descriptive cireular and copy of “+ Evidence.”’ 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS 
600, 602, 604 S. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





in the recent contest, mention of which was made in Octo- 
ber, is now ready. Price, 25cts., postpaid. Send for one. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
150 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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The New Scott Two-Revolution 


Made with 2 or 4 Rollers. Either printed side up or | 
Front Fly Delivery. Continuous Register Rack with | 


Some of the 


i) 
WITH MORE GOOD i 
POINTS THAN ANY HH 














Good Points: 
full depth tooth. Ink fully distributed before reaching OTHER PRESS IN 
the table. Rollers interchangeable—composition rollers all one size. Self- oe | 


| 
righting gripper motion attachment, preventing leakage. THE WORLD: :::: | 


+O oOO8 AARAARAAAL 
Be gO | ARR ARRAA 
a OOOO re, 


WALTER SCOTT & CO 
e PLAINFIELD. N 





The New Scott Stop-Cylinder 


The only Practical Front Delivery Stop Cylinder ever put on the market, 
delivering printed side up, any class of paper. Rollers interchangeable, being 
i all one size. Ink distributed before reaching the plate. Six Form Rollers. li 


IS THE FASTEST 
IN THE WORLD:: 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Times Building. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building. 
BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building. 
CINCINNATI OFFICE, Neave Building. 





Send to Nearest 
Office for further 
information. 





Walter Scott & Co., 


PLAINFIELD, N.J.,U.S. A. 








CaBLe ADDRESS...WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Dec., 1899. 








What Runs These Presses ? 


In this model establishment, as in many others, the Presses are driven by LUNDELL 
MOTORS. This method was selected because it is the most economical, most flexible, simplest, 
and cleanest. 

It is the most economical, because only the energy actually needed for the work in hand is 
used. It is possible to operate one or all of the presses at any time by simply turning a switch. It 
is not necessary to rotate a long line of shafting, belting and pulleys to accomplish this, and the 
40 per cent of power which was formerly absorbed in this way is now saved. 

It is the most flexible, because each machine is made an individual unit, capaple of separate 
control. Each press can be started, stopped, or run fast or slow in either direction without affecting 





PRESSROOM OF McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


any other. There need be no stoppage of the entire plant at any time, as the subdivision of the 
circuits is such that only a very small part in any event is likely to get out of order. The presses 
or machines may be located according to the best economy of floor space and light, and may be 
moved at any time to accommodate additional machines, without regard to shafts or belts. 

Simplest, because they require no special attention; have few parts; are compact; are not 
likely to get out of order; can have the power they consume measured at any time. The only 
attention required is to keep the oil wells filled. 

Cleanest, because the elimination of shafting, belting and pulleys prevents the constant 
stirring up and distribution of dust and dirt. There is no chance for grease to drip on the work 
from hangers and shafts. Better lighting and ventilation is permitted. 

Whether you have Gordons, bed presses or web presses they can be operated best by Lundell 
Motors. We will be pleased to give estimates of cost, plans and advice. Correspondence promptly 
and carefully answered. Write for Catalogue No. 51. 


Sprague Electric Company, 
20 Broad St., New York. 
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Merry Christmas To All 


WITH THE BEST WISHES OF 


ACME STAPLE CO., Ltd. 


500 N. 12th Street, PHILADEPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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R. HOE & CO’S IMPROVED : 
WASHINGTON HAND PRESS 
EXTRA-STRONG PATTERN 


SUBSTANTIAL IN CONSTRUCTION, POWERFUL IN 
OPERATION AND EFFICIENT IN PERFORMANCE. 
UNEQUALED FOR PROVING PROCESS PLATES. 
























Our Extra-Strong Washington Hand Press was designed for work requir- 
ing great pressure, and is extensively used by photo-engravers, electrotypers 
and printers for making fine proofs of half-tone, color and other plates. 

The unusual strength of the frame, bed, platen, 
toggle and other parts insures a powerful and even 
— a impression, without strain or injury. 

a With one of these presses, clear, sharp and perfect 
proofs can be easily and quickly made from half-tone 
plates up to the full size of the platen, the impression 
at the edges being as strong and rigid as in the center. 

It does the work with the least expenditure of energy, 
in the shortest time possible, and a good print can 
always be depended on from the first “ pull.” 

The material and workmanship are of the highest 
grade, and the finish throughout our best. 


R. HOE & CO. 
504-520 Grand St. NEW YORK. 
Also—Mansfield St., Borough Road, London, Eng. 


192 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
258 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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_GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN MACHINERY 





Telephone, 2972 Cortlandt. 150 NASSAU ST... NEW YORK Cable Address, ** Gibrow.”’ 
WORLD AGENTS FOR KIDDER PRESS COMPANY 
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FOUR ROLLERS. 


Bed, 2112 x 26. Type matter, 19x 24. Floorspace, 5x7 feet. Crank movement, giving high speed 
without noise or vibration. Front delivery, printed side of sheet up. 
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Be Che Kidd 
ee caty Job Press 


> 
is built with the follow- 
ing attachments, and 
covers a wider range 
of work than any other 
press: 
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) | ‘ _ y, NUMBERING HEADS FOR 
7 V oa RAILROAD TICKETS. 


RULING ATTACHMENT. 
SLITTING ATTACHMENT. 


Sem eugene: 

5 ] PERFORATING 
DDE SSMFG.CO. y 
IDDER BRESS MF'GCO. y A ACHMENT. 


4 

$ 

2 

> 
; 

$ 

$ 

> 

: 

2 Z y BOSTON MASS. USA mr Yi 

> | -& a //. GUMMING ATTACHMENT. 
> Mis 2 ‘ h lj fpf 

2 ~ MULTIPLE FEED AND 

$ CUT ATTACHMENT. 

$ 

$ 

% 

4 
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Capacity, one sheet to % inch. 








No. 2% Roll-Feed. 


Capacity, one sheet to 4% inch. 





Latham’s Steel Wire. 









No. 1 20th Century. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


LATHAM’S 20th Century 








Monitor 








Wire-Stitching 
Machines Q&S 


HE MONITOR is the wire stitcher. Don’t ask us, but 

ask any prominent Bookbinder, or Printer, or dealer, 

anywhere. Ask our friends, ask our competitors, ask 

any one—ask our enemies (if we have any). You will 

find they speak well of the Monitor. Why? Because they do 

the work quietly, rapidly, effectively, and make the operators 
happy and the proprietor’s pocketbook fat. 














SIZES, WEIGHTS AND PRICES OF 'Shipping| List 


Weight, 
MONITOR WIRE STITCHERS. | Bored. P 


No. 00 20th Century. Combined Roll and Straight Feed: 
capacity, two sheets to 136 inches: uses 25 round wire,| 
BO 1 o HAG WE Oise cone sc ccs cccic cuscissoecuciioeicciscewscie'es | 680 Ibs.} $700 
No. 0 20th Century. Combined Roll and Straight Feed; 
Automatic Clamp ; capacity, 4-inch to 1% inches; uses 
19x 21% flat wire. FLAT WORK ONLY...............| 575 lbs.| 600 
No. 1 20th Century. Combined Roll and Straight Feed; 
capacity, two sheets to 7 R- -inch; uses 25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 


POUNCE WilG, 20 SAO MAU WILE ssc ccccasccsncegecesedeccenss | 450 1lbs.} 450 
No. 1 Roll-Feed. Capacity, two sheets to %-inch; uses 25, 
26, 27, 28 and 30 round wire, 20x 25 flat wire.............. | 450 Ibs.} 450 


No. 1%4 20th Century. Combined Roll and Straight Feed; 


capacity, two sheets to 54-inch; uses 25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 





POUNG WIL Gs cl ico TAG WIL Os ois's sisjcisieis aces cdecsicieviascnccies 400 Ibs.| 300 
No. 1% Roll-Feed. Capacity, two sheets to 54-inch; uses 

25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 round wire, 20x 25 flat wire........... 400 Ibs.| 300 
No. 134 Roll-Feed. Capacity, two sheets to 14-inch; uses 

25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 round wire, 20x 25 flat wire Maueenacasue 375 Ibs.| 275 
No. 2 Roll-Feed. Capacity, two sheets to 34-inch; uses | 

25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 round wire, 20x 25 flat wire...........| ¢ 350 Ibs.| 200 


No. 24% Roll-Feed Calendar Machine. Capacity, two sheets 

to 4-inch; uses 25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 round wire. Length 

of arm straight back 11 inches, sloped down 16 inches. ./ 340 lbs.|_ 175 
No. 3 Direct-Feed. Same pattern as No. 4 with power} 

added. Capacity, two sheets to 4-inch; uses 25, 26, 27, 


Fe Fe Fe ei. 9. 0550 caicocerecceasxccscdouedencs | 300 lbs.}| 150 
No. a Direct-Feed. (Treadle). Capacity, two sheets to 
\4%-inch; uses 25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 round wire............. | 270 Ibs.} 100 





All of the above have flat and saddle Ste eae We. 


All the leading firms are using them, and order more 
when their business demands them. We are selling them 
faster than ever; although we have zzcreased our manutactur- 
ing facilities threefold, we can not keep ahead. 

Let us send you minute descriptions of their superior 
working qualities and convince you that they are as we 
represent them. We manufacture eleven different sizes and 
styles, using the thinnest wire made, and to stitch from one 
sheet to full 136 inches. 

We manufacture full line of Bookbinders’ Machinery, and 
can furnish wire and supplies promptly. Send us a card and 
we will send you some interesting printing matter. 

Used machines of all makes for sale cheap. Send for list. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


197-201 South Canal Street, 
CHICAGO. 


12 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
Printers’ Machinery Co., Ltd., LONDON, ENGLAND. 








No. 00 20th Century. 


Capacity, one sheet to 1% inches. 




























. 1% Roll-Feed. ¥ 


oan one sheet to 5¢ inch. i 


Latham’s Steel Wire. 




































MONITOR 
CHICAGO.USA 
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THE WHITLOCK 


NEW CRANK MOVEMENT 
TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 








Four Rollers. 
Front Fly Delivery. 








PEEEEeeeEePeeneneny EMBODYING THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE FEATURES: 


L oo |  Swiftest, Smoothest Running and Most Durable Bed Motion. 
| eet, ES Sheet. | Extreme Rigidity of Impression. Absolute Register. Perfect 





[a5 x 62 | | 40 x 58| 42 x 60| Distribution. Driven Angle Rollers. Trued Box Type Bed. 


43 x 56 | 38x 52) 40 x 54 Continuous Cylinder Surface. Tipping Fountain. Adjustable 
39 x 52 | 34x 48 | 36 x SO 


35x 47 | 30x43 | 32x45 , ; ; 
29 x 42 | 24x 38 | 26 x 40 length Tracks. Trip Motion. Back-up Motion. Hinged 


Quadruple Air Springs. Smooth Sweep of Fly. Four Full- 





pooooonoo0o00o00o00000 Roller Frame, with Roller Offset Device.: ::::::::::: 














.. MANUFACTURED BY... 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


SALES OFFICES ss 
NEW YORK, 132 Times Burtpinc. BOSTON, 10 Mason Butitpinc. CHICAGO, 706 FisHER BUILDING. 
WORKS — DERBY, CONN. 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: EUROPEAN AGENTS: 
J.H.SCHROETER & BRO., 39 W. Mitchell St., ATLANTA, GA. T.W.& C.B. SHERIDAN, 46 Farrington St., Lonpon, ENG. 
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A40c CUT BLA€ 


Highly recommended by hundreds of Testimonials 
We manufacture any goods you want, and remember— 


ALWAYS THE BEST 
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F. E. HALF the Railroads in the country 
specify 


Okiie’s Copying Inks 
e in Contracts 


Why? Because it is the Best 
{Manufacturers of High Grade Printing Inks 


Kenton Place Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 





WE sell News Ink, 4c. by the Bbl. 
Peerless Book, 15c. 





We give the Best always at moderate prices. Specimen Books and Price List on Application 








“As Others See Us.” 






















We have long had a desire to “see ourselves as others see us.” So 
we got some kind friends to put us up at Dutch auction, as it were. That 
is, we got them to send printed samples of our forty-cent ink around to 
various ink makers, and ask at what price it could be matched. 

The answers to these letters are a curious lot. The prices named 
range up to $2.00 per |b. One very cheap ink man, who has spent many 
thousands of dollars advertising his matchless bargains, offers to match 
j our ink at one dollar. And he doesn’t even offer to throw in a beauti- 
fully-printed specimen ! 

Not all of us can make a specialty of matchless bargains; and some 
of us don’t want to. We have taken a different line for our specialty. 
This line is reliability. We take our stand upon uniform and dependable 
quality and uniformly fair price for all of our productions. Any printer 
who thinks bargain-counter ink will help his reputation must have a queer 
sort of reputation to start with. 


But it may be well for any printer who has a leaning toward bargains 





to do as we have done:— get the bargain-counter quotations on his old 
reliable goods. He may find that, quality considered, bargain-counter 


prices are really double prices. 





F. E. OKIE COMPANY, 


Kenton Place, 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 








Seren 


i. ee 





Printed on Okie Inks, 
Irwin N. Megargee & Co.'s Huber Press. 
*Snow-White Enamel.” Ferris Printing. 
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LL over America the greatest print- 
ing establishments look to us for 
their exceptional requirements. 

Average manufacturers cater for the aver- 
age printers’ needs; our specialties reduce 
outlays in time, wages and materials. Our 
readiness to solve the printers’ nroblems 
in equipment has built up ou. business 
until our output of printing material exceeds 
that of any other concern in the world. 


Here are a few things you may need : 


Patent Iron Registering Block, made to fill 
bed of press, for printing from plates, render- 
ing chases, furniture, quoins, and other styles 
of blocks unnecessary ; has unyielding surface, 
gives absolute register quickly and positively ; 
a necessity for three-color printing. Linotype 
and Printers’ Saw Tables, from $70.00 up, 
which are great economies. Type=-high 
Testing Block, for indicating whether cuts 
or electros are too high or too low before 
making up, saving hours of time in press- 
room; only $7.50, worth $750. 

Patent Linotype Galleys, self-locking —no 
furniture required. Linotype Slug Cutter, 
$12.00, indispensable. Jig Saw and Drill 
combined, should be in every large office. 
Micrometer Mitering Machine, best of all 
miterers. Printers’ Curving Machine. 
Success Paper Joggers. Mahogany and 
‘Iron Stereo Blocks that are perfect. Prac- 
tical Stereotyping Outfits. 


Every office uses some of our principal 
regular lines, such as Electric-welded 
Chases, Brass Rules, All-Brass Galleys, 
Rule Cutters, Iron Imposing Surfaces, 
Benzine Cans, etc. 


’ 


All are ‘‘ WESEL QUALITY’ 
THE BEST MADE 
We make a complete line of machinery 
and appliances for Electrotyping, Stereo- 
typing and Photo-Engraving. Our Router 
is our particular pride — unequaled — 
low-priced. 


Apply to us for everything, regular or 
exceptional. The most complete stock in 
America. 


“Wesel 


Quality ” ¥ 


SUGGESTS 
THE 


OTHER. 


WESEL L 











F.WESEL MFG. CO. 


82-84 Fulton St... NEW YORK. 


AGENTS J London, England: PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 15 Tudor Street. 
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Best Proot Press made. Thisisthe HERALD SUCCESS SELF-INKING 
PKOOF PRESS, with Feed-board. For mail lists, job and publi- 


cation work. Very rapid — prints beautifully —easy to operate. 


For Newspaper and Book Offices we make the WEB SUCCESS SELF- 
INKING PROOF PRESS. Prints from roll or web of paper, like 
a perfecting press. Adjusts automatically the length of paper to 
length of type to be proved, saving cost in paper alone. Rapid— 
easy — efficient. 


Hundreds of these in use all over the world. They are to the ordinary 
proof press as a perfecting press is to a drum cylinder. No live, 


large concern can afford to be without one or more. 


We are the inventors, patentees and sole manutacturers. Write us about 


them. 





\ Berlin, Germany: FISCHER & KRECKE, 16 Friedrich Strasse. 
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For Great Britain, Colonies and Dependencies, 
we own the Sole Rights for 


The Duplex Co’s **COX DUPLEX”’ 
The Miehle Co’s ‘*MIEHLE’”’ 
The Campbell Co’s ‘*CENTURY ’”’ 

a ae ‘*“NEW MODEL”’ 
‘*MULTIPRESS”’ 


Make Us 
Your Foreign Agent ana 
Make Money! 


We are the concern best equipped 
to handle your goods outside the 
United States and Canada. 


oe oe 


We are also Sole Selling Agents for 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., . . . . . NewYork i 
Ault & Wiborg, .. . . . . Cincinnati {i 
Latham Machinery Co.,. . . . . Chicago 
Challenge Machinery Co., . . . . _ ; 
James Rowe, ‘an me 

Geo. W. Swift, Jr., 


WILY WY RYDE FY! 


Bordentown, N. J. 





Exbibition New six-story and basement corner 
Rooms building in the heart of the printing 
district. Fitted throughout for the pur- 
pose of showing to advantage our goods 
to the printing and kindred trades. All 
machines run by Lundell motors. 

Floor space 14,500 square feet. 





Erectingan¢d A thoroughly equipped repair shop, a 
Repairs staff of seven skilled American machin- 
ists and a corps of competent fitters, 
place us in a position to give satisfac- 

tion to our customers. 





Our Object To supply everything connected with 
the printing trade, to handle the best 
and to hustle hustling American ma- 
chinery outside of American territory. 
We desire to be up to date. If you are 
not represented abroad, and desire to 
be, we should be pleased to hear from 
you. 














1—Our house was established in the City of London, A. D. 
1899, for the purpose of selling up-to-date American print- 
ing machinery, in a twentieth-century style, to the trade 
not only of the United Kingdom and Colonies, but all 
Europe. 

2—We haven’t had our customers long, but we have the best 
clientéle of any agency abroad. 

3—We do not manufacture type. 

4—The business is managed by well-known American hus- 
tlers, assisted by American salesmen and American ma- 
chinists — experts, all, in catering to the noble art. 

5—Our business is not run for the benefit of any individual, 
but for the benefit of our shareholders. Personalities are 
eliminated. 

6—Among our shareholders and on our Board of Directors 
are found the representative printers of the United King- 
dom, whose interests and those of their friends naturally 
lie with us. 


7—We do not conduct an advertising agency, nor do we antag- 
onize the printing trade by running a printing establish- 
ment (on the quiet)—like some of our would-be competitors. 

8—Our salesmen do not come in when it rains, and, being all 
hustlers, we are in touch with a@// the buyers. 

9—A thoroughly American house, firmly established, with 
offices, show rooms and customers (using our goods) in 
the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Russia, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Spain, Italy, India 
and Australasia. 

10—We invite correspondence and inquiry. 


Money makes money, business makes business ; we have 
both. Printers want terms—we can accommodate them. 
On the other hand, we pay prompt cash to our manufacturers 
on delivery of goods, and ask no credit. If you doubt these 
facts, ask the Seaboard National Bank, of Broadway, New 
York, who carry the deposit of 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1899. 


$1,250,000.00. 


Capital, ... 


TUDOR AND JOHN CARPENTER STS. (Show Rooms and Offices), 


5 BRIDEWELL PLACE (Repairs and Packing), 


(Formerly Connor AGENCY, LTD.) 


LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 
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An entirely new feature in Rotary Printing, the grippers closing gently on 
the sheet, which gives a perfect register without 
reducing the production. 





‘SPEED, 1,500 TO 2,000 PER HOUR. — 


HARRIS & JONES, 


50 TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 102 WESTFIELD STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Represented by WILLIAM LIPFERT. 















Agents for the Pacific Coast: Agents for France and Germany: 
HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO., 215 Spear St., San Francisco, Cal. LEMERCIER & CO., 44, 46 and 48 Rue Vercingetorix, Paris, France. 






Send for Catalogue giving cuts and full description of press. 
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Wire Stitching 


Machines. 


The Universal Wire Stitching Machines 
are built in five sizes, adapted 
to all requirements. 
a= CAPAC ae 


No. 1! (Double Head) one sheet to 7-8 inch. 


2 “4 78° 
3 4 “ 
4 “ wt hg 
5 1 3.8 « 


THE SIMPLEST 
AND 

MOST PERFECT 
MADE. 


All working parts are 
made of best quality steel, 
hardened and carefully 
tempered. 

Workmanship and ma- 
terial guaranteed. 


THOUSANDS 

IN USE 

BY BEST HOUSES 
IN THIS COUNTRY 
AND ABROAD. 


No. 4 UNIVERSAL uses Flat and Round Wire, has Flat and Saddle Tables. Capacity, I sheet to 1% inches. 


F.C. FULLER & CO. 


Chicago Office, 
279 Dearborn Street. 


28 Reade Street, 
NEW YORK. 

































A. H. SAYCE 














DEAN FARRAR 


JOSEPH AGAR BEET 





RT. 


SAMUEL IVES CURTISS 
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MARTYN SUMMERBELL 





THE GREATEST BIBLE 
HISTORY OF THE AGB. 

















What Higher Commendation 
could be given 


The Peopte’s Bibte Histor 


or any other work, than that it is the best 
thought and ablest effort of the WORLD-WIDE 
FAMOUS SCHOLARS whose portraits ap- 
pear herewith? ; 





AN EMINENT AUTHORITY SAYS OF THE WORK: 
“‘I do not believe there is a single book published, 
outside of the Bible, which would be a greater boon 
to any intelligent family circle.” 





THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY covers that 
time ranging 
FROM THE CREATION TO THE DESTRUCTION 
OF JERUSALEM BY THE ROMANS AND THE 
TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY. 

It is based upon the Bible. Supplemented by con- 
temporaneous profane History and further supple- 
mented and corroborated by the many and important 
archeological discoveries of more recent years. 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE FOR TESTIMONIALS. 





HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 


POPULAR EDITION. 


The Popular edition contains 942 pages, 7 by 10inches, 797 of which are solid reading matter (about four times 
as much as is contained in the average book of equal size), and a -seven full-page illustrations from the best 
artists of the world. This edition is sold at the following prices: 


Bound in Cloth, - > = = ~ = = = = $4.50 
Bound in Half Lev - = 5.00 
Bound in Full iva. Gilt Edges, Hand-made, = - 6.00 


QUARTO EDITION. 


The Quarto edition contains 1,260 pages, 9% by 12% inches in size, set iin new pica type, of handsome, clear 
face; it is printed on the finest enameled paper, and contains 200 full-page illustrations of the most magnificent 
character, besides a full-page steel plate engraving of Mr. Gladstone; in its mechanical execution it is undoubt- 
edly superior to any work of this nature that has ever been published. The Quarto edition is sold at the 


following prices: 
In One Volume, Full Levant, Gilt Edge = 
In Two Volumes, Full Levant, Tufted” “Gilded, de ray re, 


QUARTO EDITION--IN PARTS. 


To adapt the People’s Bible History especially to Bible study, we have incurred the expense of having the 
Quarto edition put up in sixteen parts, with Review Questions to each book. This binding is substantial, the 
books being trimmed but slightly, so that in case one desires to have them bound after getting the full set it can 
be done, leaving the same margins as arein the full-bound books. This form of binding, at its price of $1 per 
part, makes it convenient for many to purchase the Quarto size, while the payments are within the means of all, 
one part to be delivered each month. Send $1 for Part I, and you will surely want the others. 


REDUCTIONS TO CLUBS. 


To those sending us an order for five or more books at one time, any style of binding, we will make a 
reduction of 20 per cent; ten or more, 25 per cent; twenty-five or more, 33% per cent; 


$15.00 
20.00 











CASPER R. 





GREGORY 





FRANK M. BRISTOL 








R. S. MAC ARTHUR 





WM. C. WILKINSON 


F, W. GUNSAULUS 








J. MONRO GIBSON 





fifty or more, 40 per cent. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 











BY ALL BOOKDEALERS AND BOOKSELLERS, OR SENT PREPAID TO ANY 


ADDRESS UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE, BY 


THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY CO. 


HENRY O. SHEPARD, MANAGER 


For SALE 





Room 602, 150 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 212-214 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 








W. T. MOORE EDWARD E, HALE SAMUEL HART ELMER H. CAPEN 





REV. GEORGE C. LORIMER, LL.D. 
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= WHAT COMPETENT JUDGES SAY OF THE 


HISTORY 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





Comments of the great London and 
American dailies, literary and religious 
weeklies and magazines. Interesting 
reviews by able minds representing 
many varying phases of thought. Facts 
of peculiar significance brought to 
notice by brilliant editorial writers. 
Surprising unanimity in their conclu- 
sions. Unqualified praise of the work 
for its high scholarship, popular merits, 
and attractiveness of form. 


Light is what is needed, and this book will 
give light.—Zvangelist, New York. 

This is one of the most notable books of the 
decade. As a literary production it is prodi- 
gious.—/nler Ocean, Chicago. 

Every period of Scripture history is covered, 
and an immense amount of information given.— 
The Church Union, New York city. 


The most important religious publication ever 
brought from the press of an American publish- 
ing house.—Boston Daily Standard. 

The ablest authorities in the whole range of 
Biblical scholarship have been laid under 
tribute —Methodist Magazine, Toronto, Ont. 


We think that all who examine it will agree 
that no popular work on the Bible was ever more 
carefully or ably written.— 7he Advance, Chicago. 

One who has mastered the contents of this 
sumptuous volume has laid the firm foundations 
of an English biblical education.—Metropolitan 
and Rural Home, New York city. 

For one who wishes to obtain the most com- 
prehensive view of the historical setting of 
Bible truth, we know of no more helpful aid.— 
Christian Union Herald, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Every detail of the ancient Scriptures, as well 
as every one of the New Testament, is taken as 
fortified fact. From this vantage Mr. Gladstone 
hurls defiance at his enemies—the enemies of 
the Bible.—Chicago Times- Herald. 

In the plan of this immense work all narrow 
and repressive ideas have been discarded. Every 
writer selected was peculiarly equipped to per- 
form his part, and a homogeneous result of 
living interest has been secured.—New York 
Times. 


It is a most praiseworthy attempt to put in a 
single volume for popular use the great wealth 
of knowledge concerning Bible history which 
has hitherto been accessible only to the student 
with a library at his command.— Young Men's 
Era. 


Especially would we recommend it to the 
family circle. Let the members of a Christian 
household carefully read it from beginning to 
end, and the Bible will be to them more than 
ever the ‘‘ Book of Books.”—7Z7he Watchman, 
Boston. 

The last of the fifteen books of the volume has 
been prepared by the Rev. Dr. Geo. C. Lorimer. 
Itisa mage | instructive and highly interest- 
ing article, a fit closing to one of the grandest 
literary works of modern times.—North- West, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The leading Christian denominations are rep- 
resented in its pages, and yet there is nothing 
sectarian or narrow in it from beginning to end. 
It is a book that will prove of inestimable value 
to all who desire to attain to a full and intelli- 
gent comprehension of the sacred Scriptures.— 
Interior, Chicago. 


No one of the “ people’? for whom it is pre- 
pared can read the matter furnished here with- 
out a larger and more accurate knowledge of 
the Bible, and the history of which it is the 
record, without a broader view of the character 
and purpose of the sacred volume, and without 
a deeper sense of spiritual enlightenment and 
elevation.—Biblical World. 





OPINIONS OF CLERGYMEN AND LAYMEN. 


The exceptional value of the History as an aid in their studies and preach- 


ing generously appreciated by a host of prominent pastors. 


They are impressed 


with its importance to the household as an auxiliary to family reading of the 


Scriptures. 
siastically mentioned. 
leaders. 


The work is timely and able.—H. W. THoMAs, 
D.D., Pastor People’s Church, Chicago. 


An invaluable 
Tuoms, LL.D., Fastor Pilgrim 
Church, 

A library of information in Biblical history.— 
NATHAN EK, Woop, Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Boston. 


household book. —JAMEs B. 
Temple Baptist 


It is a book of facts as distinguished from a 
book of opinions.—PRor. W. F. BLACK, Pustos 
Central Church of Christ. 


I can cheerfully recommend it as a valuable 
work for the family.—J. M. Kersey, Pustor 
Christian Church, Peorta Il. 

A work certain to deserve and secure atten- 
tion.—ALVAH HOVEY, Newton Theological Instt- 
tute, Newton Center, Mass. 

In every way it is a rare book, and would 
enrich any home.--J. B. Tuomas, D.D., Pastor 
First Baptist Church, Topeka, Kas. 

A better array of scholarship could not easily 
be drawn together.—ROBERT MACDONALD, D.D., 
Warren Avenue Baptist Church, Boston. 

It is a magnificent book—a aap in itself, a 
storehouse of literature, history and apologetics. 
—JOHN H. VINCENT, Bishop Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

It is a valuable and interesting work, prepared 
by able and scholarly men.— HENRY WADE 
ROGERS, LL.D., President Northwestern Untver- 
sity, Evanston, Til. 

It is admirably adapted to secure its purpose of 
diffusing a knowledge of the Bible among the 
people.—MILTON S. TERRY, Garrett Biblical [nsti- 
tute, Evanston, [il. 

Its list of contributors gives sufficient evidence 
of its value.—LYMAN Axpott, Editor of Outlook 
and Late Pastor Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Its authors are men whose names alone are a 
pledge of its scholarly and literary quality.— 
CASPAR WISTAR Hiatt, Pastor First Congrega- 
tional Church, Peoria, Ill. 

One of the best works I have ever seen.— 
E. B. RANDLE, formerly Pastor First M. E. 


Church, Springfield, Ill., now Presiding Elder of 


Decatur District, Illinois Conference. 

The work has been most carefully executed in 
a manner well calculated to call forth the 
strongest expressions of satisfaction.— WILLIAM 
M. LAWRENCE, Pastor Second Baptist Church, 
Chicago. 

The general public is to be congratulated when 
such an international group of scholars unite in 
an effort to present the sublime story recorded 
in the Bible. —WILLIAM F. WARREN, D.D., Presi- 
dent Boston University. 

It is a beautiful, rich, and thoroughly monu- 
mental companion of the Scriptures, a really 
representative and reliable contribution to re- 
ligious literature.—DELos M. TOMPKINS, D.D., 
Pastor M. E. Church, Wheaton, Jil. 

I consider The People’s Bible History a great 
advance in the presentation of Biblical truth, 


and a great addition to the literature upon the | 


subject.—RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D.D., President 


of Temple College and Pastor of Grace Baptist | 


Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I have read your book, The People’s Bible His- 
tory, with interest and profit. I regard it as a 
material and substantial addition to the litera- 
ture of the Bible and of the age. In the words 


of another: “It is a profound study upon the | 








The fascination of the clear and beautiful pages of the work enthu- 
Unstinted approval by this great class of intellectual 


greatest of all questions—the question of human 
destiny.””, Any one can understand it, and all 
should read it.—S. M. MEEK, A.M., LL.D., of 
Meek, Meek & Cochrane, Attorneys, Chicago, Jl. 


I bought a copy of the People’s Bible History 
a few months since. I take great pleasure in 
recommending your excellent history every- 
where, forl regard it as the finest Bible History 
ever published.—E.Lias W. Warp, Pastor M. £. 
Church, Wilton Center, Jil, 


‘The eighteen authors are all well-known mas- 
ters, and as one reads he soon concludes that 
they have poured the wealth of years of toil 
study and research into a work which will surely 
throw a flood of light upon the book that has 
come through the fire of centuries without the 
smell of burning upon it.—P. H. Swirt, D.D., 
Pastor First M. EF. Church, Englewood, /1l. 


May much success crown your high purpose 
to popularize The People’s Bible History. If all 
knew of this book they might well dispense with 
much previously written and still become fully 
acquainted with God’s Holy Word, In every 
home in the land where the Holy Bible is, there 
should be The People’s Bible History as a com- 
panion book for the knowledge and information 
it imparts as to that grand, good book—the 
‘Book of Books’’—the Holy  Bible.— JoHN 
LINDSAY WitHROW, Pastor Park Street Congre- 
gational Church, Boston, Mass. 

‘The copy of The People’s Bible History which 
I procured from you about two years ago has 
been in constant use in our home, Next to the 
Bible, I prize it as much or more than any other 
one book in our library, measured by the wealth 
of knowledge it contains and the possible value 
to a mind interested in Bible study. It is so 
comprehensively arranged and the story is so 
beautifully told, that the interest is unflagging 
from cover to cover. It should be alike valuabie 
to the teacher, the Bible student and the general 
reader. Mrs. Goddard and I make constant 
drafts on its contents for help in our studies and 
teaching, and in our efforts to gain understand- 
ing of the truth.—_L. A. GopparRpb, Cashter Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, Chicago. 


Iam glad to record my opinion that there is 
nothing in print which even begins to fill the 
place your book fills. For the average reader it 
is better than a great library, for it is selective. 
The facts which have been collected by experts 
in their respective fields are set down here in 
proper order, in good type and in a handy vol- 
ume, which can be at the elbow all the time. 
This work is loyal to the Bible. It is reverent 
and constructive. But it does notmake a fetich 
of the Book. What could be finer than these 
words from Dean Farrar in his fine study, From 
the Creation to the Dawn of Human History: 
“We no longer need to stare at Scripture as at 
some sphinx which devours those who can not 
read her riddle, but we gaze at her as at some 
human face divine—human, indeed, and speak- 
ing with human lips, and marked with human 
limitations, but illuminated from within by an 
eternal knowledge, sympathy and compassion.”’ 
I have been for several years upon the book- 
review staff of one of your Chicago papers, and 
have had considerable experience in examining 
all kinds of books. Itis a pleasure to say that 
such a work as yours would be instantly put 
aside by the trained reviewer as one of the ‘‘ red 
letter’’ books of the year. I can only wish that 
both for its literary merits and for its relation to 
the Book of Books it may have a large sale.— 
WILLIAM E. MCLENNAN, Fastor Trinity M. E. 
Church, Chicago. 


For Sale By All Bookdealers and Booksellers, or Sent Prepaid to Any Address Upon Receipt of Price, by 


THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY CoO. 


Room 602, 150 Nassau St.. NEW YORK. 





HENRY O. SHEPARD, MANAGER. 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE. 


212-214 Monroe St.,. CHICAGO. 
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} The above cut shows a small complete outfit fo 
the latest and best Roller-Making Machinery made, 
recently furnished one of my customers. 


Moulds are patented and guaranteed straight. Estimates furnished for large or small outfits, or single moulds. 


4 Send for Catalogue. JAMES ROWE, 
1 PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., AGENTS, 76 West Jackson Street, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


4 15 Tudor Street, Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND. 
















COLUMBIAN 
MERCHANDISE ENVELOPE 


Va 


Columbian 
Merchandise 
Envelope 


MANUFACTURED BY 


United States Envelope Co. 











The best SAVES TIME ees ee 
and most IN HOLYOKE, MASS. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
satisfactor 
aa CLOSING, XXXX PURE JUTE MANILA 
F ‘a AND In which there is not a particle of Wood Pulp. 
nvelope TIME 
q “~ “ t IS MONEY THREE DON’TS to remember in buying 
market. , 


Merchandise or Mailing Envelopes. 





I. DON’T use anything but the best Merchandise or Mail- 
ing Envelope, and the best is the ** COLUMBIAN.” 


II. DON’T fool yourself about cheap goods. A good article 
in any line of goods costs more than a mongrel. 


III. DON’T spend good money for paper, printing, binding, 
postage, and clerk hire for mailing, and then risk 
the miscarriage of the whole thing by a false economy 
which prompts the use of a poor envelope because it 
may be a few cents per thousand lower in price. 
That few cents difference in cost between the poor 


Samples and Quotations sent on application. article and the good is relatively a small factor in the 
total cost, but may be a large factor in the result, 
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The 
Best Trade is 
pleased with 


Our Papers. 


If you want 
to please the 
Best Trade 
use our 

Fine Printing 
Papers 







: is valu- 
Our 1900 Box of Printed Samples Ayo 


printers and publishers and paper users. It shows many 
grades of Fine Printing Papers, printed in useful style. 

These samples are free to those who are entitled to 
ask for them. 


We will not sell to parties without good commercial 
standing or who cannot furnish satisfactory references. 












THE PAPER MILLS’ COMP’Y 


215-221 WasasH AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 






















Our Exhibit at the 
Philadelphia Export Exposition 


is creating wide-spread interest in the modern 


Brown Folders 


Write us for sample of folding, show- 
ing how we prevent buckle in the sheet 
and produce PERFECT SIGNATURES. 














Our Folders are 
MODERN 
RAPID 
COMPACT 
NOISELESS 
DURABLE 























Weld & Sturtevant 
199 So. Canal St. 12 Reade St., cor. Elm 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 












Fifteen Regular Lengths 


Something New. ee 3 inches to 18 inches 
The MORTON LOCK-UP. 


The QUICKEST, SAFEST and MOST COMPLETE LOCK-UP 
made. All in One Piece. 


An Iron Side-Stick with broad bearings, true and square, 
attached to the best machine-finished Steel Quoins. 
RIGID, DIRECT, QUICK, SECURE. 


Place directly against type, putting furniture (if required) between 
chase and quoins. Give key a half-turn and the work is done. No skew 
or spring, no waste of time or patience, and NO QUOIN CAN DROP OUT 
through carelessness, if any one has sufficient bearing. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


THE WICKERSHAM QUOIN COMPANY, 
Send for Price List. 174 Fort Hill Square, BOSTON, MASS. 








A. F. WANNER & Co. 


Infand Standard Line Type. 


Printe rs’ Brass Rule Factory. 


Best Line Job Presses. 


| 





Complete Outfits. 


Warehouse. New and Used Machinery. 


Steel Chases. 
Stereotype Blocks. 





WE MAKE 
BEST PRICES........ 200-202 CLARK STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














PIONEER OF 


Gauge 
Pins 


TO THE WORLD! 


All the Best. | 
First and Latest. | 


ATTACHMENTS j 
for the Job Press. 





Ask your dealer for them 
or send to 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, oso Duane St., NEW YORK 




















EXTRA FINE MILLED 
Pure Carbon Jet Black 
NEWS INK, 


5 cents per pound. 
GLIDDEN & WHITE CO., 


CLEVELAND. OHIO. 
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Stamping, Embossing and 
Case-making ers oe 


Book Edge Gilding 
Book Edge Marbling 
Leaf Stamping 


Don’t Ruin your 
Printing Press 








We can deliver book-covers of any style, cloth or leather, stamped 
in gold or ink, ready for casing, in handsome and effective designs. 


EMBOSSED CATALOGUE COVERS 





WALCUTT BROTHERS, 139-143 CENTRE ST. NEW YORK CITY. 


American Qriting Paper Co. 2% 


f- Manufacturers of 

















LOFT-DRIED 
> 

COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING 

DIVISIONS: 2:2 22 22 Sees a MACHINE DRIED 
AGAWAM PAPER Co., - - - - - Mittineague, Mass. _ ENGINE-SIZED 
ALBION PAPER Co., . - - - - Holyoke, Mass. 
BEEBE & HOLBROOK Co., - - - - Holyoke, Mass. of 
CHESTER PAPER Co., - - . . - Huntington, Mass. € £ 
CONNECTICUT RIVER PAPER Co., - - Holyoke, Mass. 
CROCKER MANUFACTURING Co., - - Holyoke, Mass. Oritin P23 ers 
GEORGE R. DICKINSON PAPER Co., - - Holyoke, Mass. 
Eaton, May & RoBBINS PAPER Co., - Lee, Mass. 
ESLEECK PAPER Co., - - - - - Holyoke, Mass. 
G. K. BArRD PAPER Co., - - - - Lee, Mass. 
GEORGE C. GILL PAPER Co., . - - Holyoke, Mass. 
HARDING PAPER Co., - - - . - Franklin, Ohio. 
HOLYOKE PAPER Co., - - - - - Holyoke, Mass. 
HuRLBUT PAPER MANUFACTURING Co., South Lee, Mass. 
HuRLBUT STATIONERY Co., - - - Pittsfield, Mass. 
LINDEN PAPER Co., - - . - - Holyoke, Mass. 
MASSASOIT PAPER MANUFACTURING Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
NONOTUCK PAPER Co., - - - - Holyoke, Mass. 
Norman Paper Co, - - - - - Holyoke, Mass. For regular lines correspond direct with the 
OAKLAND PAPER Co., - - -  -  - Manchester, Conn. - SM 
PARSONS PaPER Co., No.1, - -  - Holyoke, Mass. different Divisions. 
PLATNER & PORTER PAPER MFG.Co., - Unionville, Conn. 3 . 2 
RIVERSIDE PAPER Co., - - -  - Holyoke, Mass. For contracts, special lines and new busi- 
Suatruck & Bascock Co, - - - De Pere, Wis. ness, correspond with the General Manager. 
SPRINGDALE PAPER Co., - - - . Springfield, Mass. 
Syms & DupDLEY PAPER Co.,_ - - - Watervliet, Mich. The Executive Offices are located at Spring- 
WAUREGAN PAPER Co., Sy) Se Holyoke, Mass. " a 
Winpsor Paper Co, - - - - Windsor Locks,Conn. © @@ field, Mass., in the Germona Building. 





EARHART’S 


New i 1 HARMONIZER” eigee 


T is 5x 7% inches in size, containing 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. It contains an average of 8 pages each 
of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which are in two colors and 
the balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and colors of stock used. In addition to 
the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. At the bottom of each combi- 
nation is given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that 

there is today a greater demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. The demand has 
been steadily growing for many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every purpose "aaa aaa aia aii 
for which white stock is used. In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or less : Ue ‘Te 
trouble in selecting an by that wl arednce a harteoninns a pleasing og A ae ee of FOR SALE BY 
valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different colors before one is found that will produce a 2 
good effect. Under these conditions it often takes more than double the time necessary to turn The Inland Printer Co. 
out a satisfactory job. “*The Harmonizer”’ will overcome this. 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 


It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how 
great his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages are printed 
with 12 original and 24 mixed colors, which are shown in the front part of the book, printed on 
white plate paper, with all the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the 
printer will never be at a loss as to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted 
or colored stock he may select. 


OR 
150 Nassau Street, New YorkK. 
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Price, $3.50 PER Copy, EXPRESS Paip. 
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CHARACTERS FROM OUR NEW HOLLY BORDER 


1368 1866 


THE EVOLUTION 
OF A TYPE FOUNDRY 


TYPE 
CAST ON 
STANDARD 
LINE 


TYPE 

CAST ON 
POINT-UNIT 
ser 











A Merry 





WREATH FORMED OF CHARACTERS FROM OUR NEW HOLLY BORDER 


A.D. 1879 





STARTED WITH AN OFFICE DESK 
FOR THE BUYING AND SELLING OF PRINTERS SUPPLIES 


NOW A LEADING MANUFACTURING CONCERN 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Ul DESIRE TO ANNOUNCE THE ADOP- 
TION OF A UNIFORM SYSTEM OF 


ALIGNMENT FOR OUR FUTURE TYPE 
FACES, BY WHICH ANY SIZE OF A 
SERIES WILL LINE WITH THE COR- 


RESPONDING SIZE IN ANY OTHER 
FUTURE SERIES, AND AS WELL WITH 
ANY OTHER SIZE IN ITS OWN OR 
OTHER SERIES, BY THE USE OF SLUGS 
AND LEADS CAST ON THE POINT-SYSTEM, 
THUS DOING AWAY WITH THE NECES- 
SITY FOR THE USE OF PAPER, CARDBOARD 
AND LEADS IN CAUSING FACES OF VARIOUS 
SERIES TO ALIGN ONE WITH THE OTHER. 
FOR THIS WE HAVE ACQUIRED THE NAME 
STANDARD LINE 


WE HAVE ALSO ADOPTED THE POINT 
AS A UNIT IN FORMING THE WIDTHS OF 
TYPE-BODIES, WHICH SYSTEM WE HAVE 
NAMED POINT-UNIT SET. BY THIS (AS 
THE TITLE INDICATES) THE WIDTHS ARE 
BASED UPON THE SAME POINT-SYSTEM 
AS THE BODIES, CAUSING THESE NEW 
TYPES OF OUR MANUFACTURE TO BE 
LABOR-SAVING AND INTERCHANGEABLE 
THROUGHOUT ANY AND ALL OF OUR 
FUTURE SERIES, BOTH IN WIDTH AND 
BODY AND THE FACES UPON THEM TO 
ALIGN PERFECTLY ONE WITH ANOTHER 


Christnas 


A fi 
PN 
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SPECIMEN SHEET READY 


THE PRINTER-WORLD. 


COUPLING WITH THESE SYSTEMS 


OUR ABILITY TO CAST AND SUPPLY 
COMPLETE FONTS AND «SORTS” AS 
HERETOFORE, ON THE OLD SYSTEM 


OUR UNEQUALLED FACILITIES FOR THE 
CASTING OF AD. AND JOB BORDERS 


OUR NICKEL-ALLOY METAL, FROM 


WHICH ALL KEYSTONE TYPES ARE 
CAST, IS A SPECIAL NON-BRITTLE, TOUGH 
AND LASTING MATERIAL, WHICH IS A 


PRODUCT OF OUR DEVELOPING AND 
MADE ONLY BY US 

OUR OWN MANUFACTURE OF _ BRASS 
RULE, LEADS AND SLUGS 


OUR LARGE AND COMPLETE MACHINE 


WORKS, WHERE WE MANUFACTURE 
SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR THE MAKING 
OF PAPER INTO FINISHED PRODUCTS 
OF VARIOUS KINDS 

WE FEEL SAFE IN SAYING 


THAT WE PRODUCE THE BROADEST 
ALSO THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
MANUFACTURES FOR THE PRINTER, 
OF ANY ONE FOUNDRY ON THIS CONTINENT 


A\. DM. 1DOO 


— 


— 


— 


THE KEYSTONE HAS WON A LEADING POSITION 
IF YOU HAVE NOT YET TRIED 
OUR PRODUCTS WE SUGGEST THAT YOU DO SO 













ALLOY 


TYPE CAST 
ON THE 
OLD SYSTEM 


ORNAMENTAL 
BORDERS 


ALL CAST IN 
NICKEL-ALLOY 
METAL 


BRASS RULE 
LEADS AND SLUGS 


MACHINE 
MANUFACTURE 


SCOPE OF THE 
BUSINESS 


IN 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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Our Superior 


WINTER 
ROLLERS | 


Give Best Results 
Are Most Economical 


Order NOW 








SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MEG. Co. 




















"erratic ern einai 


o USE Oo 
= Bingham’s Tableting Compound. # 


Flexible, Elastic as Rubber, Quick Drying. 


a oO 
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201-207 SOUTH CANAL ST. 
CHICAGO 
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HIS is the highest type of paper cutter built in 30 and 32 inch sizes, and the 
only machine of this size where the knife is drawn down at both ends, 
insuring an absolute evenness of cut. It has the smooth rotary motion of 

the high-priced machine, is fitted with steel gibs in the side frames, combination 
finger and flat clamp, and triple back gauge for bookwork. It is RAPID, 
POWERFUL and ACCURATE. The back gauge is regulated by a rapid dial 
wheel, one revolution of which carries it the whole length of the bed and the index 
shows instantly exact position of the back gauge at all times. The material and 
workmanship in these machines are the best, and they are as fully guaranteed as 
our more expensive cutters. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


PAPER CUTTERS AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
NEW YORK —CHICAGO— LONDON 
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J.M. HUBER aoacoe 
irr iStibes, t Printing and In k S 
Varnishes, Cithosrapbic 


NOT 


tales, but actual tests tell the difference between high-grade inks and the cheapened kind. They may look 
alike to you, until you get them on your presses, then the difference becomes evident. It is the work- 
ing quality that tells which ink is the most economical and therefore the right kind for you to use. I can 
give you inks of superior intrinsic value, scientifically compounded, and the reason why I can do this better 


than others is to be found I 


the fact that I make my own Dry Colors and all the Varnishes, Dryers, etc., from which I manufacture 
Printing Inks. I don’t need to take anybody’s word for the quality and uniformity of these ingredients. I 
make them myself and I know just what they are and what they will do when mixed into inks. Witha 
knowledge of the requirements of the trade and facilities to handle large orders, I am able to turn out Inks 
which will do all the work all the time and in a way to suit all the people. Perhaps you may think 


ANY 


one can make Printing Inks. There are some with a small knowledge of the business who can make Inks 
of a fair grade. But to make Inks so well as to be best for printing and that at the same time can be sold 
at the lowest cost to you, is what not every man, nor every printing-ink plant is capable of doing. If you 
were to manufacture your own Inks, you would have to buy your colors from a color-maker and your var- 
nishes from a varnish-maker. You are doing this in buying your Inks from me. You can put your 


TRUST 


in a Color, Varnish and Ink manufacturing concern whose history dates back to A.D. 1780. The same Colors 
which made the name of Michael Huber famous all over the world, and with which Senefelder printed his 
first colored lithographic job, are produced and manufactured into Ink ready for your use, at my factory in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. They are the best Inks that money will buy, and, comparatively speaking, it does not 
take much money either. Give me a trial on anything of which you use large quantities, and which is there- 
fore an item to save money on, or try me on any other Ink which is not running to your satisfaction. 














J M HUBER 275 WATER STREET 

e e NEW YORK 

PHILADELPHIA FACTORY CHICAGO 

424 SANSOM STREET BROOKLYN 337-339 DEARBORN ST. 





HUBER’S COLORS IN USE SINCE 1780 
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THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 

in less than an_ hour. 

mA \ Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 

office complete without it. 


For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


>) Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


FNRABOL MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


15 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK. 


SPHINX PAD CEMENT— Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 
weather, nor adhere to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and 
stronger than other brands. Colors are fast and brilliant—-red, green, 
blue and white. 


ARABOL PADDING COMPOSITION —tThe best solidified composi- 
tion on the market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to 
preserve a uniform thickness. Remelts readily. Does not string. 


PRESSMAN’S FRIEND—The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps 
soft in the pail and contains no lumps to disturb the packing and batter 
the type. Does not swell the packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used 
for backing pamphlets. 
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PAPER CUTTER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOWARD 
IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1847, 





“GEM” 


The ** Gem” has all improve- 
ments and is well known to 
the trade. Twenty-five years 
on the market. 

Also Victor and Diamond 


Mention Inland Printer, 4and and Power Cutters. 


Send for Catalogue. 








Do You want a 
Xmas Seller? 


We furnish the trade a five-quire box of 
Monogrammed paper of the latest 
size, finest quality, with envelopes 
to match, at $1.75 complete, prepaid 
to any city in the United States. 

Also put up in two-quire boxes at 75c. 

It must be seen to be appreciated. 
Circular and samples for the asking, or 
sample outfit for soliciting orders free 
with trial order. 


) Engraved and Embossed 






i) 


Headquarters for f Stationery, Cards, Etc. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 


1747176 State Street, .- CHICAGO. 





The “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter of Today 











& “ 
Berne 
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THE AUTOMATIC \SELF-CLAMP, ALSO COMBINED SELF AND FOOT CLAMPING “ACME” CUTTER. 


HAS MANY IMPROVEMENTS, 


Including a perfect-acting 


FRICTION CLUTCH, 
NEW STOP-MOTION, 
AUTOMATIC BRAKE. 


Our new machines can be 
run much faster, without 
noise or jar. The knife 
rises quick and is held by 
Automatic Brake, which 
prevents anyrunning down 

of knife. 

We guarantee accurate and safe 

cutting and great durability. 


mH me 


_ The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 

_ 33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
- E.C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 


28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
279 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


“THE KIND THAT ALWAYS WORK.” 


The Brace Street Factory, in Buffalo, is working to its full capacity, and 
orders are being taken care of promptly. Now that fall is here and catalogues, 
booklets and printed matter of every sort are in big demand, it is time to 
stock up in the line of Inks. Remember, we have them in every color and 
shade imaginable, and can match any ink in the market if what you want is 
not in our sample book. Prices are right, too. Write us. 


‘*BUFFALO INKS ALWAYS WORK.” 


Buffalo Printing Inks 8353 





) 
) 
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& Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Buffalo, N.Y. = 
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Have You Seen It? «sr 
ALUMINUM CARDCASE 


WHICH HOLDS CARDS WITHOUT SPRING OR PERFORATION. 


The Slickest Case on the Market. 


Send 10 cents for engraved sample. 

We also can furnish you this new case with 100 printed calling or business 
cards, size 2 by 3%, for 25 cents prepaid. 

100 cases, without engraving, $6. In quantities less than 100, 8c. each. 
Write for catalogue of other novelties. 


ALUMINUM NOVELTY CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather and Aluminum 
--NOVELTIES... 


261 DEARBORN STREET, — | CHICAGO. 





Bound Volumes of 


The Inland Printer 


at less than cost. 


Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887 ; Volume 
VIII, October, 1890, to September, 1891; Volume XV, April, 
1895, to September, 1895; Volume XVII, April, 1896, to Sep- 


tember, 1896. ; 
S100 Gach Sets 


The information in these books is worth many times the price, which 
does not cover cost of binding. Order early if you wish to secure one. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





I manufacture all my Papers, both full 
and semi, thin and thick, in three qualities. 


Ss SEND FOR BULLETIN 
~ Ss NUMBER 
7 DESCRIBING 


Black and Colored 


Carbon Papers 


Send for Samples. 


BULLOCK 
ELECTRIC 
~MFG©~ 
(ONG NEWER) 





THIS HOWARD WHITFIELD, 


Factory — 52 and 54 Hudson St., Jersey City. 
New York Salesroom, ... 123 Liberty Street. 
Chicago Office,...... 115 Dearborn Street. 


Trade Price, 20x 30—$12, $14 and $16 per 500 
sheets. Special price on quantities. 


The Latest ‘Little Wonder’’ 








HOERNER’S SHARPENER 





ertENTED 





The 






ki Improved 
0 § Emerson 
a Patent 

2 a 


Binder Carter: 


wr 


now, and if it were improved everybody would buy it. 





THE BARRETT BINDERY CoO., 





IT 1S NOW GREATLY IMPROVED AND WE CLAIM IT TO 
BE THE BEST ALL-ROUND BINDER EVER MADE timonials. 


148-154 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


For always keeping paper cutter knives 
sharp without removing them from the 
machine. 


Useful in the Largest as well as the 


recep.’ | Smallest Establishments. 
Papers, etc. ee 





The Sharpener arrived in first-class condition. 
The knife of my cutter being very dull, I set 


We give below an actual conversation between | Hoerner’s Sharpener at the correct angle for 
a Chicago Attorney and our solicitor, {Mr. E. knife and in a very few minutes, and with little 


labor, had my cutter so that it cut like a new 


ATTORNEY: Are you selling that old Binder one. It is simple, but effective-— G. C. POWERS, 
yet? Why don’t you improve it ? 
CARTER: Well, now, that would be a good scheme. 


Office of Powers’ Asthma Specific, Boston, Mass. 
Most people buy it 


Price, $3.00. Discount for cash. 
Write for descriptive circular and tes- 


J. S. HOERNER, Highland, Ill. 
For Sale by DEALERS and TYPEFOUNDERS. 
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)enTuRY CALENDAR PADS 
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y) SIZES anv 


STYLES 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


YITHOGRAPHED 


NOT PRINTED. 
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RITE FOR 
SAMPLE SHEETS 
AND PRICES. 


({oes [iTHoGRAPHING (0. 


158-174 ADAMS ST. CHICAGO. 
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J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. ? pattanetrnna’ 


LEATHER FOR BOOKBINDERS. 
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ALL BINDERS’ REQUISITES. 


CoeLedger Brand American Russia 


UNRIVALED TANNAGE AND FINISH. 
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Bostox nga 
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ZA\JI3 PURCHASE ST- 
)’50 HARTFORD ST- 
*BOSTON: MASS: a 
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N » | “Erythro” Dry Plates. 
N | bing themida HEIR sensitiveness to the red light 
; 4 §s S ve’ Ss e Bi “4 
N and Proving Inks a > makes them superior in color value 
N | specialty. x re Soy bong Hg me yon now 
| arket, ey wi e found specially 
MANUFACTURERS OF | Aan taalacy th Mic At ties tine 1 
N all y yellow plate in three-color work, giving 
u >, acti * -creasing t > ti > 
N BRONZE POWDERS NI of waeuetee a bine plate fees hiety 
4 AND LITHOGRAPHIC ¥ to five and ten minutes. A trial will con- 
A 1] SUPPLIES 4 — 1 excel- 
af OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 1 : ence.... Send for Price List. 
rN i > 
4 MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. NI i 
p> | International Color-Photo Co. 
B CHAS. HELLM UTH, Office and Factory: 46 & 48 East Houston Street, WY 
LY new YORK. 4 Telephone. 1317 Monadnock Block, 
LD VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAV AP | Harrison 1025. Chicago. 








Tie best BOOK and 
[ COMBINATION METAL 
for Newspapers and Job 
Offices, at the very low- 
est price. 

Here are the names of 
some of the firms using 
my metal: 

Trow Directory Ptg. & 
Pub. Co., N. Y. City. 
Staats-Zeitung, “ 
German Herold, ‘ 
Redfield Bros., “ 
Henry Rogowski, “ 

Address all inquiries 

and communications to 


Il. SHONBERG, 



































DENVER.COLO. 


172 Hudson St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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designed. 


Premo Cameras 





Combine compactness with rigidity, 
and are made of best materials in every 
part. The Lens and Shutter are specially 


other camera. 


Price $8 and Upwards. 
Send for Catalogue giving full description. 


Rochester Optical Company, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR ae 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN 

















Through Pulmen service between Chicag ‘0 an 
They can be secured on no 





CHICAGO*x0 KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO 4"0 ST. LOUIS, 





CHICAGO 4x0 PEORIA, 





HOT SPRINGS, Ark., DENVER.Colo.. 


TEXAS, FLORIDA,UTAH., 
CALIFORNIA ano OREGON. 


If you are contempiating a trip, any portion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it will 
ay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 
ts, rates, time tables, etc. 


JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Steam Power Perforator. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THe Back & CLawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


Paper and Pulp Mill 
Machinery... 


INK MILLS...... || Saturating and Drying 


Machinery, 


PERFORATORS. Plating Machines, 


Special Machinery, etc. 


Write us for prices and further particulars. 


WHITMORE MFG. CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Papers 
Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING 
AND THREE-COLOR WORK. 





WM. J. ALEXANDER, Pres. GEO.T. SCHUSTER, Vice-Pres. 


F. J. WELCH, Secretary and Treasurer. 


@iiicaco ELECTROTYPE 
| @2 & STEREOTYPE CO. 


RHalf-Tone, Designing, 
Zine Etching, ete. 


ILLUSTRATING Fine Book and Catalogue 
Work a specialty. 
149-155 Plymouth Place, 


Telephone, CHICAGO. 


Harrison 612. 


National Electrotype 
Company, 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 
AND ELECTROTYPING. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is Nickel-Plated Half-Tone 
Electrotypes. 


_ We guarantee them to be just as good as the 
original plates. 


300-306 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


SINUS TAM 


e \\\Nees 


Pats |“ EXPLOSIVE 


Sy 25 Tarcoun BookleéT 
is) oa CO 
Sie srt 








This Beats Wind, Steam or Horse Power. 
we orren T8 Webster Gas Engine, 


2% actual horse-power, 
NM for $150, less 10 per cent 
al jiscount for cash. Built 
Mion the interchangeable 
glan. Built of the best 
@@ material. Made in lots of 
100, therefore we can make 
the price. Boxed for ship- 
ment, weight 800 pounds. 
Made for gas or gasoline 
Write for Special Catalog. 
WEBSTER MFG. Co. 
73 W. 15TH St. CHicaco. 
Eastern Branch, 388 Dey St., New 
York City. Southern Agts., Boland 
& Geschwind Co.,Ltd., S$. Peter and 
Lafayette Sts., New Orleans, La. 

















ELECTROTYPE” 
STEREOTYPE 
«we MACHINERY 


FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


HERRICK & COWELL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Printers pst 


and 


—— 


Rollers... = 


aso Lablet Gum 
GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE DAYTON 
GAS AND GASOLINE 
EN a NE leads all others in 
~ ™ Simplicity, 
i, Economy and 
) Durability. 
¢ | Sizes from 
I 1 to 50 H.P. 


Y THE parvon 
GLO 
IRON WORKS 


co. 
840 Ludlow St., DAYTON, OHIO. 








The Dittman Overlay Process 


Is a patented method of making overlays for 
half-tones, woodcuts and all illustrations requiring 
overlays. It is a perfect and very rapid method, 
superseding the old-fashioned hand-cut overlay in 
all the cities where it has been introduced. If time 
is valuable, finer results desirable, and saving in 
the cost of printing any object, the practical up-to- 
date printers should use this process. Full par- 
ticulars will be given upon application to the 
company. The foundation patent for all manu- 
factured overlays is owned by it. Licenses can be 
obtained for territory or shop. Address 


THE DITTMAN OVERLAY COMPANY, 
409 Pearl St., NEW YORK CITY. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


bd ? 
Printers’ Rollers 

anv COMPOSITION 
Ooo ~D EI I CI FD 
OuR ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 

1S THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
CIDR ErMW~ DOO 

21-23 South Third Street 


ST. LOUIS... MISSOURI 





(two or three letters) in any one of FIVE STYLE 
ONE QUIRE BOX of FINEST QUALITY WRITING PAPER 
(white or blue) Die-Stamped with same, in a handsome box, 
with envelopes to match (not stamped): | 
With Monogram Stamped in Plain Colors, . . . $0.95 
With Monogram Stamped in Gold or Silver, . . 1.00 
With Monogram Illuminated (two colors),. . . 1.15 
THESE PRICES INCLUDE THE DIES, 
FINEST QUALITY ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. — Latest 
styles. Samples free. 
WEDDING INVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
FOLDERS, MENU CARDS AND TALLY CARDS. 


It will pay you to write for prices and samples. 


DITTMAR ENGRAVING CO. 


Die-Stamped Monogram Paper 


TO THE TRADE.—We will engrave YOU a MONOGRAM 


2S, and furnish 


814 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








The Oldest Engraving House 
In America 














THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


‘147-149-151 NTH 1OTH ST, PHILA-PA- 
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PAPER 


SOME SPECIAL OFFERS 








3-PLY 


CARD 


4-PLY COATED BLANKS, $1.75 PER 100 SHEETS 


X TICKET BRISTOL, 58 CENTS PER 100 SHEETS 
One or assorted colors, in 1,000 sheet lots only. 


BLANKS AT $1.00 PER 100 SHEETS 
In case lots only. 


Coated both sides, case lots only. 








BOARD 











UNION CARD & PAPER CO. 


27 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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LADE, Hipp & MELOY 
139 Lake Street, 
Chicago, 


Agents for.... 


KERATOL 


The best imitation of leather made. 
Send for samples and prices. 





Louis Dejonge & Co. 
71-73 DUANE STREET, N. Y. 


PAPER FACTORY: Staten Island. 
LEATHER FACTORY: Newark, N. J. 


Bookbinders’ and Pocketbook 

Makers’ Materials. 

Marble, Surface Coated and 

Embossed Papers. 
“‘Reratol,’”’ best imitation of Leather. 








H. GRIFFIN & SONS “iss 


. Bookbinders’ and 
ab Pocketbook Makers’ 
Supplies... 


” = ce KERATOL »? Best Imitation of 


Leather. 
Size for Embossing “* KERATOL.” 


Dealers in 


Imported and American Marble Papers, 


75 and 77 Duane St., NEW YORK CITY. 


THANKSGIVING DAY... 


was set apart by the Massachusetts Colo- 

nists at Plymouth more than two hundred years 
ago as a day to offer up thanks for the bounteous 
crops and other good fortunes with which they 
were blessed. 

This was back in the Seventeenth Century. 

Now, in this, the Twentieth Century, the 
printers, like the Pilgrims, can observe a thanks- 
giving, for to them has been given a blessing in 
the shape of 


Star Brand y4& Printing Ink 


““ALWAYS THE SAME.” 


Manufactured by 
EDWARD K. GRAHAM & CO., 
GENERAL DEALERS IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 
516 COMMERCE ST., PHILADELPHIA 








CRS 


Imitation Leather. 


THE J. W. O;BANNON COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of Book Cloth and 


Agents for 
HOLLISTON Dealers 
LINEN-FINISH 
BOOK CLOTHS and _ 
BUCKRAMS, also ~~ 

7 Borough of Brooklyn. 
KERATOL Cable a, “ 


Obannonco, New York. 


















in Bookbinders’ Supplies, 






74 DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 















CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ae | 


SUNSET. 
BANNER. 




















L. Martinson 
& Co. ee Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 
196 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 
CHICAGO. 





Special 
Glues.. 





ARMOUR 


Glue Works... 


For 


BOOKBINDERS 


and 
Printers’ Rollers. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 





Plymouth Paper Company, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
All Grades... 


PAPER AND 
CARDBOARD 


Always in Stock. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





THE CHALLENGE GRIPPERS and BEARERS 
They’ve reached from ocean to 
ocean, and are giving perfect satisfaction wherever 


are marching on. 


they go. They’re a good combination. 


equipped with them is well worth all you pay for it, 
Have you got them? If 


and more— much more. 
not, you’re the loser! 
skeleton grippers. 


THE CHALLENGE PUNCH cuts inch hole when printing. 
It will pay you to have one. 


receipt of $1.25. 


No gripper mov 


A press 


ing—no 








Mailed on 


THE CHALLENGE SHIELD is a neat and simple device to cover set-screw on 
shafting, as required by law in many States. 
dents. Sample mailed, 25 cents. 


ANDREW W. KNOX, Challenge Devices, 337 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 


It gives full protection against acci- 


Give circumference around set-screw and shaft. 
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Ornament Book 


192 pages; 1,628 cuts. 
25 cts., postpaid; we refund the 25 cts. 


$ 
$ 
3 INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
$ 

150 Nassau St., New York. 
: 212 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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HALF TONES OI" BEST SGRAVINGs: 
jay 4a | At L ie 


DERFECT 
)UICKLY. 





CHRISTMAS GREETING 


‘General Engraving © 


PITT BLDG.--~ 
227 ST.CLAIR ST. ~ CLEVELAND,0. 








an 
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Inland means remote from the sea— not on the brink of a maelstrom, into 
which you may fall (in a business sense). 
2 
rinte y” means one who prints (the man who is likely to 
lose his profits). 


means to reckon —ah, that’s it. 


GET ccount Successful men reckon discreetly, 
prudently and cautiously. 
THE BEST means everything in a business 
AND 700! house, for what would we do 
@ without (Account) Books. 


THE CHEAPEST— _ a 
THE INLAND PRINTER Order THE INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT BOOK 


from any Type Foundry or Printers’ Supply House in the 


ACCOUNT BOOK. United States or Canada, or direct from 


What it saves will bring you joy 


and peace of mind. The Inland Printer Co. 


ea : Publishers, 
NET PRICES. 212 and 214 Monroe Street, 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
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400-page book, for 2,000 jobs, - - $5.00 New York Office A 
200-page book, for 1,000 jobs, - - 3.50 ‘ pone ... Chicago, II. 


EE ac 
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The 
Health and 
Pleasure 
Resorts of 








BEST REACHED VIA 


Che Southern Railway 


VESTIBULE LIMITED TRAINS 
WITH THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 


Between 


LOUISVILLE 
CHARLESTON, S.C. | CINCINNATI 
AIKEN, S. C. | >1..LOUS 
AUGUSTA, GA. AANSAS CITY 
SAVANNARH, GA. NEW YORK 
ATLANTA, GA. WASHINGTON 
LITHIA SPKINGS, GA. 


AND 


AND HUNDREDS OF a 
OTHER GOOD PLACES Florida 


OF THE SOUTH... 





j\ Bs) © Pare 
KEKE KEKE KEK EEK KEKE KEK EEE KEKE KK KERR KKK K EKER EKER RRR KKK KS SHORTEST ROUTE 


Che Line to Asheville and Hot Springs, P. @.  ¢ 
i te Cuba 


“THE LAND OF THE SKY” 
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FOLDERS, MAPS, BOOKLETS MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


A/\\~ 
J. M. CULP, TRAFFIC MANAGER 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 








C. A. BAIRD, TRAVELING PASSENGER AGENT 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


W. A. TURK, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


J. C. BEAM, JR., N.-w. PASSENGER AGENT WM. H. TAYLOE, assisTANT GEN. PASS, AGENT 
80 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. LouviSviLLe, Ky. 
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... NOWIN... 
WAREHOUSE. 


All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 


SECONDHAND PRESSES. 


TWO REVOLUTION. 

237 — 43x56 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, rack and cam 
and table distribution, air springs, rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

268 — 42x60 Two-Revolution Potter, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

280 — 36x52 Two-Revolution Potter, air springs, 4 rollers, rack and cam and 
table distribution, rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

281— 43x56 Two-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, 2 rollers, table dis- 
tribution, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

282 — 34x50 T’'wo-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, table distribution, 2 
rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

283 — 34x50 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, air springs, rack and cam 
distribution, 2 rollers, rear delivery, side steam and overhead 
fixtures. 

284 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, table distribution, 4 
rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

298 — 41x60 Two-Revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, rack and cam and table 
distribution, wire springs, front delivery, side steam and overhead 


fixtures. 

315 — 26x36 Two-Revolution Huber, table distribution, 2 rollers, front de- 
livery, crank motion, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

386 — 38x55 Two-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

389 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


THREE REVOLUTION. 
203 — 40x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, steam and overhead fix- 
res. (Press suitable for newspaper work.) 
265 — 37x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, tape delivery, side steam 
and overhead fixtures. 
STOP CYLINDERS. 
261 — 34x48 Hoe Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. 
235 — 30x42 Cottrell Stop Cylinder, 4 rollers, steam and overhead fixtures. 


DRUM CYLINDERS. 
226 — 24x29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tape delivery, wire springs, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


The largest and best stock of cylinder and job presses on earth. 
Every machine guaranteed thoroughly rebuilt, and in first-class condition. 


wareroom. 





Dec. 1, 1899. 


259— 21x27 Potter Drum, wire springs, tapeless delivery, 2 rollers, steam 
and overhead fixtures. 

258 — 18x22 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, 2 rollers, air springs, tapeless 
delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. 

257 — 37x51 Scott Drum, 2 rollers, air springs, tapeless delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

223— 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. 

214 — 24x29 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 
wire springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 

262 — 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. 

a Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 

am and overhead fixtures. 

274 — 38454 Bagley & Sewell Press, rack and screw and table distribution, 

— delivery, 2 rollers, wire springs, side steam and overhead 
tures 

276— 36x52 Potter Drum, wire springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

279 — 374%4x52 Hoe Drum, rack and screw distribution, 2 rollers, tapeless 
delivery, wire springs, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

288— 17x22 Potter Drum, wire springs, rack and screw distribution, tape- 
less delivery, 2 rollers, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

289 — 33x50 Taylor Drum, air springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 


delivery. 

307 — 25x35 Potter Drum, air springs, table distribution, 4 rollers, tapeless 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

382 — 33x46 Babcock Country Drum, 2 rollers, rack and screw distribution, 
tape delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


DOUBLE CYLINDERS. 


217 — 33x46 Taylor, air springs, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


OSCILLATORS. 


189— 39x53 Campbell Oscillator Job and Book Press, rack and table dis- 
tribution, 4 rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

381 — 31x43 Campbell Oscillator, 4 rollers, table distribution, front delivery 
side steam and overhead fixtures. 


Nothing advertised that is not actually in my 
My storeroom is ample for the 


display of machinery. Call and satisfy yourself at any time or write for descriptive prices. 


Telephone, Main 224. 





BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, 


54 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. BRONSON, 
Manager. 





Speed, Half-tone and Embossing 
are the points which make the 


PERFECTED PROUTY JOB PRESSES 


so popular. 





Perfect ink distribution. 


Noiseless, strong and 
simple of construc- 
tion. 


Not a CAM on the press. 


Presses running in every 
civilized country. 


Send for catalogue and 
prices. 


Manufactured only by 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 


Successors to GEO. W. PROUTY CO. 


7 WATER STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 








at Pe 
Désigners, 
Y Engravers; 


y C Jllustrators. 


Ralftone & 
Cine Engravings 
for all Artistic& 
Mercantile s¢ % 

*Purposes.% 


Yoprietors. ‘ 


/ 
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MACHINERY — THE FOLLOWING LIST 


FOLDERS SPEAKING OF PURCHASES OF MODERN 
D E x TE R FEEDERS COMPRISES A FEW OF THE MANY PUR. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Harper & Bros. Rand, McNally & Co. 
Methodist Book Concern R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


Edwin Ives & Sons D hue & H 


CHASERS OF DEXTER MACHINES: « « « 


BOSTON 


Youths Companion 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
b Boston Mailing Co. 





J. J. Little & Co. Geo. M. Hill Co 


Williams Ptg. Co. W. B. Conkey Co. 
Theo. L. DeVinne & Co. Western Methodist Book Concern 


Street & Smith P. F. Pettibone 


wal S. K. Abbott & Co. 
F. H. Gilson Co. 
F. E. Bacon & Co. 


& Co. 


Braunworth, Munn & Barber Western Newspaper Union BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Publishers Ptg. Co. Poole Bros. 
F. M. Lupton Amundson Ptg. 
Buckley & Wood Rogers & Wells 


Wm. Green Cc. O. Owen & Co. 


Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Co. Hollister Bros. 
Jenkins & McCowan J. M. W. Jones 


Fless & Ridge Corbitt & Butterfield Co. 
North River Bindery Co. J. C. Winship Co. 
Wm. Knoepke Pamphlet Binding Co. Rogers & Hall Co. 


Winthrop Press 
H. Wolff 
E. M. Tainbor & Co. ST. LOUIS 


ELGIN, ILL. 
a Concordia Pub. 





Review Herald Pub. Co. 
W. C. Gage & Sons 
Ellis Pub. Co. 


Co. 


ST. PAUL 


West Pub. Co. 
E. A. Webb Pub. Co. 
A. J. Daht & Co. 


CINCINNATI 


Becktold Ptg. & Book Mfg. Co. Cc. J. Krehbiel & Co. 


House Standard Pub. Co. 


David C. Cook Pub. Co. Christian Pub. Co. Jas. A. Cassedy Co. 


CHICAGO: 315 Dearborn Street. DEX TER FOLDER CO. 


NEW YORK: 127 Duane Street. 
LONDON: 46 Farringdon Street. 


PEARL RIVER, N. Y. 
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MAXIMUM SALES 


with MINIMUM LOSSES cive 


MAXIMUM PROFITS. 


ITH a complete list, not only of all your customers 

V4 but of all your possible customers, you have the 

means of keeping your sales at the maximum. 

With the best credit service obtainable, your losses can be 

kept at the minimum. The Credit Service of The Typo Mer- 

cantile Agency, which is the Special Agency of the Paper, 

Book, Stationery, Printing, Publishing and kindred Trade, 

supplies this complete list and best credit service, if your cus- 
tomers are identified with this Trade. 

The Typo Credit Book gives the names, ratings, street 
addresses and business details of this entire Trade, in all its 
branches, throughout the United States and Canada, so 
classified as to give practically a distinct list of each branch. 
The Typo Credit Service is the best covering this Trade, 
because it is confined to this Trade alone, and because the 
credit information which it gives you on your customers is 
based upon the opinion and experience of the Trade itself, 
obtained by daily trade inquiries and through constant touch 
with the Trade. 

The yearly subscription includes full service: the use of 
The Typo Credit Book, issued January and July, 100 Special 
Reports answering inquiries, Weekly Bulletins of the changes 
in the trade affecting credits, and the use and benefit of The 
Typo Collection Department, conducted solely for the use of 
subscribers. 

Convince yourselves that the service will prove invaluable 
to you and fully meet your requirements by asking some of 
your competitors who are already availing themselves of its 
advantages. 

For further information, address 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, 
87 Nassau St., cor. Fulton, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


INCORPORATED 1896, 
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Comma a Queen & Crescent 
time-table ; buy a ticket over the 
Queen & Crescent Route ; make 
a pleasant experience of your trip 
south. 


Queen & Crescent and Southern R’y day trains carry 
Café, Parlor and Observation Cars. Free Reclining 
Chair Cars on night trains. 

Handsome Pullman Sleepers on all trains. Stone 
ballast, heavy steel, and the block signal system make 
travel comfortable. 24-hour schedules Cincinnati to 
Jacksonville and New Orleans. Unequaled service 
to Cuba. 


W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Do You Use Fine Inks P 


IF SO, 


THIS oa 
TRADE- 


MARK 


Will become as familiar to you as the alphabet. 
We are Manufacturers of the Finest Grades of 


Lithographic Inks 
Printing Inks 


OUR ALUMINUM PLATE INKS 


Are beyond criticism. 








SEND FOR OUR PRICES. 


Columbia Printing Ink Company, ic. 


G. J. DUNN, Manager. 


Telephone, 292 Flushing Ave. 
1135 Williamsburg. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





In Strength, 
Comfort, 
Impression, 
Durability, 
Speed 


The “PEERLESS’ 


Excels. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


Steam Fixtures, 
Long Fountain, 
Short Fountain, 


5% Cash Discount. 
SOLD BY 
AmericanType Founders Co. 
ALL BRANCHES. 
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Printers 


Tympalyn 





Saves 


Make - Ready. 





Pages 23 to 38 of HARPER’s 
MacazinE for December were 
printed on Tympalyn without the 
use of the ordinary cut overlay. 


All inquiries concerning the 
merits of this invention will be 


gladly answered. 
The Tympalyn Co., Limited. 


28 HIGH STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


Tym alyn 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED 


MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 








IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 
ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines ; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 











ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., Walter S. Parker, 
Manager, 142 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Ireland, H. 1., 925 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 
Designs and places advertising. Book for 


stamp. 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES FOR PRINT- 
ERS’ USE. 
American Manufacturing Concern, James- 
town, 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Tirriil, Henry, & Co., 116-118 Olive st., St. Louis. 
holesale calendars, calendar pads, cards, 
panels, etc.,to printers and jobbers. Immense 
stock, elegant goods, low prices. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


AIR BRUSH. 


Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


ALBERTYPE PRINTING. 
— so The, 250 Adams street, Brook- 


yn, Photo-gelatine illustrations for 
the trade. 


BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 
Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels 
and bevels. 29 Beekman st., New York. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Ball programmes, invitations, 
tickets, etc. Commencement invitations 
and programmes. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 

Jacques, John, & Son, 45 Webster street, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


BLANK BOOKS. 
National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
New York office, 52-58 Duane street. 


Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Smigel, |., 166 William street, New York. Job 
and blank book binder and paper ruler. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Garnar, Thomas, & Co., 181 William street, 
New York City. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SHEARS. 


Jacques, John, & Son, 45 Webster street, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake street, Chicago. 
Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 
Strusz, Wm., successor to C. F. Anderson, 61 
Ann street, New York. Boxwood for en- 
gravers’ use. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 
Eastern Brass-Type Foundry, 18-20 Rose st., 
New York City. 
Missourl Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Leaf Printers’, embossers’, lithographers’, pa- 
per rulers’, marblers’, card bevelers’ and 
bookbinders’ materials. Herm. Behlen & 

Bro., 5 N. William st., New York. 





CARBON BLACK. 
Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston, Mass. 
Elf, Sunset, Banner, 
CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card & Paper Co. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Eclipse, | 


Bell Chalk Plate Co., World a 71-73 | 


Ontario street, Cleveland, O 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., pa — Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 
Wallabout street, Brooklyn, New York. 


CLOTH COVERINGS. 


Gehlert, Louls, 204 E. Eighteenth st., New York 
City. Woolen blankets for newspaper im- 
pression cylinders, steel press, lithography. 


COATED PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND STEEL PLATE ENGRAV- 
ERS. 

Molloy, Jas. J. Engraved copperplate wedding 
invitations and visiting cards, business dies, 
monograms, etc.,for home and office station- 
ery neatly executed and embossed. Estab- 
lished 1881. 132 E. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O. 

Robert Sneider Co., established 1866, 145 Ful 
ton street, New York. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
sau st., New York. Celebrated satin finish 
plates. 

New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., head- 
quarters, 171 Wallabout st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CUTTING DIES. 


Wright & McDermott, 323 Race street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Envelope and lithographic dies a 
specialty. 

DIE SINKERS. 


Robert Sneider Co.. 145 Fulton st.. New York. 
Heraldic work, seals, medals, allegoric sub- 
jects. Established 1866. 

Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Sprague Electric Company, 20-22 Broad street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Bright’s “Old Reliable” St. Louls Electro- 
type Foundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 

Fourth sts. Co 1d Globe-Democrat bldg.), St. 

Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York City. 

Habbin Electrotype & Engraving Co., The, 
Detroit, Mich. Process work of all kinds. 
Harrison, A. W., 37 South Charles street, Balti- 

more, 
Hurst Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Iron City Electrotype Co., 219-221 Third ave- 
nue, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 

McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South 

Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 

Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electroty ping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy ‘ieee and 446 Pearl street, 
New York 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
15 Tudor street, London, E. C.; 16 Fried- 
erichstrasse, Berlin. Complete line of most 
advanced machines, all our own make. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 

Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Robert Sneider Co., monograms, coats of 
arms, commercial and general embossing 
and stamping of stationery for the trade. 
145 Fulton street, New York. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no other. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION, 
Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Bos- 
ton. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 


EMERSON BINDERS, ETC. 


Improved Emerson Patent Binders for pay 
rolls, balance sheets, etc. Loadstone file, 
limitless in capacity, relentless in grip. The 
Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE, 


Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

New Era Iron Works Co., 19 Wayne avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Co., 405-413 
West boulevard, Kansas City, 


ENGRAVERS. 


Half-Tone, line, steel and wood engraving. 
J. S. Quirk Engraving Co., 112-114 N. Ninth 
street, Philadelphia. 
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ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 

Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and 
paper. Artistic engravings. 15 S. Canal 
street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and cop- 
per plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Stationers’ Engraving Co., The, 507-509 West 
Broadway, New York. Engraving and 
stamping, wedding invitations, visiting and 
business cards, crests, coats of arms and 
aera High-class work to the trade 
only. 


ENVELOPES. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 


Document Envelopes. The Cincinnati Paper 
Novelty Co., 247 Walnut st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ENVELOPES — CATALOGUE. 
Hoyler, R. B., & Co., 400 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Catalogue envelopes a specialty —all sizes. 
ETCHING ZINC. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
sau st., New York. Polished plates a spe- 
cialty. 

Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st., and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE. 


Globe Company, The, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fulton 
and Pearl streets, New York; 226-228 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. 


FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 127 Duane st.; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born st.; Boston, 149 Congress st. 
FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, IIl. 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Weldlich, O. E., manufacturer of fountain and 
gold pens, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 


Richmond Bros., St. Johns, Mich. Manufac- 
turers the IDEAL gasoline engines. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 

The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
We are independent of any trust or com- 
bination. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 
Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati and New York. 
High-grade printers’ ink machinery. 
Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing-ink-making machinery. 


LEADS. 


Miller, Otto, Co., The, 88 West Jackson street, 
hicago. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 60 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Memorandum books for advertising pur- 
poses. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slebold, J. H. & G. B., 106 Centre street, New 
York. Three-color printing inks, dry colors 
and bronze powders. 


MAILERS. 


Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. pe Mailer, 139 
Ww. Tupper street, Buffalo, i. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mall Plate Co., 73 W. Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., N. Y. Life bldg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 
Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth ave., New 
ork. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machine. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 135 Fifth ave. 
New York. Factory, Orange, N. J. 

Force, Wm. A., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Paragon, Conqueror, Monarch, Ex- 
celsior, and Force typographical numbering 
machine makers. 

Southworth Bros., Portland, Maine. 
wanted. Catalogue free. 

as se ae & Co., 515-521 Kent ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Of all kinds for all purposes; 
send postal for printed matter. 


Agents 








Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth ave., Chicago. ’Phone 118. 


HAND STAMPS. 


Hill, B. B., Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Self- 
inking, band-dating, railroad ticket stamps 
and seal presses. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 
Chicago Printing Ink Co., factory, Grand ave- 

nue and Rockwell street. 

New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 
Wallabout street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Special- 
ties: Ink for copper and steel plate printers; 
stamping, etching and proof ink. 

Okle, F. E., Co., Kenton place, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scott, Rogers & Robb, (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & 


Son, 116 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. 


Mfrs. job, book and colored 





inks. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 
American Type Founders Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


Knowlton & Beach, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


29-35 Elizabeth street, 


PAPER — COVER. 

We carry the largest assortment of cover papers 
of anyone in the trade. Fancy and odd 
covers our specialty. Ilinols Paper Co., 
Chicago. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Goes, Oscar, & Co., 18 South Canal street, Chi- 
cago. 

Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appli- 
ances in every department up to date. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
American Type Founders Co. Cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dosey Paper Cutters. 

Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 

















PAPER CUTTERS. 
Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS—LEVER. 


Pavyer Printing Machine Works, 600 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 
Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 
Illinols Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co. Paper and card- 
board of all kinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 
Beecher, Peck & Lewis, 137 Jefferson avenue 
Detroit, Mich. Paper for printers’ use. 
Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


Morrison, E., Paper Co., Washington, D. C. 
Smith, Charles A., Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Special- 

ties for printers. 

PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 

for circulars. 

PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 

Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, 


Mass. Specialty: Typewriter papers. 
Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 
Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 


writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 
Mead Paper Co., Dayton, Ohio. Lithograph 
book and colored papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J 


PASTE-MAKING MACHINES. 


Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati and New York 
Paste mixing machines and glue heaters. 


PATENT FLEXIBLE RUBBER STAMPS. 


Buck, T. S., 227 Canal street, New York. Rub- 
ber type. Beware of imitations and substi- 
tutes. 


PATENT PHOTO-MAILING ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 203 Randolph st., Chicago. List 
of jobbers and samples sent "gratis. 


PERFORATORS. 


Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street, Philadel- 
phia. Direct or rotary, treadle or belt power, 
longitudinal and transverse rows. 


Rosback, F. P., 54 South Canal street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Brown-Blerce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. High- 
grade general illustrators. 

Central Electrotype and Engraving Co., 263- 

271 St. Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and 
line etching. 

Electro-Tint Engraving Co., 1227-1229 Race st., 
Philadelphia. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 341 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 

General Engraving Co., Pitt bldg., 227 St. Clair 
st., Cleveland, Ohio. Photo and wood engr’s. 

Illinois Engraving Co., 346-356 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Engraving by all processes. 

Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 

Half-tone, "line,wood engravers,electrotypers. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


National Engraving Co., Washington, D. C. 
High-class designs. 

Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving Co., 322 South 
Salina street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News 
building, Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son., Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 

Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photo-engravers. 

Suffolk Engraving Co., 275 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. Engravers andelectrotypers. 

Welsbrodt, H. W., 514 Main street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Blymer building. 

Willlamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Arapa- 
hoe street, Denver, Colo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York, 
Manufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PRINTING FRAMES. 


Swel ae E. W., 56 South Curtis street, Chicago. 
anufacturer contact printing frames and 
camera stands. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shnledewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street. Chicago. Manufacturers Reliance 
Special. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street, Philadel- 
phia. Hand or power, with inking, wiping 
and polishing attachments. 

Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York City. 

“> . ~ Mfg. Co., 532 West 22d street, New 

ork. ‘‘ King ’’ embossing and plate presses. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
ave., Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary print- 
ing machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street, Philadel- 
phia. Hydraulic, screw, toggle, eccentric, 
hand and foot lever, for monograms, stamp- 
ing, cutting, scoring, forming, embossing, 
compressing, punching. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 

Thomson, John, Press Co., 253 Broadway, 
New York. Presses for printing, embossing, 
box cutting, scoring. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American Type Founders Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses, 
and Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
general western agents, Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 5 Madison avenue, New York; 334 Dear- 
born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, E. 
C., London, England. 


PRESSES — HAND. 
Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 

Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 

ew York. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers’ and pa- 
per-box cutting and creasing presses. Gen- 
eral selling agents, American Type Founders 
Co. Address nearest branch as per lisi 
under head of Type Founders. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. ‘ Everything 
for the printer.” 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Greatest output in the world of printing 
material in iron, steel, copper, brass and 
wood. Specialties: brass and steel rules, 
galleys, electric-welded chases, mahogany 
and iron stereotype blocks, composing 
sticks, wire stitchers, rule and lead cutters, 
self-inking proof presses, saw tables. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 

Newton, W. C., & Co., Washington, D. C. 
Printers’ machinery and supplies. 

Wells, Heber, 155 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat” cases, cabinets and stands. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown Carver cutters, and other 
goods. Quote best prices. 


Powell, F. M., Co., 327 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
All kinds of printing machinery, type and 
material; new and secondhand brass rule 
a specialty. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Chicago Roller Co., 84 Market street, Chicago. 


Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 


— O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 
ity. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


betas Lowe & Co., 158 Ellicott street, Buffalo, 
N. Steam paste and tablet cement. 
PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


Preston, Richard, 146 Franklin street, Boston, 
ass. Printing, cutting, folding, and wire 
stitchers. 


PRINTERS’ WOOD MATERIALS. 

Keller, C. C., 120 S. American st., Philadelphia. 
Printers’ wood materials of all kinds. 

QUOINS. 

Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N. Y. Sole manu- 
facturers in the world of genuine Hempel 
improved quoins. Beware of counterfeits. 

RUBBER STAMPS, SEALS AND DIES. 


Baumgarten & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


RULING MACHINES. 


Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Rul- 
ing machines and pens. 


Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden street, Springfield, 
Mass. 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 








Campbell, Nell, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York City. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 





SHIPPING TAGS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
st., Chicago. 


STEEL RULE, 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Also brass scoring rule. 

Helmold, J. F., & Bro., 32 South Jefferson st., 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 


TABLETS AND PADS. 


American Pad & Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
New York office, 320 Broadway, Room 609. 


TIN-FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
— to nearest branch for latest specimen 

ook. 

BRANCHES — Boston, 270 Congress st. 
New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 45 North Division st. 
Pittsburg, 323 Third ave. 

Cleveland, 255-259 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 203 Monroe st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 612 Delaware st. 
Denver, 1649 Blake st. 
Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
Los Angeles, 211 New High st. 
Spokane, Wash., 10 Monroe st. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 

SPECIAL AGENCIES— Atlanta, Dodson 

Printers’ Supply Co. 
Dallas, Scarff & O’Connor Co. 
Toronto, Toronto Type Foundry. 
Montreal, Toronto Type Foundry. 
London, England, M. P. McCoy, Phoenix 
Place, Mount Pleasant, W. C. 
Melbourne, Alex Cowan ‘& Sons, Ltd. 
Sydney, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 
Adelaide, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 

Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, V. B. Mun- 
son, successor, 13 Chambers st., New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Graham Type Foundry, 567 Cleveland ave,, Chi- 
cago. Novelties in borders and ornaments. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set 
Type. 

Newton Copper-Faced Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
. ¥. Have type sent to us for facing. 
Toronto Type Foundry, leading printers’ sup- 
ply house in Canada; highest class ready 
prints and plates. Branches: Halifax, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. Head ‘office, 

Toronto. Everything for the printer. 


TYPE MATRICES. 


Wiebking, R., & Co., 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Steel letter cutting. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Empire Typesetting Machine Co., 203 Broad- 
way, New York. Western agency, 163 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 
Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Carbon and Transfer Paper Co., 107 
Liberty street, New York. Typewriter rib- 
bons, carbon papers and fine linen papers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. carries in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the 
world. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, 

Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and ware- 

house, Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of 

wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 
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